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EVERY reader of the JOURNAL has reason to be grateful to 
Prof Kennett for his article on the origin of the Aaronite priest- 
hood?. He presented a bird’s-eye view of a great part of the 
material available for the discussion of a most difficult problem ; 
and the skill with which he handled the material was calculated 
to carry the reader away into an immediate acceptance of his 
results. But he would be himself the last to deny that the 
problems connected with the Aaronite priesthood are difficult. 
And a very careful study of his article has failed to convince me 
that the history has been rightly reconstructed; there appear to 
be some bones which will not fit into the conjectural skeleton. 

The crucial point in the theory is that Jeroboam I did not 
found the calf-worship at Bethel and Dan as is related of him 
in I Kings xii 26-33, but that in the pre-Isaianic period Aaron 
was honoured as the founder of the cult. Early tradition had 
contained a story of Aaron’s action at Horeb, but ‘ the orthodoxy 
of a later generation added the story of Moses’ wrath at the 
discovery of the image and of his destruction of it’. But it 
is natural to ask, Why did the writer of 1 Kings xii 26-33 
select Jeroboam I as the founder of the cult? If this writer 
was post-Deuteronomic, he had before him the full story of 
Exod. xxxii, and the reference to Moses’ anger in Deut. ix 12-21. 
And it could serve no object whatever to ascribe to any later 
founder the beginnings of a cult which had long ago been 


1 J. T. S. January, 1905 (vol. vi No. 22). 
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ascribed to Aaron; it would neither increase Aaron’s discredit 
nor save his reputation. Again, why did he relate that Jeroboam 
placed a calf at Dan? There is no other evidence in the Old 
Testament that Dan possessed a calf unless it is to be found 
in Am. viii 14; but if it was not true, or if there had not been 
at least a tradition to that effect, it is difficult to see with what 
object a post-Deuteronomic writer should have gone out of his 
way to state the fact’. 

Prof Kennett argues that the statement of the compiler of the 
Book of Kings can have but little historical value, ‘considering 
his complete ignorance of the origin of the priesthood at Dan 
as it is given in the Book of Judges’*. But this is surely a non 
sequitur. Apart from the possibility ‘that Jeroboam may have 
reorganized an existing sanctuary, presenting to it a new idol’ 
(which is certainly the impression produced by the narrative), 
ignorance of the ancient origin of the priesthood of a far-off 
sanctuary need not have affected his knowledge of the acts of 
Jeroboam. 

On the next page (168) Prof Kennett himself suggests a 
difficulty. ‘If the northern tradition honoured Aaron as the 
founder of the cult of the calf, and believed that he lived during 
the Exodus, how are we to account for the fact that the tradition 
of the Judges takes no account of his priesthood nor of the golden 
calf which he made?’ The answer is scarcely sufficient that ‘ the 
greatest uncertainty prevailed as to the exact time when certain 
legendary or eponymous heroes had flourished, and legendary 
events had taken place’. Jair’s colonization of eastern Manasseh, 
and the naming of the place Hormah, are comparatively obscure 
items of knowledge, about which uncertainty might easily prevail. 
And particular military achievements of two successive kings, 


4 Jos. B. J. Vi speaks of ‘ the temple of the golden cow”, at a spot correspond- 
ing to the position of Dan, as though the ruins were still visible. 

? The following words—‘It is, however, evident that he considered Dan and 
Bethel to have been the chief sanctuaries of the northern kingdom ’—appear to 
conflict with the remark at the end of the preceding page, with reference to the 
post-Deuteronomic author of 1 Kings xii 26-33: ‘from his words it would naturally 
be inferred that down to the time of Jeroboam neither Dan nor Bethel had possessed 
either sanctuary, image, or priesthood. If, however, the post-Deuteronomic 
author of 1 Kings xii 26-33 and the compiler of the Book of Kings are different 
persons, the latter nowhere mentions Dan and Bethel as sanctuaries, unless it be 
in 2 Kings x 29, which is an explicit reference to the story of Jeroboam. 
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such as Saul and David, might be erroneously ascribed to one 
or the other. But none of these is quite analogous to the present 
case, in which ‘the writer of 1 Kings xii 26-33 was misinformed, 
or drew a wrong inference, as to the founding of the sanctuary 
of Bethel’. On the other hand, there is not necessarily a difficulty 
in the fact that Aaron was unpunished for his sin, while 3,000 
men were slain by Levites. There are many critics who hold 
that Exod. xxxii 25-29 is from another source than that of 
verses I-6,15-24. And if Aaron suffered no punishment, neither 
did Jeroboam ; both are condemned by the religious compilers 
as having committed a terrible sin in making Israel to sin. 

The doubt as to the historical character of the account of 
Jeroboam’s action at Bethel involves a doubt as to Josiah’s 
desecration of his altar and damah in 2 Kings xxiii 15-20. Prof 
Kennett says (p. 171 note) that the account of Josiah’s dealings 
with Bethel is ‘shewn to be a later addition by a comparison 
with verse 8, which states that Josiah carried out his reforms 
from Geba to Beersheba. Bethel therefore lay outside Josiah’s 
jurisdiction, and the story of its desecration, so far as it is 
historical, belongs to a later date.’ But verse 8 is not difficult 
to explain. Verses 4-14 describe Josiah’s iconoclasm in Judah, 
and then in verse 15 the writer turns to his reforms in the 
north—‘and also (nx) the altar that was at Bethel’ &c. The 
expression ‘Geba to Beersheba’ is used to shew how thoroughly 
the purging of Judah was carried out; but it does not preclude 
any work outside Judah. There is nothing to shew that the 
story of Josiah’s desecration of Bethel is unhistorical; and if it 
be historical, the Bethelite succession of priests came to an end 
in the last quarter of the seventh century. 

But with this is involved the much larger question raised 
by Prof Kennett as to the relation between Josiah’s reforms 
and the legislation of the Book of Deuteronomy. He suggests 
that the book which was found in the temple ‘may have been 
the code of J. For the reform when once begun may well have 
gone beyond the law which gave to it its original impetus. It 
may, however, have been a prophetical work, e.g. Micah. The 
whole account of Josiah’s reforms, although not all of one date, 
is probably all later than the Book of Deuteronomy which has 
coloured the language throughout’. And he assigns the com- 

B2 
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pilation of Deuteronomy, as a whole, to exilic times. ‘The 
phrases of Deuteronomy are due to the permanent impression 
which Jeremiah left on the religious language of his people.’ 
The generally accepted theories as to the literary origins of 
the Hexateuch are thus called in question. It is far too large 
a matter to be adequately discussed in a short article. But 
one great objection can be raised to an exilic date for the 
Book of Deuteronomy. The distinction between the Levitical 
priests the sons of Zadok, and the Levites ‘arose from the 
unwillingness of the sons of Zadok, the priests of Jerusalem, 
to admit to like privileges with themselves the Levites, who 
until the days of Josiah’s reformation had ministered in the 
various local sanctuaries or high places’. If the Book of 
Deuteronomy was compiled in exilic times, it was after the 
long quarrel between the Jerusalem priests and the country 
Levites. The former had gone into captivity, and the latter were 
established in Jerusalem. Would it not be expected that some 
sign of the past controversy would shew itself? Prof Kennett 
points out the scantiness of the mention of Aaron in Deuteronomy, 
and suggests that ‘his name was there introduced by one of the 
several editors, who endeavoured to supply what must have 
seemed to all later readers an obvious omission’. This is 
extremely probable; but is it not in favour of an early rather 
than a late date for the book? If the acute antagonism between 
the Zadokites and the Aaronites had existed for years before, 
would not the Levites have been called ‘the sons of Aaron’? 
If Deuteronomy, in its original form, did not mention Aaron, 
it must have been because it was written before the quarrel 
began. Deut. xviii 1-8 can be understood most simply if it 
pictures an early stage in the reform, when the country Levites 
were first bidden to leave their sanctuaries. 

Again, Prof Kennett says: ‘It is not improbable that the code 
of J represents an early effort of the reforming party to formulate 
a law for Judah.’ And ‘the intention of the original reformers’ 
was ‘that the priests who were thrown out of employment by 
the abolition of the country sanctuaries should have the right 
to earn a livelihood by ministering in the Temple at Jerusalem’. 
Does not this imply that the law of the single sanctuary was 
the intention of the compiler, or compilers, of J? And the 
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same thing, with regard to E, is implied in the words, ‘the 
persecution of the reformers and their flight into N. Israel, 
which we have seen to be probable, may not improbably have 
given the impetus to a similar movement in the latter country’. 
But is it possible that such reformers would have allowed the 
altar law in Exod. xx 24 to stand? or that they would have 
preserved the narratives in which the patriarchs offered sacrifice 
freely at local sanctuaries or sacred spots ?—narratives which were 
surely intended to reflect, and to interpret historically, the 
religious usage of the times when they were compiled. 

With regard to post-exilic developements the accounts are 
so vague and meagre that it is extremely difficult to construct 
any scheme. Though the genealogy of Joshua in 1 Chron. vi 
13-15 may very possibly be an ‘ unhistorical artificiality '—as 
the genealogies of the Chronicler often are—yet Seraiah and 
Jehozadak were both historical persons, and there is no direct 
evidence to shew that the former was not the father of the latter. 
And though Prof Kennett admits that ‘opinion is still by no 
means unanimous as to the amount of weight which is to be 
assigned to the account given in Chronicles—Ezra—Nehemiah 
of the return under Zerubbabel’, yet ‘the whole theory now 
set forth assumes that it is unhistorical’, so that those who 
cannot accept the reasons which he gives for this assumption, 
must hesitate to accept his whole theory. Moreover Zech. vi 9-15, 
which plays such an important part in the argument, is useless 
if one does not first accept Wellhausen’s emendation by which 
‘Zerubbabel’ is substituted for ‘Joshua the son of Jehozadak’, 
and then ‘read between the lines’ thus formed. 


It is always easier to criticize than to construct. And the 
following suggestions can make no claim to the completeness 
and elaboration which mark Prof Kennett’s article. They are 
purely tentative, but may serve to suggest another line of investi- 
gation towards the solving of some of the problems. 

The term ‘ Levite’, as is well known, was somewhat analogous 
in the early days of Israel to the term ‘clergyman’ to-day. 
A man of any tribe could be a Levite. In Judges xvii the 
young Levite was of the family of Judah. But it was the 
invariable tendency of the Hebrews to attempt to account for 
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existing facts and institutions by referring them to the initiative 
or authority of some early hero of the race. Moses was the 
greatest of such heroes; and within a comparatively short time 
after the entrance into Canaan, every existing feature of civil 
and religious polity was traced to him. The origin of the term 
‘ Levite’ having been forgotten, it was attributed to the existence 
of a tribe of Levi, and Moses was held to be the greatest repre- 
sentative of the tribe. (Or, as some think, there was a real 
tribe of Levi, of which Moses was a member, and the term 
‘ Levite’, though originally unconnected with it, was understood 
to imply lineal descent from Levi the tribal ancestor.) That 
Moses was held to be the founder of the priesthood appears 
in the early northern poem in Deut. xxxiii. In verse 8 he ‘whom 
thou didst prove at Massah, with whom thou didst strive at the 
waters of Meribah’ is clearly Moses, of the tribe of Levi; and 
to him is ascribed the possession of the Thummim and Urim. 
Levites, or clergymen, then, were held to be descendants of 
Moses. An instance of this is seen in Judg. xviii 30. At Dan, 
in the far north, where early ideas would linger undisturbed, the 
priesthood descended from the young Levite of the family of 
Judah claimed lineal descent from Moses. 

So long as Moses was considered as the supreme priest 
tradition declared that the aedituus of the sanctuary in the 
desert was a young servant—Joshua an Ephraimite (Exod. 
xxxiii 7-11). But as time went on, Moses was thought of 
more and more exclusively as a Lawgiver ; and when that aspect 
of his work grew into overwhelming prominence, and Joshua had 
become a warrior hero, the priestly work was gradually ascribed 
to another subordinate. The personality of Moses so fills the 
early narratives that scarcely any other individual figures emerge 
into view. But Aaron seems to have been a sheik of some import- 
ance (Exod. xxiv 1, 14; xvii 10, 12), and to him Moses was 
believed to have delegated the sacerdotal functions. This affords 
the best explanation of Exod. iv 14 ‘Aaron thy brother the 
Levite’. The addition of ‘the Levite’ would be superfluous if 
it denoted merely tribal lineage. Having been constituted a 
Levite or clergyman, he must also be the ‘brother’ of Moses. 
And signs perhaps survived till a late date in the similarity of 
the names in different branches of the family. Moses has a son 
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Eliezer (Exod. xviii 4), while Aaron’s son, through whom the 
priesthood descended, was named Eleazar (Num. xx 25-28). 
One of the three Levitical families was descended from Gershon, 
a son of Levi (Exod. vi 16), while Moses’ elder son was named 
Gershom (ii 22). And the name Mushi, which is not far removed 
from Mosheh, is the son of Merari, Levi’s third son (vi 19). 

That the tradition of Aaron’s priesthood was not universal we 
have seen in the case of the Danite establishment. But it is 
no less clear that other places than Bethel claimed for their 
priests the Aaronic succession. However much 1 Sam. i, ii 
may have been interpolated in accordance with later conceptions, 
there can be no doubt that the family of Eli at Shiloh traced 
their descent from Aaron, since Eli named one of his sons 
Phinehas, which was the name of Aaron’s grandson to whom 
was given the covenant of an everlasting priesthood (Num. 
xxv 10-131). 

In post-exilic times, when the Zadokite priests had returned 
to Jerusalem, ¢heiy descent was traced to Aaron through Eleazar 
(1 Chron. vi 3-8), and the house of Eli is completely ignored by 
the Chronicler. But 1 Sam. ii 28, 35 distinctly gives Eli’s family 
the precedence in the past, while ‘the faithful priest’ that is to 
come will be raised or set up as the beginning of a new suc- 
cession. Again, the descendants of Eli (see 1 Sam. xiv 3) 
subsequently appeared at Nob (1 Sam. xxi 1, xxii 11 ff). And 
when Abiathar, who escaped from the massacre, was afterwards 
deposed by Solomon from his priesthood at Jerusalem, he was 
sent to Anathoth, where a line of priests established itself of 
whom Jeremiah was a member (Jer.i1). Thus there were, from 
time to time, priests in Shiloh, Nob, and Anathoth who claimed 
Aaronic descent through Eleazar. And it is in the highest degree 
probable that in many local sanctuaries throughout Israel the 
same claim was made. In some cases the claim was made 
through Eleazar, and in some, apparently, through Ithamar ; 
for after the exile, when the Zadokites had claimed descent 
through Eleazar, the Ithamar families of priests in Jerusalem 


1 This is, of course, a late priestly story ; but the succession Aaron, Eleazar, 
Phinehas was probably an early growth. The ‘hill of Phinehas’ (Josh. xxiv 33) 
must have been an early local name, and may imply the presence of a sanctuary in 
the hill country of Ephraim, of which the priests traced their descent from Aaron. 
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were declared to be eight in number, while the Eleazar families 
were sixteen (1 Chron. xxiv 5,61). Further—to indulge, for the 
moment, in conjecture—the story of Nadab and Abihu, sons of 
Aaron’, who offered ‘strange fire’ (Lev. x I-10), may point 
to the fact that some country priests had traced their descent 
to Aaron through Nadab and Abihu, but that the claim was 
not allowed. Since Bethel was the foremost sanctuary of 
northern Israel, its priests would probably be considered among 
the most important Aaronites. But the point which needs 
emphasizing is that from the very small amount of evidence 
which exists it would seem that the Aaronite succession was 
a claim which was very widely made by country priests outside 
Jerusalem. 

Now when the local sanctuaries were abolished, and the 
country priests came crowding into Jerusalem, it was natural, 
as Prof Kennett points out, that serious friction would arise. 
And, as he says, ‘the sons of Zadok are represented as superior 
to the Levites, not by reason of their descent from Zadok, but 
by the fact that they only have remained faithful to the sanctuary 
at Jerusalem now regarded as alone orthodox. It is, so to speak, 
not so much a question of canonical ordination as of canonical 
behaviour after ordination’. But they would have a much 
stronger pretext for superiority than faithfulness to the single 
sanctuary. The chief charge which they would level against 
the whole mass of priests who claimed to be Aaronites would 
be that of image-worship (see Ezek. xliv 10-12). Images had 
been commonly used in many, if not all, of the northern 
sanctuaries. Even Hosea (iii 4) thought of some of them as an 
integral part of Jehovah worship, though he condemned molten 
images. But among the various forms of images it is quite 
improbable (apart from the statement of Jeroboam’s action at 
Dan) that the bull in particular was confined to Bethel. Hos. 
xiii 2 appears to represent the sin of ‘kissing the calves’ as 
general in Ephraim; and many writers, as is well known, hold 
that the same form of worship was practised at Gilgal and 
Beersheba (Am. iv 4, v 5, viii 14; Hos. iv 15, ix 15, xii 11 (12)) 

* This arrangement is put back by the chronicler to the reign of David. 


? It is noticeable that in Exod. xxiv 1, 2 they, with Aaron, are not spoken of as 
priests, but are merely mentioned in conjunction with ‘ elders of Israel’. 
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—in the case of the former, writers as early as Cyril and Epipha- 
nius. Indeed, differences of opinion exist not so much about the 
wide prevalence of bull worship, as about the source from which 
Israel learnt it?. And the surest method of condemning the 
practice of image-worship was to relate that Aaron, the great 
ancestor of the country Levites, had been guilty of the very 
same practice, and had been condemned for it. Exod. xxxii 
presents some very complicated problems. One difficulty, which 
does not concern us here, is that in verses 18, 19 Moses appears 
to learn for the first time of the people’s sin when he descends 
from the mountain, whereas in verse 8 he has been already fore- 
warned of it by God. But passing over verses 7-14, there are, 
in the remainder of the chapter, two distinct narratives. In 
verse 25 ‘Moses saw that the people were broken loose’. This 
is the beginning of a narrative (verses 25-29) which explains the 
consecration of the Levites to Divine service. They inflicted 
punishment on the people for an offence which seems to have 
been of the form of a civil rebellion. The narrative of the 
golden calf*, on the other hand (verses 1-6, 15-24, 30-35), con- 
tains no account of punishment, but only of Moses’ anger and 
intercession. It is this narrative which may well have arisen 
in the course of the strife between the Zadokite priests and 
the country clergy. The true and loyal Levites were, by the 
combination of the narratives, represented as inflicting punish- 
ment for the image-worship which had been instigated by 
Aaron ; and, on the same grounds, the true and loyal Zadokites 
in Jerusalem strenuously resisted the Aaronite clergy. This was 
not ‘inventing sins for their saints’; it was inventing a sin for 
the saint of their ecclesiastical opponents. 
A. H. M°NEILE. 


? See art. ‘ Kalb (goldenes)’ in PRE’. 

2 The occurrence both in the Aaron and the Jeroboam narrative of the words 
‘ These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt’ 
shews that one has affected the other ; but it is impossible to decide to which the 
words first belonged—unless the plural ‘gods’ is to be pressed, in which case 
it must refer to the two bulls erected by Jeroboam. Even the Aaron narrative 
has signs of complexity. ‘He received i# and fashioned it’ (v. 4) does not follow 
naturally the plural ‘ golden rings ’, though the singular is in place inv. 24. More- 
over ‘And they said’ (v. 45), ‘And Aaron saw [it], and built an altar before it’ 
(v. §) are not quite clear. And v. 35 appears to be composite. 
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APHRAATES AND MONASTICISM: 
A REPLY. 


I HAVE read with great interest the criticism made by my 
friend Dom Connolly on my interpretations of Aphraates'. 
Among other things I have learned the exceedingly elusive 
nature of some of Aphraates’ statements and the difficulty of 
extracting his exact meaning from them. As, however, I still 
adhere to my main contention, viz. that full communion in the 
early Syriac-speaking Church was reserved for those who were 
under a promise of strict continence, and that these persons were 
known as the B’nai Q’ydéméd, | feel I owe it to the readers of the 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES to attempt to make my 
position clear. 

Let me begin by stating some points about Aphraates in 
which Dom Connolly and I agree. We agree that Aphraates 
holds the ordinary Catholic theory that the full Christian life 
is only lived by the communicant, i.e. one admitted to the 
sacramental meal of the Eucharist, and further that admission 
to the Eucharist is confined to the baptized. Again, we agree 
that Aphraates considers the married state perfectly respectable 
and even honourable (Aphr. xviii 8), though greatly inferior to 
virginity. I do not know what civil formalities, if any, were 
needed in the Euphrates’ Valley in Aphraates’ day to constitute 
a legal marriage, nor do I know what customs were generally 
observed at weddings; but I do think that the language of 
Aphraates in vii 20 excludes the supposition that the Church 
gave an official blessing. Indeed, it is not maintained that there 
was any religious ceremony. Finally, I agree with Dom 
Connolly that #y4B2thé means Penance. 

And here I must make a concession to my opponent. I did 
not express myself with complete accuracy in Early Eastern 
Christianity, for I entirely left out the consideration of post- 


* See J. T. S. July 1905, pp. 522-539. 
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baptismal sin,—sin, I mean, of so serious a nature as to require 
formal penance before reconciliation. Such sins, alas! do occur, 
but Aphraates hopes they will not be frequent, or the baptized 
penitents numerous: ‘Do not thou come to need penance... 
This hand is reached out to sinners, but the righteous require 
it not ... Have no need to ask for physic’ (vii 17). At the 
same time, our Lord alone has been victorious over sin; all men 
have sinned, and so all need #yé82thé (vii 1). Thus Aphraates 
contemplates a state of things in which the unbaptized penitents 
are necessarily many, the baptized penitents few and occasional. 
In the rapid sketch of early Syriac Church organization which 
I gave in my lectures, I assumed as normal the state which 
Aphraates regarded as an attainable ideal. I omitted the 
baptized penitents. This left the penitents co-extensive with 
the Catechumens. 

The real difference which remains between Dom Connolly’s 
view and mine is this: I believe that in the branch of the Church 
to which Aphraates belonged, if a baptized person lapsed into 
the state of matrimony, Communion was refused until such time 
as he or she was willing to live singly for the future. Dom 
Connolly, on the other hand, believes that the married person 
was allowed to be a communicating member of the Church. 

_ This is the essential point on which all depends. If I am 
right, the B’nai Q’ydmé are simply the communicants ; if Dom 
Connolly is right, they are a special order of ascetics. 

Dom Connolly says (p. 524): ‘What then could this act be 
by which penitents (in the sense of Catechumens) were to obtain 
forgiveness of their sins? It could only be one thing—baptism.’ 
That is true in a sense, but in another it is not quite accurate, 
if we confine ‘baptism’ to its strictly technical meaning of the 
mere ceremony with its concomitant supernatural graces. You 
do not directly exhort a penitent catechumen to baptism; you 
exhort a penitent catechumen to ‘repentance’ (or ‘ penance’), 
in order that he may prepare himself to receive baptism. The 
state of “’ydB2thd (repentance or penance), which the unbaptized 
person is exhorted to enter, is the necessary act on the part of 
the penitent; baptism is the act of the clergy and the Holy 
Spirit. We have seen that Aphraates looks upon serious lapses 
among the B'nai QO'ydmé as exceptional; I do not therefore 
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think it strange that he should regard his exhortations to 
‘ Penitents’ as issuing naturally in their baptism. 

Aphraates illustrates his teaching about Baptism by the story 
of Gideon; indeed, he may almost be said to base his teaching 
on that story. Here is another point of difference between Dom 
Connolly and myself. I cannot help being persuaded that, after 
all, the story of Gideon, if pressed into details as Aphraates 
presses it, is fundamentally irrelevant. Gideon really has 
nothing to do with Christian Baptism. It does not help us 
even if we take the story of Gideon for actual history and hold 
the highest doctrine about baptismal grace. The fact remains, 
that by a miracle the unfit became immediately manifest after 
Gideon’s water test, while in Christian Baptism the unfit do 
not become immediately manifest. It is agreed that Aphraates 
warned off as candidates for baptism ‘those whose heart was 
set to the state of matrimony’ (vii 20); even so did Gideon, 
when he would take none but eager volunteers and sent back 
the rest. But the parallel fails at the second stage, at least, if 
we suppose with Dom Connolly that it refers to the institution 
of a third class of Christians, distinct from the adherents who 
(for whatever reason) are not actually in communion, and the 
Solitaries who continue in full communion. Of course a man 
who has been baptized and then has lapsed cannot be baptized 
again. But for practical purposes the excommunicate and the 
Catechumens may be put together; they only differ by the 
details of the rite which is needed before they can become 
temples of the Spirit. 

What happened to ‘those whose hearts were set on matri- 
mony’ when they were warned off from baptism? They ‘turned 
back’ (vii 20). What happened to those who are ‘slack and 
feeble’ ‘after baptism’ (vii 21), those that correspond to Gideon’s 
volunteer who ‘lieth on his belly to drink the water’ (vii 19)? 
These also were ‘sent back’. Surely the state and privileges 
of those who ‘ went back’ at first, and those who after trial are 
‘sent back’ are the same. The second class have been tried 
by the water of baptism and found wanting; they ought to 
have turned back at first. Neither the one class nor the other 
is a scandal to the community; they are not blamed, but Church 
privileges are not for them, they are not to live the Church’s 
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life, they have retired from the ‘contest’. In one word, they 
are out of communion. 

And when we ask what is the concrete meaning of ‘lapse’, 
‘slackness’, ‘feebleness’, and the other vague terms which 
Aphraates (like most preachers) generally makes use of, we are 
reduced to the only definite explanation which Aphraates offers, 
viz. what is spoken of in vii 20, a heart set to the state of 
matrimony and the love of possessions '. 

The same conclusion appears to me to emerge from the xviiith 
tract of Aphraates ‘ Against the Jews and on Virginity’. This 
was written, as Aphraates tells us, because he heard of a Jew 
‘who reviled one of our brethren, the sons of our Church?, and 
said to him, “ Ye are unclean who take no wives; we are more 
holy who beget and multiply seed in the world”’ (xviii 12). 
Nothing in the tract tends to shew that the Jew aimed his 
attack upon a particular class of Christians and not upon the 
whole body. Nor does Aphraates hint in his reply at the exist- 
ence of persons who are full members of the Body of Christ 
although they be married. Aphraates’ hero is Moses. He 
challenges his Jewish opponent to shew that Moses, from the 
time that God spoke with him, ever ‘attended to the business 
of matrimony’ (xviii 4). ‘Moses’, says Aphraates, ‘a prophet, 
the illumined eye of the whole people, who was standing con- 
tinually before God, and mouth to mouth was speaking with 
Him, how could 4e be concerned with matrimony? If God 
spoke with Israel after being hallowed only for three days, 
how much better and more pleasing are those who all their 
days are hallowed and watch and are prepared to stand before 
God? Will not God more especially love them, and His Spirit 
dwell in them, as He says, “I will dwell in them and walk in 


* According to the view advocated here and in Early Eastern Christianity, com- 
munion would be refused by Aphraates to those engaged in worldly affairs as much 
as to married folk. And by those engaged in worldly affairs I mean government 
officials, soldiers, those administering landed estate, and all those who practised 
a trade or profession for more than mere daily bread. 

* ‘Our brethren’ might be used exclusively of monks, but ‘ Sons of our Church’ 
can hardly be a technical term for ascetics as distinct from ordinary Christians; and 
it is evident here that the ‘Sons of our Church’ are celibate. As Dom Connolly 
points out, Aphraates.seems to distinguish (at the end of Tract X) between the 
B'nai Q’ydémd and the ‘Sons of our Faith ’—in other words, between those who 
merely believe and those who have ‘taken vows’, baptismal or other. 
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them”’ (xviii 5). And, in the same tract, a little further on, 
Aphraates explains that the Father and Mother whom a man 
forsakes when he marries a wife are God the Father and the 
Holy Spirit (xviii 10). Would he have ventured to say such 
a thing, if his Church admitted married folk to full communion? 

A further illustration of the attitude of the Syriac-speaking 
Church of the fourth century may be found in St Ephraim’s 
treatment of Marcion. As compared with Tertullian, he keeps 
a significant silence on two points. The first point is that he 
does not accuse Marcion of mutilating St Luke; he only says 
vaguely that because Marcion added what was false to the Gospel 
the Church cast him off and threw him away’. The second 
point is that he is absolutely silent about Marcion’s rejection 
of marriage. The first omission is easily explained from the 
known custom of the Syriac Church of Ephraim’s day ; Ephraim 
was accustomed to the Diatessaron, not to the Four Gospels, 
so that Marcion’s Gospel merely struck him as something 
strange, not as a mutilated version of a familiar work. Similarly 
we may explain Ephraim’s silence about the Marcionite rejection 
of marriage. Ephraim cannot have been ignorant of this; but, 
unless I am mistaken, it seemed to him neither strange nor 
reprehensible. An examination of the genuine works of Ephraim 
will, I venture to think, shew that he occupies much the same 
position as Aphraates. He considers faithful wedlock a respect- 
able, though scarcely a holy, state, but virginity is exalted above it 
and Baptism makes virgins. He even knows of some wicked and 
unrepentant women who have already been baptized, women who 
now that they are married resort to heathen charms and washings. 
But he is exhorting them to repentance, and there is nothing to 
shew that they are at present, or that they would be in any case, 
admitted to full communion. 

Before bringing these remarks to an end, let me once more 
make it clear that I do not accuse Aphraates and his fellow 
churchmen of advocating subversive social practices. It is not 
a question of social practice at all, but of Sacramental theory. 
Aphraates did not think marriage wicked; but I believe he 
regarded it as a disqualification for receiving the Sacraments, 
just as to-day marriage is a disqualification for receiving Holy 
1 Ed. Rom. v 485 B. 
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Orders among Roman Catholics. It is true that Aphraates 
says that if a Bar Qydmé pledged to continence wishes for 
one of the Budth O'ydmé to keep him company it were better 
for him to take a wife openly (vi 4). But he does not say that 
such a one would expect to remain unexcommunicate. For my 
own part I cannot but think that the best such a one could hope 
for would be the fate sketched by Epiphanius, in words which 
Aphraates would have thoroughly approved (Panarium, Haer. |xi 
p. 512): ‘He hath sin and punishment who casteth away God’s 
virginity and despiseth the contest. For the athlete who violates 
the rule of the contest is scourged and cast out of the contest ; 
even so he that violates virginity is cast out of that Race and 
Crown and Prize. But better is it to have punishment (xpfya) 
and not damnation (xardxpiya). For those who commit adultery, 
doing it secretly in order not to be brought to shame before men, 
under a pretence of the solitary life or chastity, make their pro- 
fession not to men but to God who knoweth secret things and 
doth convict all flesh at His Coming, what each hath sinned. 
It is better therefore to have one sin and not many. It is better 
to fall out of the race and openly to take a wife in a legal way, 
and after virginity has been long lost to be brought back again 
as a penitent into the Church, as one who has done evil, as 
one who has fallen and been broken and has need of healing, 
and not be wounded every day by secret darts of evil launched 
by the devil.’ 
F. C. BURKITT. 
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APOLLOS. 


THE section of Acts (xviii 24-28) which deals with Apollos 
seems to represent the information of one who resided at Ephesus, 
or at least remained there while St Paul journeyed eastwards to 
Palestine, if not to Jerusalem. Ephesus is represented as the 
goal of St Paul and his company, and as the goal of Apollos no 
less. That St Paul should have so regarded this important 
station on the high-road from Rome to Syria is probable, in view 
of his desire to evangelize Asia at an earlier stage in his career 
(Acts xvi 6); but to Apollos it was only a halting-place on the 
road to Corinth, so that it was his goal only from the point of 
view of the historian or the historian’s informant. The centre 
of St Paul’s work is henceforth not Antioch or Jerusalem but 
Ephesus, and the editor of the Acts justifies this change by 
emphasizing, unobtrusively enough, the parallel between the work 
of St Paul in Ephesus and the life of Christ as recorded in the 
Gospels. To the preaching of a baptism of repentance succeeds 
the coming of the greater teacher. The disciples of the forerunner 
are taken over by his successor, who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit and preaches first in the synagogue and then, after the 
hardening of heart of the Jews, to those without, concerning the 
kingdom of God. Miracles of healing are performed in attesta- 
tion of the preaching, but the witnesses of both are unconvinced, 
and God’s messenger sets his face to go to Jerusalem, undaunted 
by the hostility of the adherents of the established religion. 
Despite the warnings of his devoted followers, he bids farewell 
to their leaders, and, after raising the dead to life, goes up to 
stand his trial before the various authorities who claimed to bear 
rule in the sacred city of God’s people. Such coincidences as 
these afford a solid justification for St Paul’s formula of passionate 
devotion to his Master—not J, but Christ in me. The three 
months of persuasive argument within the synagogue, and the 
two years of evangelization without, which precede the last 
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journey to Jerusalem, explain the stress laid upon this portion of 
St Paul’s career as that in which he so closely follows the footsteps 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It may well be that St Luke stayed at Ephesus, along with 
Priscilla and Aquila, to arrange the materials he had collected, 
with St Paul’s assistance, for writing his Gospel. At any rate, in 
his intercourse with Apollos may be found a reasonable explana- 
tion of his superior knowledge of John Baptist’s work. 

But the very beginning of this portion of Acts is in danger 
of being discredited. According to a recent pronouncement, the 
description of Apollos is inconsistent with itself:—‘ The fact that 
he was a Christian and taught the doctrine of Jesus exactly 
contradicts the statements that he knew only the baptism of John, 
and that he had to be instructed more perfectly in Christianity 
by Priscilla and Aquila.’' The conclusion reached is that verses 
25 c, 26 b, c are later accretions. 

It is the purpose of this paper* to appeal against this verdict 
as contrary to the weight of evidence and not demonstrably free 
from distortion of the facts on which it professes to rest. 

The evidence of our only witness is as follows:—‘ Now a Jew, 
Apollos by name, an Alexandrine by race, a man of learning, 
arrived at Ephesus, being powerful in the scriptures. This man 
had been instructed in the way of the Lord; and being fervent 
in spirit, was wont to speak and teach accurately the things about 
Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John. This man also began 
to be outspoken in the synagogue: but when Priscilla and Aquila 
heard him, they took him to them, and expounded to him the 
way of God more accurately.’ As far as the text of this evidence 
is concerned, the Western variations, which have been arbitrarily 
raised to the power of a different edition of Acts, add and alter 
little of moment to our present purpose*. But many of the 
terms used are of doubtful interpretation. The sense given 
to dvijp Aéyos, a man of learning, is recognized by Hesychius 
and Suidas, and the word is so used by Plutarch. Phrynichus 

1 Schmiedel, Enc. Bibl. s. v. Apollos. 

* Read before the Cambridge Theological Society. 

* Blass (Acta Apostolorum ... secundum formam quae videtur Romanam) gives 
Apollonius for Apollos, and adds in his fatherland to instructed, in the name of 


Jehovah (Lord) to outspoken. Chrysostom eliminates Aguila altogether, and 
perhaps preserves the original lectio ardua. 


VOL. VII. Cc 
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distinguishes between the ancient usage, which restricted the 
word to Aistorians, and the popular usage of his own day in 
which it was applied to a clever speaker. The choice lies here 
between eloquent (Vulgate eloguens) and learned (d disertus) ; 
and possibly the former is to be preferred in view of St Paul’s 
description of his involuntary rival in 1 Cor.1 The phrase 
powerful in the Scriptures is, \ike the idiom powerful in, peculiar 
to St Luke (‘ powerful in words and deeds,’ Luke xxiv 19 and 
Acts vii 22), and suggests that the Scriptures have become—thanks 
to persistent study—part and parcel of the man’s equipment. 
Chrysostom found a difficulty in the phrase fervent in spirit— if 
he knew only the baptism of John, how is he fervent in the 
Spirit ??—and compares the interview between St Paul and ‘certain 
disciples’ (Acts xx 1 ff). But this difficulty vanishes when once 
the spirit is taken in its ordinary non-technical sense. It is 
not improbable that a similar misconception vitiates the verdict 
which condemns these verses as a patchwork. 

To a Christian Jesus was Lord and the Lord was Jesus. With 
this key the early Church unlocked the treasuries of the Old 
Testament and appropriated their contents. Convinced of His 
divinity by the descent of the Spirit they saw a new significance 
in the familiar facts which had led them step by step towards 
this final conception of the Galilean prophet. Thus the shameful 
death which was for the unbelievers the visible proof of God’s 
vengeance on a blaspheming impostor became for believers the 
manifestation of God’s kingdom and the glorification of His Vice- 
regent. Justin Martyr read in his handbook of proof-texts ‘ The 
Lord reigned from the tree’, and did not hesitate to accuse the 
Jews of having mutilated the passage in their Bibles *. 

But to deduce from the statement he was instructed in the way 
of the Lord ... and taught accurately the things concerning Fesus 
‘the fact that he was a Christian and taught the doctrine of 


1 Cf. Josephus, Ant, xvii 6.2 “Iovdalaw Aoymrara: Kal nap’ oforwas Tav narpiaw 
emyntal vépor. 

* Ps. xcv (xcvi) 10: see Justin, Dialogue 73. To refute his opponent he cites the 
whole Psalm, and the disputed words are omitted by the manuscripts in the place 
where they should occur. The Jewish definition of the kingdom as the tree or trees 
(ver. 12) was baptized into Christ. Jotham’s parable described the usurpers who 
ruled for a time over God’s heritage. The resultant wepeypagf was ambiguous : 
7? % might mean ‘ xpon the tree’ as well as ‘over the tree’. 
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Jesus exactly’ is as unworthy of a historical critic as the further 
assertion that this ‘fact’ is inconsistent with his need for further 
instruction. 

To suppose that the way of the Lord must mean Christianity 
implies an anachronism worthy of the primitive Christian exegesis 
of the Old Testament. Such a confusion of the Praeparatio 
Evangelica withthe Praedicatio testifies to a complete lack of 
perspective, which would—if desired—admit ‘celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist as the uniform rendering of edxapioria and its 
cognates in the New Testament. 

The ‘doctrine of Jesus,’ again, is simply a mistranslation of ra 
mept Inco’. The phrase is ambiguous: two interpretations might 
be supported by the usage of St Luke’s Gospel. On the way to 
Emmaus, Cleopas and his companion narrated to the stranger 
the things concerning Fesus of Nazareth, His words and works, 
His betrayal and crucifixion. Later Jesus, ‘beginning from Moses 
and from all the prophets, expounded to them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning Himself*’. Apollos’s teaching, then, dealt 
either with the facts of the life and death of Jesus or with the 
prophecies which concerned the Christ. In the former case 
his conclusion could only have been that of the Corinthian 
blasphemers Fesus is accursed, or, if he stopped short of that, 
he must have shared the despair of Cleopas and John Baptist. 
But so he would have had no motive for teaching the things 
concerning Fesus. The adoption of the latter interpretation 
makes all clear and consistent. His knowledge of the baptism 
of John belongs to one or other of the two stages of the prophet’s 
independent work which are clearly distinguished by St Luke 
from his recognition of Jesus as the Messiah on which Christian 
tradition generally laid almost exclusive stress. 

Lastly, the astounding assertion, that this ‘fact’ that [Apollos] 
was a Christian exactly contradicts the statement . . . that he had 
to be instructed more perfectly in Christianity by Priscilla and 
Aquila, now falls to be considered. Even if Apollos were a 
Christian, he might need further instruction just as much as 
Theophilus (Luke i 3 f) or indeed all the churches founded by 
St Paul. Christianity did not descend from heaven full-grown, 


1 Luke xxiv 19 f, 27. 
C2 
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perfect and complete as Athene from the head of Zeus, and take 
up her abode armed at all points in the community or in the 
individual. The Gospels and Acts record the painful steps by 
which the leaders of the Church struggled into full comprehension 
of their faith and all its implications. The Parable of the Sower 
is the Lord’s own description of the result of His work among 
different types of men. Even after Pentecost there were Pharisees 
who believed and yet had more real affinity with their un- 
believing brethren than with St Paul. History which records 
God’s verdicts shews how one and another of these tentative 
Christianities withered away. Apollos had been true to the 
light that was in him, and ‘the reward of a precept is a 
precept ’. 

This ‘exact contradiction’ may go along with the ‘fact’ and the 
mistranslation. 

Here is a Jew of Alexandria baptized with John’s baptism. 
As Alexandrian he is learned in the Scriptures, as disciple of . 
John Baptist he is eager to effect a reformation in Israel. The 
prophecies which the risen Jesus needed to put before His 
disciples he has found for himself: ignorant of their fulfilment, he 
is in the habit of expounding all the Scriptures which relate to 
the Messiah. He takes up his master’s call for repentance, and 
delineates the mightier one, who is to come, by the aid of the 
Scriptures which Jesus of Nazareth fulfilled. 

Instructed in the way of the Lord is the fit description of the 
disciple and successor of him to whom is appropriated the 
prophecy ‘ the voice of one that crieth, Prepare ye in the wilder- 
ness the way of the Lord’ (Isa. x1 3: see Mark i 3; Matt. iii 3; 
Luke iii 4 ; John i 23). 

The description of his preaching then expresses the historian’s 
point of view, just as the word only is added by the historian, so 
that the motive for Apollos’s preaching becomes an apology for its 
imperfections. He preached because he knew—had experienced— 
John’s baptism. 

The speaking and teaching mentioned in v. 25 is part of the 
description of the general practice of Apollos, and does not refer 
to his work in Ephesus in particular at a stage preceding the 
exhortation delivered in the synagogue. The whole verse is 
a parenthesis: the narrative proper is resumed by the aorist 
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ipéaro (26) corresponding to xarjyrncev (24)'. It is only natural 
that, as Alexandrian Jew no less than as disciple of John 
Baptist, Apollos should use every opportunity of urging people 
everywhere to repent, according to the custom of all earnest 
philosophers, Greek or Jewish. There is no evidence for the 
separate existence of the Christian Church of Ephesus at this 
time: St Paul returns to take up work within the synagogue 
(Acts xix 8), and definitely separates his converts three months 
later (ib. 9). 

It seems practically certain that the seed of Christianity had 
already been sown among the Jews of Ephesus, perhaps by some 
pilgrim returning from Pentecost*. Their sympathetic attitude 
enabled St Paul to speak to them and to promise to return 
(Acts xviii 19 ff), Meanwhile his companions remained in 
communion with them (ib.: cf. 26). So when Apollos began 
to speak boldly in the synagogue, he addressed some who had 
found the Messiah whom he depicted. The way was thus 
prepared for St Paul at Ephesus: there was no need for him, 
on his return, to urge them to repent, or to prove from the 
Scriptures that the Messiah must suffer (Acts xvii 30: ib. 3, 
xxvi 22 f). The herald had done his work, and therein had been 
led to find in Jesus of Nazareth the Saviour of whom Moses and 
the prophets had spoken—like sundry other disciples of John 
Baptist (John i 35 ff; Acts xix 1 ff). 

Priscilla and Aquila heard the sermon, took him to them and 
set forth to him more accurately the way of God. The facts which 
they knew matched his prophecies, and so he reached the position 
of faith in Jesus Christ by another road than that of the Twelve, 
who found it so hard to comprehend the facts they had witnessed. 
The change of phrase way of God for way of the Lord is 
significant of his change of attitude towards the Scriptures: 
henceforth for him, as for all Christians, the Lord is Jesus the 
Son of God. 


’ The insertion of év 79 marpi& in 25 by the Roman text corrects the impression 
derived from neglect of distinction between Imperfects and Aorists. 

2 This seems to be the best explanation of Acts xvi 6 «wAv@évres ind rod dyiou 
mvedparos AaAfjou Tov Adyor év rH ’Aciqg: cf. Rom. xv 20; 2 Cor.x 15f. The Epistle 
of St James was perhaps intended to pave the way for the work of such unknown 
heroes of Christianity by removing the suspicion current (e.g.) at Rome (Acts 
xxviii 22). 
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The disciples whom St Paul found in Ephesus on his return 
(Acts xix 1ff) are probably hearers of Apollos who had been 
attracted by his speaking and teaching in the streets of Ephesus 
or elsewhere. Baptism, as practised by John Baptist, would be 
the natural sequel of professed repentance. The fact that they 
are not discovered by Priscilla or Aquila or the brethren at 
Ephesus (v 27) suggests that they were not present in the 
synagogue (v 26). Perhaps they had retired into seclusion 
to meditate upon the hope of him that cometh (Acts xix 4), 
and to consolidate their resolution to lead a new life. 

Disciples must not be taken in the technical sense of Christians: 
despite St Luke’s habitual use of the word, it is an anachronism 
to suppose that all such phrases are already stereotyped. The 
mention of their number, about twelve, calls attention again to 
the parallel between St Paul and Jesus, Apollos and John 
Baptist, which is significant in view of the exaggerated notion 
of Apollos’s importance current later in Corinth. 

In spite of the momentous change which had come over his 
life, Apollos continued his journey as originally planned. The 
‘Roman Edition’ bewrays its secondary character by supplying 
as motive a direct appeal from certain Corinthians resident in 
Ephesus, modelled on St Paul’s vision at Troas (Acts xvi 9 f). 
There is no evidence that Apollos preached as a Christian in 
Ephesus. But when he arrived at Corinth, armed with letters 
of introduction from the Christians he left behind, he was of 
great assistance to the believers in their controversy with the 
Jews. He proved by means of the Scriptures that the Messiah 
was Fesus—the significant order of words is changed in the 
Western text to the ordinary one .. . that Fesus was Christ. 

At this point the evidence of Acts must be supplemented 
by that of St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
throws much light on the work of Apollos in Corinth and its 
deplorable results. 

In this Epistle St Paul has to deal with a somewhat disingenu- 
ous letter addressed to him by the Corinthian Church, and also 
with doubts and dangers reported to him at Ephesus by certain 
known and unknown travellers. Only in the latter sources of 
his information was Apollos mentioned by name: the letter was 
characterized by a discreet reticence which St Paul imitated. 
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The eloquence of Apollos and his learned exposition of the 
Scriptures (Acts xviii 28) exercised an influence not merely upon 
the Jews, as yet outside the Church, but also on the Church 
itself, which seems to have been recruited mainly from the 
heathen population. Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue 
(Acts xviii 17), was probably his most prominent convert, and 
therefore associated with St Paul in his letters to the Corinthians, 
as practical proof of the unanimity of the evangelists whom their 
ill-advised partisans strove to pit one against another. But the 
heathen Christians also seem to have found in his Alexandrian 
wisdom an attractive bulwark of their new faith, if only because it 
supplied them with the guarantee of immemorial antiquity which 
soon became indispensable to its extension. The direct result 
was a state of faction within the Church, whose members ranged 
themselves under separate standards, each puffed up on behalf of 
his favourite teacher against his fellow (1 Cor. iv 6). And 
St Paul concludes his remonstrance against this state of things 
with the words, J have transferred these things by a fiction to 
myself and Apollos for your sake, so that from our case ye might 
learn the truth of the saying, ‘Not beyond what is written, 
There is no need to suppose that St Paul has substituted the 
name of Apollos and his own for those of the leaders of the 
Corinthian factions. It was inevitable that the father and 
the foster-father of the infant Church should be pressed into 
the service of the sectaries. The fiction connoted by the word 
petecxnparioa consists in his disregard of Cephas and Christ, 
whose self-styled partisans were not as yet a factor seriously 
to be reckoned with, and in his assumption for the sake of 
softening his rebuke that they, the leaders, were imbued with 
the spirit of their followers. It was not Apollos who set himself 
to improve upon the teaching of St Paul, but the misdirected and 
ignorant zeal of these infantile Christians who represented his 
work in this light. Ignorant confidence in the letter of the 
Scripture was dangerous enough, but ignorant allegorization 
of the same was deadly. The ignorance of the elementary moral 
teaching of Christianity rendered it imperatively necessary that 
the Corinthians should cease forthwith to pry beneath and above 
the plain meaning of the sacred books they had adopted—to say 
nothing of pleasing legends which, along with the principles of 
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mystical interpretation, they had filched from the anti-Jewish 
lectures of the first Christian philosopher of Alexandria. 

In vindication of his preaching, St Paul contrasts himself with 
his successor and involuntary rival. The teaching of Apollos 
was distinguished by an excess of word and wisdom (1 Cor. ii 1), 
by artificial rhetoric (ib. 4): it was all human wisdom (ib. 5), 
a wisdom of this world, more particularly of the Jews who slew 
Jesus, and of the powers of wickedness which acted through them 
(ib. 6, 8). Apollos had presented the truth in the taught words 
of human wisdom (ib. 13)—the new wine in the old wine-skins of 
Alexandria. And if he is not to be entirely exonerated from the 
blame which naturally attaches itself to his adherents, the tech- 
nical plea that he had not as yet been baptized with the Spirit 
may be put forward in his defence. It is easy to see how the 
principles of Alexandrian exegesis, as developed in the heat 
of controversy, might be used by non-Jewish and therefore 
illegitimate hearers to justify their natural inclination to evade - 
the outspoken and impertinent prohibitions of the Decalogue. 
It is easy to say that the faults which St Paul condemns are 
characteristically Greek, but this predominantly plebeian Church 
needed a great personality to lead the reaction. If Apollos 
was not known to have taught at Corinth it would have been 
necessary to invent him. And whether Apollos is mentioned 
by name or not, the whole of the Epistle proves that this Church 
was saturated with ill-digested and misunderstood Alexandrinism 
which some of its members had wrested to their own destruc- 
tion. 

In 1 Cor. v, St Paul deals with a scandal which is matter of 
common talk. No barbarian tribe (or Gentiles) would tolerate 
the regular or irregular union of son with father’s wife: yet these 
Christian citizens are puffed up thereat. The word gvowtcbu 
occurs with significant frequency in this epistle', and only once 
in the New Testament (Col. ii 18) outside it. It describes the 
state of mind induced by their boasted guosis, and is exemplified 
also in their factiousness. On the other hand Jove, which St Paul 
would have them cultivate, 2s not puffed up. The natural infer- 
ence from this insistent repetition is, that St Paul has adopted 
aterm used by the Corinthians in their letter, or rather, since the 


1 iv 6, 18, 19; v2; viii I ; xiii 4. 
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word must carry a bad connotation, has parodied one of their 
cant phrases. Apparently they justified the free indulgence of 
their various passions by an appeal to nature (vos); and so 
on the most trivial point which they submit for his decision they 
are ‘hoist with their own petard ’"—‘ Does not even nature herself 
teach you that long hair is a disgrace to man and a glory to 
woman?’ (xi14). They professed the life according to nature, 
and therefore countenanced unnatural vice, as St Paul himself 
expressly points out in Rom. i—the epistle which is largely made 
up of the fruits of his experience of the Greek world in Corinth. 
It is a plausible theory that they were emboldened to set up 
and to abuse the Stoic ideal by overhearing the anti-Jewish 
exposition of Scripture set forth by Apollos. At any rate Philo, 
who to our scant knowledge stands for the Judaism of Alex- 
andria, stated once for all that the Law of Moses was identical 
with the law of nature, that the man who with discernment 
followed the precepts of the Old Testament was living the life 
conformed to nature which befitted a citizen of the universe}. 
The inevitable results of the misappropriation of such teaching 
were voices in both senses of the word, and in their train 
dxa0apola, mopveia and even doéAyea (2 Cor. xii 20). 

Later in this section of the Epistle St Paul refers to a mis- 
interpretation of his earlier letter, which if put into practice 
would have involved the formation of monastic communities 
in a desert (1 Cor.v 10). This logical conclusion of their view 
of his command—that they should not keep company with forni- 
cators—can hardly have escaped the notice of these wiseacres. The 
Alexandrian Jew-Christian may well have suggested the advis- 
ability of such retirement, if only for a time, lest old ties and 
associations should prove stronger than the requirements of their 
new faith. The communities of Therapeutae described by Philo 
in the de Vita Contemplativa presented a model for their imi- 
tation, if only in the matter with which St Paul proceeds to deal 
(1 Cor. vi 1-8), the settlement of all disputes outside the law courts, 

In vi. 12, St Paul cites specious maxims which the Corinthians 
have converted to their own uses, and supplies the necessary 
qualifications. ‘Ad. things are lawful for me’—but not all things 
are expedient—‘ all things are lawful for me’—but I will not be 

1 De Opificio Mundi, init. 
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dominated by any thing—meats for the belly and the belly for 
meats—but God will bring both alike to nought. 

The play on words (&eorw . . . é£ovovacOjoopuat) can hardly be 
represented in English. The point is that indulgence of any 
natural appetite leads to the formation of a tyrannical habit 
whereby a man’s liberty of action is inevitably curtailed in the 
end. The gratification can only be temporary, but the body 
apart from its functions remains an integral part of the man even 
in the resurrection from the dead (ib. 13 f: cf. Mark xii 25). 
Here, as in the doubt about the resurrection itself, their funda- 
mental error is exposed ; and its source may well have been the 
Platonist philosophy of Alexandria, which inculcated contempt 
for the body and for material existence generally. Philo bases 
his doctrine of the resurrection upon Gen. ii 17 (Legg. Al. i. 
§§ 105-108). He notes that although Adam and Eve ate of the 
forbidden fruit, they did not die but lived and perpetuated their 
life in their children. From this he infers that death is of two 
kinds—death of man and death of soul. The death which is 
the common lot of man is the separation of soul from body, 
whereas the soul’s death is corruption of virtue and assumption 
of vice. The latter is the antithesis of the former, as it implies 
the fusion of soul and body and the domination of the body 
which is the inferior element in the combination. Here, then, 
is death indeed, when the soul dies to the life of virtue and lives 
only the life of vice. So Heraclitus agrees with Moses when he 
says, ‘ We live their death and have died to their life’, meaning 
that when we live the soul is dead and buried in the body 
(odpart) as in a tomb (o7jyart), but if we die the soul lives its own 
life and is freed from its evil and dead partner the body. 

St Paul’s second qualification of the Corinthian watchword 
‘all things are lawful for me’, calls attention to the safeguard 
of the Alexandrian doctrine which they had neglected—‘I will 
not be dominated by any bodily appetite.’ But once they had 
neglected this point, the remainder affords an adequate explana- 
tion both of their abuse of the body and their denial of its 
resurrection as ridiculous—how do the dead rise, and with what 
kind of a body—body quotha—do they come? 


Liddell and Scott, s.v. motos I 4 ‘In dialogue moios is sometimes used with 
a word used by the former speaker, to express scornful surprise.’ 
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It would seem, then, that most of the trouble in the Corinthian 
Church was due to the perversion of the teaching of Apollos, who 
was the disciple of John Baptist, and an Alexandrian Jew, and 
therefore philosopher, after the manner of Philo, and on both 
grounds imbued with the spirit of the Therapeutae. Space forbids 
the completion of a detailed enquiry into the evidence of St Paul’s 
epistle. 

In conclusion, some attempt may be made to reconstruct in 
outline the work of Apollos in Corinth. He found there a 
number of Christians converted by St Paul, by whose companions 
he was accredited. A student of Scripture, he naturally inclined 
to dwell upon and to elaborate the parallel between the old and 
the new Israel. As the deliverance of the old Israel was effected, 
under God, by two leaders, so was it now in Corinth. In his 
anxiety to render due honour to St Paul, Apollos naturally 
represented himself as another Aaron, the mere mouthpiece of the 
second Moses. Pharaoh, who knew not the Lord and hardened 
his heart, was present in the persons of the unbelievers—Jews and 
Greeks—who persecuted the faithful. With them were the wise 
men (Exod. vii 11) and the scribes (ib. v 6), standing by to deride 
the folly of the tongue-tied preacher, who could only repeat, again 
and again, his naked message, the proclamation of a crucified 
Messiah. And, as of old, God’s despicable envoys triumphed 
over the magicians and the taskmasters. So far St Paul himself 
could not but endorse such a view of the situation (see 1 Cor. 
i 20ff). But he found his faithful followers ready to murmur 
and cabal against him under this fresh influence. The new 
Israel construed the persuasive eloquence of Apollos, which 
whittled away the yoke of the Law, into warrant for the 
gratification of their longing for the fleshpots of heathenism. 
This Aaron was enlightened to a degree which left him free— 
as St Paul was not—to join the social festivals held under the 
merely nominal patronage of an imaginary idol, and to countenance 
the merely technical attendance of the new-made Christians at 
the familiar worship of their ancestral Rimmon. Such catholicity 
was noticed later by Hadrian as characteristic of the Alexandrian 
Christians who divided their devotion between Christ and Serapis. 
Confronted with such worship of the Golden Calf, the later Moses, 
‘on evil days now fall’n and evil tongues’, was bound to enforce 
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the authority belonging to the réle assigned him—in all honour by 
his successor, if in derision by his children. God’s words were 
in his mouth, and if need be the staff which God had used for 
works of power was still in his hand’. However much the 
disciples of the Baptist’s disciple might prize the rite of baptism, 
St Paul thanked God that he had done nothing to encourage 
their superstition or their partisanship. He realized the dangers 
latent in this fascinating pursuit of allegory, and condemned the 
immature presumption of these pioneers of syncretistic Christianity 
in words which recall the stern sentence, ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.’ He insisted on the literal observance of the 
spirit of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem as against the 
spiritual interpretation of the letter, in which the disciples of 
Apollos, or Apollos himself, had anticipated the Epistle of 
Barnabas. Pagan rites and practices must be avoided by 
Christians, at least for the sake of the weaker brethren who 
had not attained to the heights of gnosis: it was not a Christian’s 
part to read for the forbidden foods, men like swine, like hyenas, 
like birds of prey, whose company must be shunned, and to 
debate with a specious show of docility how they might obey 
the decrees which they had wilfully exaggerated into an un- 
necessary counsel of perfection ?. 

Apollos might say with Philo* in reference to St Paul, ratra 
pev 3% OeuerAlwy tpdmovy mpoxaraBeBAjobe, Ta db GAdAa Trois codijs 
dpxitéxrovos GdAnyopias émdpyevor tmapayyéApaow émorxodopaper : 
Paul planted, I will water. St Paul retorted, as copds dpyiréxrwy 
Oeuédrrov Onna, GAdos be erxorxodopet (1 Cor. iii 10-15). He could 
recognize no other tapayyéApara than those of the Lord Jesus, 
whose spirit and mind he possessed ; and later, when the glitter- 
ing superstructure was revealed in its true colours, he had so 
much assurance of the sincerity of its builder that he was not 
afraid to beseech him to return to Corinth*: Et rivos rd épyov 
pevet 5 érorxoddunoer, micOdv Anuerat’ el tivos Td Epyov KaTaxancerat, 
CyprwOnoera, airds 8& cwOnoerat, ofrws be Gs da mupds. As it is 
written, ‘ And I will bring the third through the fire and purify 
it as silver is purified.’ J. H. A. Hart. 

1 1 Cor. iv 21. 


? Cf. Philo de Migr. Abr. § 16 eiot yap twes of rods pnrods vépous cipBoda vonrav 
mpayparav inoAapBdvovres Ta pry dyav jxpiBwcay Trav 52 padipws wrvywpnoay. 
* De Somn, ii 2. * 1 Cor, xvi 12, 





THE CONDITION OF THE GERMAN PRO- 
VINCES AS ILLUSTRATING THE 
METHODS OF ST BONIFACE. 


THE character of Saint Boniface’s activity in the German 
provinces was determined by their political and religious con- 
dition. The Chatti, who from the third or fourth century before 
the Christian era dwelt in Hesse, the country to the west of 
Thuringia, lying about the rivers Fulda and Lahn, had not 
been moved by the wave of barbarian invasion. But the old 
free kingdom of the Thuringians, stretching from the Harz 
mountains to the Danube, from the Weser on the west to the 
Elbe-Saale rivers on the east, was the creation of later barbarian 
races. Both countries fell under Frank influence. Under King 
Hermanfrid Thuringia was subdued by the Frank Theuderich I 
in 531, only to regain practical independence under its own 
dukes who were set up by the Frank Dagobert I (628-638). But 
towards the end of the seventh century a family ruling in the 
Frank interest replaced the older line’. 

Though the political bond might not always be strong, yet 
it implied the partial entrance into these eastern provinces of 
Frank civilization and institutions. German life had changed 
its character since the war-times. War and hunting were already 
replaced by agriculture as the primary occupation of man. Of 
course it is difficult to determine when Tacitus’s description 
ceased to hold good of the Germans*. Yet certainly Roman 
methods of cultivation must have greatly influenced the Franks, 


1 Willibald Vita Bonifacii p. 453 gives Theobald and Hedenus as dukes of the 
new family; they were possibly set up by Pippin. References are made, unless 
indication is otherwise given, to Jaffé’s edition of the Lives and Letters of Saint 
Boniface in his Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum iii. 

2 Tacitus Germ. 26: nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore con- 
tendunt ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et hortos rigent; sola terrae seges 
imperatur. Roman methods of making butter and cheese probably also influenced 
the Teutonic settlers. 
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* De Somn, ii 2. * 1 Cor, xvi 12, 
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provinces was determined by their political and religious con- 
dition. The Chatti, who from the third or fourth century before 
the Christian era dwelt in Hesse, the country to the west of 
Thuringia, lying about the rivers Fulda and Lahn, had not 
been moved by the wave of barbarian invasion. But the old 
free kingdom of the Thuringians, stretching from the Harz 
mountains to the Danube, from the Weser on the west to the 
Elbe-Saale rivers on the east, was the creation of later barbarian 
races. Both countries fell under Frank influence. Under King 
Hermanfrid Thuringia was subdued by the Frank Theuderich I 
in 531, only to regain practical independence under its own 
dukes who were set up by the Frank Dagobert I (628-638). But 
towards the end of the seventh century a family ruling in the 
Frank interest replaced the older line’. 

Though the political bond might not always be strong, yet 
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1 Willibald Vita Bonifacii p. 453 gives Theobald and Hedenus as dukes of the 
new family; they were possibly set up by Pippin. References are made, unless 
indication is otherwise given, to Jaffé’s edition of the Lives and Letters of Saint 
Boniface in his Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum iii. 

2 Tacitus Germ. 26: nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore con- 
tendunt ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et hortos rigent; sola terrae seges 
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and probably a decided improvement in the manner of developing 
the soil had also been effected beyond the Rhine by the eighth 
century. Already the German villages, with their common 
meadow, pasture and woodland, and with the homes of their 
inhabitants surrounded by gardens growing the apple and the 
pear, were giving evidence of more peaceful times’. By this 
period the large owner would be acquiring land at the expense 
of the small free proprietor. Local dignitaries would be required 
by the administrative system, as in the Frankish state, to serve 
as heads of gaus, and these would often be attached to the 
Frank interest. It can scarcely be wrong to see influential 
leaders of the official class in the brothers Dettic and Deorwulf 
who were ruling at Amoeneburg when Boniface first went to 
Hesse, and gave him the land for his first monastery*. There 
were indeed many channels for outside influences ; trade opened 
its routes and markets; Frank immigrants made a permanent 
settlement on the Main; already the travellers, beggars, jugglers, 
and performers had begun the wayfaring which was so marked 
a feature of mediaeval life *. 

General progress, however, had not reached any high level 
in the north-eastern provinces by Boniface’s time. The vast 
forests, the lack of roads, the distances between the communities, 
made his task almost impossible. The people were poor and 
exposed to the marauding raids of the Saxons. When labouring 
in farther Hesse in 722 Boniface had to share the poverty and 
dangers of the people, and by so doing he won their hearts‘. 
In Thuringia conditions were but little better. The Saxons 
were constant foes whose advance on the north, together with 
that of the Franks on the south, had confined the Thuringians 
to the country between the Werra and Saale rivers, the 
Thuringian forest and the Harz Mountains. On entering 
Thuringia in 725 Boniface found that part of the population 

* Monographien sur deutschen Kulturgeschichte 6, Bartels Der Bauer. In the fifth 


century there was in Auxerre a pear-tree on the branches of which hung heads 
of wild beasts. 


? Willibald, cap. 6 p. 449. Amoeneburg, a fortified place, would be at least the 
centre of a villa and as such would have a curtis regia. v. Ribel Die Franken, ihr 
Eroberungs- und Siedelungs-System im deutschen Volkslande p. 32. 

5 Monographien sur deutschen Kulturgeschichte 10, Hampe Fahrende Leute. 

* Willibald, cap. 6 p. 449; Liudger Vita Greg. 2 (M. G. H. Scrip. xv p. 69f). 
Saxon wars in 722 are mentioned by Annal. Lauresh. 722. 
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had gone over to the Saxons as a result of the tyranny which 
the new ducal family was forced to exercise in order to assert 
Frank authority over a people attached to their former line 
of rulers'. The Slavs also broke over the eastern border, 
and probably often remained as settlers to retard progress 
and Christianity. 

Boniface indeed was not the first to teach Christianity in 
southern Hesse at least and in Thuringia. Probably before 
the end of the Empire some Christian teaching had spread 
from Mainz and Trier and the border cities into Hesse. Later, 
though there was no definite mission from the Frank church 
into either province, yet the advance of Frank power meant 
the gradual growth of Christian influence; the Thuringian king 
Hermanfrid married the niece of the Frank Theuderich, and 
his brother was the father of Saint Radegunde. Thus Frank 
Christianity defeated the earlier Arian faith. The native ruling 
family established by Dagobert I was Christian, as was the 
Frankish dynasty succeeding it. Indeed the second duke of 
the latter line, Hedenus, wished to call in the Roman archbishop 
Willibrord*. But the orthodox faith of their rulers, associated 
as it was with Frank suzerainty, was rejected by the nobles 
and people; they became attached to the Celtic preachers who 
were recommended by their political neutrality, as were the early 
English workers in Friesland. 

The restoration of orthodoxy within the Christian body was 
only one side of Boniface’s task in Hesse and Thuringia. He 
had to remove heathen influences from his church. His measures 
were determined by the character of the popular heathenism 
and its relation to Christianity. The heathen faith, arising 
naturally from the conception of a superhuman life which 
dreams, nightmare, and the phenomena of death produced, mani- 
fested itself in observances relating to the souls of the dead, in 
belief in elves, giants,and wood- and water-spirits, in the practice 
of magic and divination, and in the worship of greater gods, 
possibly the personification of natural forces or the deified 
ancestors of tribes. 

* Willibald, cap. 6 p. 453. 


? He gave Willibrord grants of land about Armstadt and Schwarzburg; 
v. Hauck K.D. i p. 440, and Rubel Die Franken p. 333. 
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It is probable that this religion reached its highest develop- 
ment among the Frisians, Saxons, and Scandinavians; in the 
south it was more affected by the movements of the barbarian 
peoples and by external influences. True, in Hesse and Thuringia 
Boniface found well-established heathen usages, sacrifices by 
priests to Wodan, the offering of human lives, the eating of the 
flesh of horses and other animals which had been sacrificed to 
the gods’. Yet the removal of a people from their ancestral 
homes, groves, and springs must have greatly weakened their 
inherited beliefs, which were so closely bound up with their local 
surroundings and associations. Thus Thuringia had been much 
more affected by Christianity than Hesse, because the inhabitants 
of Hesse by their long and unbroken residence could maintain 
their local rites. Farther Hesse was virtually heathen when 
Boniface first came. there in 722, and his felling of the oak 
sacred to Thor on his second visit was not paralleled by any 
such extreme step in Thuringia ?. 

The Teutonic religion was not a joyous worship of nature. 
Its gods were stern, possibly made so by their leadership in 
war; as exacting deities they had their groves, temples, images, 
and formal sacrificial worship. They were bound up indeed with 
the tribal life, with its justice and its fighting, but were removed 
from the spheres of thought and morality. They did not set 
any aesthetic or moral standard. The life of deeds, which their 
worshippers led, allowed little intellectual activity and required, 
as its main virtues, courage and fidelity. There were no humaner 
virtues associated with religion, nor had any Teutonic piety or 
meditation developed. When, with the advance of civilization, 
society turned to more peaceful occupations*, the want of 
a more intellectual religion and one appealing to the higher 


1 Ep. 28 p. 94. Christians sold their slaves to be sacrificed; Epp. 28 p. 93, 
27 p. 89. 

2 The difference between Thuringia and Hesse in their relation to Christianity 
is made apparent by Willibald’s account (cap. 6). In Thuringia Boniface has to 
recall the leading men and the clergy into the orthodox church, but in Hesse— 
Farther Hesse particularly—heathenism is the main obstacle. ‘ Similiter et iuxta 
fines Saxonum, Hessorum populum paganicis adhuc ritibus oberrantem, a daemoni- 
orum, evangelica praedicando mandata, captivitate liberavit, multisque milibus 
hominum expurgata paganica vetustate baptizatis.. .’ 


* Note the opposition of the elves to agriculture, and the clearing of their forests. 
Grimm Teutonic Mythology ii p. 459. 
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feelings of men may have been felt. To the few better minds 
among the Germans Christianity offered, as it did to the noble 
at the court of Edwine of Northumbria, a fuller explanation of 
life and also a more satisfactory account of God and the universe 
than did the old faith. The letter of Daniel of Winchester to 
Boniface, which urged him to prove to his people the im- 
possibility of a number of gods coming into existence, remaining 
of the same number, and being influenced by human offerings, 
can scarcely have been a mere scholastic exercise for the bishop 
who had the south Saxons bordering on his diocese, but probably 
shews that such speculation did interest some of the heathen. 
There had been no priestly caste among the Germans—if there 
had been, Boniface’s task would have been more difficult—but 
the official priests possessed legal and religious knowledge, and 
possibly those Christian priests, who continued to offer heathen 
sacrifices*, were converts from this class, whom the speculative 
side of Christianity had attracted. 

But the effective appeal of Christianity to the heathen people 
was made by the superior strength of its Deity over their gods. 
The more striking portion of Daniel’s letter emphasized the 
weakness of the heathen gods who did not hinder Christian 
advance, and the increasing prosperity of Christians who held 
the fertile parts of the earth. The latter argument may have 
arisen from the slightly sophistical turn of Daniel’s mind, or 
may indicate that, however deeply Christianity affected the 
lives of the English, they had not yet fully grasped its spiritual 
character. 

During the early centuries Christianity had spread among 
the humble and unfree, but when made the religion of the 
empire it gained in power and prestige, and in the north appealed 
at first to kings, and to all the strong and free who scorned feeble 
gods. The conversion of the people began from above. It was 
the leading men in Thuringia whom Boniface sought to win to 
his side*. In Hesse he wished by a bold stroke to convince the 
people that their gods could not lift a finger to help themselves. 


1 Ep. 15 p. 71. M. G. H. Ep. 111 p. 271. Cp. Hahn Bonifaz und Lul p. 115 sq. 

3 Ep. 28 p. 93 

> Willibald, cap. 5 p. 446. Of course it is true that these men had been 
influenced by Christian teaching before and were expected to be friendly. So 
too much importance should not be attached to this example. 

VOL. VII. D 
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So, after deliberation with the Christian converts, he felled the 
sacred oak at Geismar!. His splendid courage and fine per- 
sonality awed the heathen; who respected him, moreover, as 
being under the protection of Charles Martel. The practical 
Englishman rightly valued deeds above words. The crash of 
the sacred tree was the death-song of heathenism in Hesse. 
Probably still another cause of Boniface’s unresisted con- 
version of the German people was the similarity between their 
religion and Christianity as it was developing. The faith of 
Boniface and his contemporaries had a truly spiritual side, as 
shewn by the virtues of charity, purity, humility and piety 
which it fostered in these English men and women ; but it was 
bound up with beliefs and practices which were at least 
analogous in their development to, if not derived from, those 
of the older religions. Hence, though the fundamental ideas 
of Christianity, such as the Atonement, might be difficult of 
comprehension to the heathen*, yet there were many of its 
external features to which they knew some parallel. One of 
the deepest convictions of both Bede and Boniface was that 
of the intimate connexion between this world and the other, 
as shewn by the divine guidance of man, by the communion of 
man with angels and saints, and by dreams, visions, and miracles. 
Similarly, the lives of the heathen were filled with the presence of 
superhuman beings. Christian angels were to them transformed 
elves, and devils and demons took some of their attributes 
from gods and elves, many from giants. The whole Chris- 
tian conception of death and the life of the soul after death 
resembled that of heathenism. Boniface accepted the account 
given to him by the Abbess of Barking of a sick man’s vision 
of the after-world*; the conducting of the souls by guardian 
spirits, the fight of the good and the bad spirits over them, the 
crossing of the bridge from Heaven to Hell, and the places of 
eternal abode, as they were described, were quite within the 
range of the heathen imagination*. The honours given by 
the heathen to their dead found a counterpart in prayers for the 


1 Willibald, cap. 6 p. 452. 

4 They might find it difficult to grasp the idea of a suffering God, though their 
spring gods, Balder and Siegfried, were sacrificed. 

3 Ep. 10 p. 53. Bede recounts similar visions: H. E. v 12. 

* Grimm Teutonic Mythology ii p. 826 sqq. ; also iii Preface, 
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departed and in the keeping of special days in commemoration 
of them. Christian saints were taking the place of the older gods 
and borrowing their attributes, as St Michael did those of 
Wodan. Indeed there was no little toleration shewn by the new 
faith to the old. Gregory I had ordered his missionaries in 
England to change the heathen sanctuaries into Christian 
churches, so that the people might be drawn by their old 
associations’. Boniface shewed the same spirit by erecting 
on the spot where the sacred oak stood at Geismar, and out of 
its timber, a chapel of St Peter*. Sacred hills and fountains 
were christened and named after saints; Christian feasts fell on 
heathen holidays*; Christmas borrowed many characteristics 
of the Yule-feast; St John’s day had characteristics of the 
old Midsummer feast ; the Easter fire resembled the need-fire *. 
The Christian worship itself cannot have appeared wholly strange 
to the heathen. They had been accustomed in some measure to 
temples and images. Sacramental forms may have recalled some 
of their own usages®. Moreover, the ceremonial and especially 
the music® of the Church can scarcely have failed to appeal to 
the Germans. 

The Christian religion could indeed afford to be somewhat 
tolerant of heathen beliefs and usages; its attitude toward the 
German faith was necessarily different from that of unbending 
hostility, which it had at first taken up toward Graeco-Roman 
worship. Yet it did not fail to condemn the German spirits, 
such as the giants who wished to destroy Christian churches 
and were terrified by bells, or the gods whom it identified 
with devils. In his letters and synods Boniface persistently 

1 Bede H.E. i. 30. * Willibald, cap. 6 p. 452. 


3 Widukind writes : ‘ The teast days of heathen error have now been changed 
by the holy word of pious men into days of fasting and preaching, and days kept 
in honour of all departed Christians.’ 

* Grimm T. M. ii p. 616sq. Yet cp. Boniface Ep. 80 ‘ ignis pascalis’. 

5 ‘The sprinkling of a new-born babe with water closely resembled Christian 
baptism, the sign of the hammer that of the cross,’ &c. Grimm 7. M. iii p. xxxvi. 
However, Grimm possibly exaggerates the resemblance in these particulars. For 
the heathen custom of carrying images in procession see the Indiculus Superstitionum, 
Migne P. L. lxxxix p. 810, and Grimm J. M. i p. 64. 

* Organs were known in England in Aldhelm’s time. Boniface and his com- 
panions in all probability brought in the Gregorian chant. For the liturgical 


singing in the north see Schubinger Die Sdngerschule St. Gallens vom vitt-xit 
Jahrhundert. 
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denounced heathen survivals, which, though possibly unfairly 
presented by Christian writers, were bound to degenerate, as 
the people embraced Christianity more fully, into the mere 
practice of magic and divination, and the more superstitious 
forms of the older faith’, But on the whole he can scarcely 
have found that the people in Hesse and Thuringia experienced 
much difficulty in changing from their religion to a low grade of 
Christianity. They certainly never raised any national -opposi- 
tion to Christian influence. 

That resistance to Christianity for patriotic and religious 
motives was no impossibility was shewn by the Frisians, and 
later by the Saxons. The character of Friesland, indeed, and of 
its people, had cut it off in great part from the life of the 
continent. Probably it was some centuries before the Christian 
era that a German people from the Elbe district, akin to the 
Saxons, occupied the marshes and sandy coast of the North 
Sea, between the rivers Sinkfal and Weser, and the moors 
inland. By settling first on the sandy soil in individual buildings, 
by diking back the sea, and by fishing, seafaring and piracy 
they won a hard livelihood, and developed an enduring and 
independent spirit. A later writer described them as ‘living 
almost like fishes amid the waters which hemmed them in on 
all sides, so that they rarely had access to outside countries 
unless in ships’*. At peace with the Roman Empire, they 
were isolated by the barbarian invasions, behind the screen of 
which they preserved their institutions, their German local assem- 
blies and judicial usages, and their strong national religion *. 
Their worship was ‘as stern as themselves—the deities of the 
sea demanded human sacrifices; but the idols and temples, 
which it was death to profane, and the island Heligoland, 
itself, its shrines, springs and cattle sacred to the god Fosite, 
shewed a religious developement reached by the Saxons alone 
among other German peoples. It was in truth a faith worth 
fighting for. The people were with their kings in defending 
their national institutions and beliefs against Frank supremacy 


* For a detailed account of the heathen survivals see the Indiculus Super- 
stitionum, Migne P. L. lxxxix p. 810; also Pirmin De Singulis Tribus Canon. 
Scaropsus, Migne P. L. \xxxix p. 1041 ; Grimm 7. M. iv. 

2? Anonymous of Utrecht, early ninth century. 

® Lex Frisionum in M. G. H. iii Leges p. 631 sqq. 
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and Christianity. Christian influences might have entered 
gradually with the Frisian merchants returning from the markets 
of St Denis or by the trade route from Worms and Cologne; 
but they were retarded by the alliance between the Christian 
missionaries and the Frank kings. Legend has it that the 
Frisian king Radbod, with his foot in the water to be baptized, 
asked whether his ancestors were in Heaven or Hell. To an 
unsatisfactory answer he replied: ‘I prefer to be with my 
ancestors in Hell rather than with a few beggars in Heaven’, 
and rejected the sacrament’. It took long years of English 
effort to overcome this opposition. 

Though the absence of any such vigorous national resistance 
made the actual conversion of the German provinces easier for 
Boniface, yet it scarcely rendered his whole task less arduous. 
If the step from the old faith to the new was easy, the step 
backward was no more difficult. Indifference to the one could 
not readily be made enthusiasm for the other. The result was 
a mixture of heathen and Christian practices. The people had 
masses offered for their heathen relatives*. They ate, after making 
the sign of the cross over it, meat which had been offered to the 
heathen gods*. It became necessary for Boniface under these 
circumstances to fix the standard of Christian usage definitely, and 
to bring his people to live up to it. Hence points of discipline 
always had the greatest importance in his sight. Moreover, 
a religion of ceremonial could only be replaced by a system 
also employing ceremonial. There could as yet be little grasp 
of spiritual meaning. So when ceremonial was so much in point 
it had to be insisted upon, and its peculiarities had to be clearly 
set forth. It has been the custom to assign undue scrupulousness 
as the cause of his attention to detail, and to reproach Boniface 
with it. But surely it is unwise to carp at the policy of a 
thoroughly practical Englishman who was face to face with 
the actual difficulties, when this care for the small points of 
discipline and administration was characteristic of the great 
missionaries of the period, and when a sufficiently valid explana- 


' Annales Xantenses comes from the eleventh century, and Chronicon Hollandiae 
borrows from it. Vita Wulframni (bishop of Sens) is not authentic: v. Richthofen 
Untersuchungen tiber friesische Rechtsgeschichte ii p. 356. 

3 Ep, 28 p. 93. > Ep. 27 p. 89. 
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tion of it can be given on other grounds. It would be as unsafe 
to judge from the official answers sent by the Papal court to 
Boniface, in which the questions are answered in orderly and 
business-like form’, that he attached equal importance to all 
the subjects under discussion, as to infer from the record of 
synodical proceedings that all the enactments met equally 
serious difficulties. On the contrary, Boniface recognized clearly 
that the importance of right practice must be grasped -by the 
heathen if they were to draw a sharp line between their old faith 
and the Christian worship. It was the conviction of Boniface 
that only upon pure observance could be built a religion of 
the heart. Accordingly he procured the papal order that flesh 
which had been offered in sacrifice must not be eaten*. So in 
his old age he was concerned about the fitness of certain animals 
for food, about the proper time for eating lard, and about the 
form of blessing used in Gaul*. Such great carefulness, which 
his years possibly increased, cannot be taken to indicate hardness 
and lack of sympathy in the man who had given his life to his 
people, and in the matter of the prohibited degrees had been 
desirous of relaxing in their interest the established marriage- 
rules *, 

The condition of the German provinces likewise explains 
another outstanding feature of Boniface’s policy. If his people 
were to be prevented from relapsing into heathenism, they had 
gradually to be trained to an appreciation of the spiritual 
content of Christianity. In short, their lives had to be filled 
with permanent religious and educational influences. Hence 
the villages and hamlets were made the basis of a permanent 
organization. Monasteries were essential, as colonies of the 
faith planted to check reaction and to train the native clergy. 
But to surround his people with such an atmosphere as he 
desired Boniface could look for aid only to his native land, 
where the Christian religion and the arts of civilization had 
most closely mingled. 

English men and women gladly came to transplant their 


1 Ep. 80 p. 221. Compare the correspondence of Augustine and Gregory in its 
bearing on the whole subject. 

* Ep. 27 p. 89. 3 Ep, 80 p. 231. 

* Epp. 27 p. 89 ; 30 pp. 96, 97 5 29 P. 945 31 P- 97- 

5 Willibald, cap. 6 p. 454. 
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piety and culture into Germany. Lul, Denehard, and Burchard 
were only typical of these trained and trusted disciples. No 
missionary before Boniface had relied so much upon the assis- 
tance of women. Lioba, ‘the beloved ’, ‘ beautiful as the angels, 
fascinating in her speech, learned in the Holy Scriptures and 
canons’, was the most charming of these’. She and Thecla 
and Chunihilt took charge of convents, and brought the spirit 
of Christian piety and virtue among German women and into 
German homes. To them girls were given to be educated. 
The handicrafts and fine arts in which English nuns excelled 
were taught. The embroidered corporal which Boniface sent 
to Bishop Pehthelm in 735 was certainly the work of these 
women*, So the English monks, as they penetrated the 
country *, brought all the arts which England had developed. 
At Fritzlar the brothers under the English abbot Wigbert 
planted vines before their door. From such centres new methods 
of cultivation would spread among the people. Boniface knew 
well the value of such assistants when he went far to meet them ¢, 
It is indeed admitted that the character of his English friends 
furnishes the best proof of what Boniface did for Germany. 
They replaced immoral priests who sacrificed to Wodan and 
kept the popular faith mixed with heathen beliefs. Like 
Augustine, Theodore, and Hadrian, Boniface used education 
and all the civilizing arts to mould the character of his people 
and to raise them to a higher plane. Like the missionaries 
to England® he recognized that the whole society must be 
pervaded by a thoroughly Christian atmosphere if the results 
of the Christian teaching were to be secured. 
E, J. KYLIiz. 

1 Ep. 23 p. 83. 

* Ep. 29 p. 95 ‘corporale pallium, albis stigmatibus variatum.’ Palla corporalis 
is the form in the Ordo Romanus, but there is one case of a similar use of pallium, 
v. Ducange. It is interesting to note that Boniface pleaded his ignorance of the 
best Roman usage to Gregory II. Life among an uncultured people may have 
been taking the edge off his scholarship. For the suggestion as to the translation 
of this phrase and for other assistance I am indebted to the Rev. F. E. Brightman. 

3 Willibald, cap. 6 p. 454. * Ep. 98 p. 246. 

5 Their methods must of course have influenced him. Cp. Ep. 30 p. 97. 
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THE SUBTLE SERPENT. 


THE serpent has a great place in ancient legend; and 
‘Serpent Worship’ has been the title of more than one modern 
treatise. Books and chapters on the serpent commonly bring 
together myths and legends impossible to reconcile. The serpent 
is the author of evil, and yet there is an Agathodaemon or good 
serpent. The serpent bites, and the serpent heals. In the 
garden of the Hesperides it guards the apples; in the garden 
of Eden it tempts Eve to take the fruit. People worship the 
serpent, or they worship Apollo for destroying it. It is the 
serpent who tempts Eve, yet Eve herself is the serpent. It will 
not be mere idleness if we try to reconcile these anomalies. 

It is not sufficiently recognized that the legends of the ancient 
world were full of serious meaning for those to whom they were 
first addressed. A system of teaching existed in which truth 
was often set forth in dramatic representation, or suggested by 
symbols. The sun was a symbol of the Deity, as Lord of light 
and life, and Ruler of the seasons of the year. The welfare of 
man required that he should become acquainted with the laws 
of heaven, and regulate his life’s activities thereby. To begin 
with, he must know the times and seasons for agricultural 
operations ; and whatever power deranged his calendar or altered 
the declination of the stars on which he had depended, was the 
enemy of God and man alike. There is no doubt that the 
inimical power was represented by a serpent; though the reptile 
was no more the actual devil than the sun was the veritable 
Deity. But the sun and the serpent were thus brought into 
opposition and conflict. The system of teaching under which 
this was done may be described as astro-religious; for it took 
account of the general movement of the heavens, and inculcated 
reverence for the divine order. Its basis was so ample and its 
fabric so large that it found room for more than one serpent 
symbol: and we in these days must learn to distinguish if we 
desire to understand. 
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In Egypt the serpent Apophis or Apepi, the enemy of Ra 
the sun-god, is not necessarily the same as the serpent Typhon 
who caused the death of Osiris. Nor is a dragon possessing 
wings quite the same sort of creature as a wingless and limbless 
reptile gliding or creeping on the ground. Lenormant, writing 
on the First Sin, and remarking that there are in ancient legend 
divine serpents, essentially benign in character, protective, pro- 
phetic, linked with gods of health and healing, says that we do 
find by their side a gigantic serpent who personifies a hostile and 
nocturnal power, a wicked principle, material darkness, and moral 
evil. Let us seek a clue in natural facts. 

When we look at a celestial globe and observe such constella- 
tions as Andromeda, Hercules,and Pegasus, we must acknowledge 
some connexion between Greek legend and the stars, whether 
the constellations suggested the stories, or were afterwards framed 
as a lasting record of events. Astronomy has several serpents, 
and it may be that this diversity will afford some clue to the 
different and sometimes opposite character of the serpents in 
legend. There is a Draco near the Pole and a Serpentarius 
near the Equator, besides a Hydra and a Cefus in southern 
waters. Of course whales and hydras are very different from 
serpents zoologically ; but sometimes all that the legend requires 
is a monster of the waters. Egyptian charts of the northern 
skies shew a hippopotamus and a crocodile; and these as well 
as the serpent were emblems of Typho, the evil genius. Wilkinson 
tells us that the people of Apollonopolis ate the crocodile upon 
a certain occasion, in order to shew their abhorrence of Typho ; 
and solemnly hunted this animal upon a particular day set apart 
for the purpose. 

Take first the Polar Dragon. Around the present Pole as 
a centre, all the stars apparently revolve in circles; and the 
curves in fact do not differ perceptibly from circles. But in 
reality they are slightly cycloidal, like the curves made by any 
point in the circumference of a carriage wheel ; for the polar axis, 
like the carriage axle, is in motion. It makes a circle round the 
pole of the ecliptic; and the motion of the stars near it becomes 
a motion in coils. Our astronomical charts or celestial spheres— 
which are derived from ancient zodiacs and star-temples—shew 
a dragon coiling round the pole of the ecliptic, though not 
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extending out to the wide circle which theory seems to demand. 
It is shrunken, and its tail, if it ever was between its teeth, has 
escaped. In the classical description of the Shield of Hercules, 
which Mr. R. A. Proctor, with much probability, regards as 
relating to the dome of a zodiac temple,— 

The scaly horror of a dragon coiled 

Full in the central field, unspeakable ; 

With eyes oblique, retorted, that askant 

Shot gleaming fire. 

Mr. Proctor says, however, that any one who considers atten- 
tively the aspect of the constellation Draco in the heavens will 
perceive that the drawing of the head in the maps is not correct. 
The head is no longer pictured as it must have been conceived 
by those who first formed the constellation. The two bright 
stars Beta and Gamma are now placed on a head in profile; 
whereas formerly they marked the two eyes. Mr Proctor 
considers that the attitude of the animal is far more natural 
when the star Iota of Hercules marks the tongue, for then the 
creature is situated like a winged serpent hovering above the 
horizon and looking downwards. 

The second great serpent of the legends may be called the 
Equatorial Serpent; and this again ought theoretically to lie 
all round the Equator, with sinuosities above and below that line. 
But only the great snake which is handled by Ophiuchus (or 
Serpentarius) remains now, as a serpent of the sun’s path. 
Sir William Drummond says that with the Egyptians a serpent 
was the hieroglyph of the ecliptic circle, the path of the sun. 
Mr King also, in The Guostics, alluding to the serpentine legs 
of the Abraxas god, observes that the serpent symbolized the 
sun’s winding course through the zodiac. The serpent with its 
tail in its mouth, as the Phoenicians represented it, has seemed 
so apt an emblem of eternity—or at least of time-cycles, never- 
ending, still beginning—that any search after a meaning has 
been apt to end there. But it is not the mere annual course 
of the sun that is chiefly concerned when his path is likened 
to a serpent. The constellation Ophiuchus, if not a remnant ot 
a serpent that once extended all round the ecliptic, seems at 
least to suggest and represent such a serpent. The backward 
motion of the equinoctial points has a very marked effect on 
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the position of the zodiacal constellations, carrying them above 
the Equator in succession, on one side of the heavens, and below 
on the other. The movement is wave-like, and might be 
described as serpentine; it is slow and insidious, and on that 
account deceptive. Stars which had formerly heralded the 
spring, or the autumn, pass below or above; and no longer 
tell the season accurately. Men are deceived if they depend 
on them. This sinuous movement of the glittering stars explains 
Isaiah’s reference to Leviathan the crooked serpent, gliding, 
winding, girdling the earth, and associated with the dragon 
that is in the sea (xxvii 1). The prophet seems to glance at 
Egypt, where the evil earth-serpent, Apepi, was the enemy 
of the sun-god Ra; and by connexion of thought the enemy of 
Jehovah whose symbol was also the sun. In the Egyptian 
story Apepi made a chine or chasm which was dangerous to 
sun and stars (thus clear is it that the serpent had astronomical 
connexions) into which the luminaries fell and were helpless. 
Through the shifting of the Pole the declination of the stars 
was changed ; and for sun and stars alike the equinoctial point 
was moved. The gap between the old trysting-place and the 
new was the hiatus here called the chine. In the language of 
symbols the jaws of the serpent were thereabout ; and in work- 
a-day fact it had become uncertain where the spring began’, or 
where the summer ended. The Egyptians spoke of a crocodile 
of the west who swallowed down the stars. 

The dragon of high heaven would be in full accord with the 
serpent of the ecliptic; because the shifting of the Pole and 
the recession of the equinoxes result alike from the conical 
motion of the earth’s axis. The phenomena in the two regions 
bear a corresponding appearance. Certain stars fall away from 
the Pole; and those in league with them depart from the equi- 
noctial point. In Egypt these stars or their tutelary divinities 
are ‘children of failure’, like angels who kept not their first 
estate. They disturb the ancient order and lead men into 
error. Apepi is spoken of as their leader. 

These two serpents, however, do not exhaust the list. In 


1 Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days began, and caused the day- 
spring to know its place !—Job xxxviii 12. 
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Egypt there is a devil of darkness called Typhon, and his 
mischief is of a slightly different sort from that of Apepi. The 
encroachment of the dark hemisphere upon the light, through 
precession, is continuously in one direction, whereas the mischief 
wrought by Typhon was intermittent, varying, and admitted 
of advance and retreat.. It was in all respects such as would 
result from a defective calendar, which assigned a wrong measure 
to the year, and was repeatedly altered this way and that without 
being made perfect. We know from Herodotus that the Egyptian 
year at one time consisted of twelve months of thirty days each; 
to which five days were added and called a ‘little month’. 
Experience would shew that even this left the year too short ; 
and it must be eked out with some form of intercalary. The 
new effort would perhaps make the year too long; and there 
would be a vexatious period of calendar-mending, with alternate 
give and take. The practical effect on the beginning of the 
year, or any season of the year, would resemble that produced 
by the precession of the equinoxes—the spring might be antici- 
pated in the calendar, and then, six months later, the winter 
would come too soon. The two hemispheres were opposed as 
summer and winter, as light and darkness,as Heaven and Hades; 
and one was encroaching upon the other. Yet whereas the 
precession movement was continuously in the same direction ; 
the effect of calendar changes was advance and retreat, as 
uncertain as the fortune of war. 

This condition of things makes it easy to understand how there 
came to be two serpents, one of the summer and the upper air, 
the other of winter and the nether world. The two hemispheres 
are the double lands over which the sun-god reigns; and they 
were assumed to have their counterpart in the Upper and Lower 
Egypt, reigned over by the Pharaoh. Symbolically, Pharaoh 
was the sun-god, and sat on the throne of the sun-god; and in 
fact was addressed as the god. On the Stele of the Dream, 
Pharaoh beheld in his vision two snakes, one to his right, the 
other to his left; and the interpreters said, ‘Thou wilt have 
the southern lands and seize the northern, and the two crowns 
will be put upon thy head.’ The two snakes belonged to the 
two hemispheres, the dominions of Horus and Set respectively, 
and looked defiance at one another across the boundary. Set 
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or Typhon, the evil power of the nether world, has his basis 
in .the defective calendar. 

Typhon, as Serpent or Crocodile, stretches from west to east 
along the under hemisphere. He is the evil one of Egypt; but 
as he fills only half the circle there is room for him to be opposed 
by the good. When this monster of the darkness is allowed 
to advance, pushing the New Year’s Day out of its proper place, 
the calendar year ceases to correspond with the facts of Nature: 
the truth is not told; the serpent speaks lies. 

Horus and Set fought many battles, and each combatant 
suffered in turn. The dispute was about the boundary line; 
and the wrong-doing was always charged on Set (or Typhon). 
Plutarch had learned that the name Typhon signifies ‘that which 
tyrannizes and constrains by force’; and also a return, and again 
an overleaping ; a certain forcible and impeding check, opposition 
and turning upside down'. Typhon, though often killed in these 
battles, was soon on his legs again. Finally, however, a treaty of 
peace was made between the cembatants ; and that we must take 
to mean that the two halves of the year were satisfactorily 
adjusted. Thoth, the lord of the balance, acted as arbitrator, 
and adjudged the kingdom to be divided between Horus and Set’. 
Again we read that Seb, the earth-god (of the Equator circle), 
terminated the war, assigning to the one combatant Lower Egypt, 
to the other Upper Egypt, fixing with precision the limit of their 
domains. In an ancient version Horus and Set stand on opposite 
eminences, in the character of two land surveyors, and solemnly 
agree respecting the natural boundaries of each other’s domains. 
Each pronounces the formula, ‘The land of An is the boundary 
of the land’—An being On or Heliopolis, the city of the sun, 
the terrestrial representative of the spring equinox. Such was 
the symbolism. 

So satisfactory was the new arrangement deemed to be— 
probably the adoption of the tropical year—that the north and 
south were believed to be eternally reconciled. Horus and Set 
had become friends. The erstwhile evil serpent is now as good as 


' ¢As though alternately attracted and repelled by a lodestone.’ Plutarch On 
Isis and Osiris xlix and Ixii. 

* See Proc, Soc. Bib. Archaeol. xii 8. 424 ; Maspero Dawn of Civilisation p. 178; 
Comp. Renouf on the Book of the Dead chap. cx. 
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the other. They are like brothers, and are sometimes called the 
two Horuses. They were united as a two-headed god, with an 
ass-head facing one way, a hawk-head the other—the symbolic 
heads which had belonged to them respectively: or again with 
the heads of the black vulture and the golden hawk, the colours 
being symbolical of the two hemispheres. Horus and Set are 
alike healers, giving efficacy to drugs and imparting strength 
to invalids, They were both adored throughout Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and were considered part of the same divine 
system. 

On the rod of Mercury the two serpents are again face to face, 
suggesting either defiance or agreement; but in either case 
equilibrium, after a struggle in which there had been alternate 
gain of ground. 

We have, then, a dragon of the North Pole, and a serpent 
of the Zodiac, with a duplication of the latter. Consistent 
symbolism would seem to require also a serpent or dragon for 
the South Pole, if only the ancients had been acquainted with 
the stars of that region. But apparently they were not, and the 
constellations of that part of the heavens are modern. Servius 
remarks (ad Virg. Georg. i 205) that there are three snakes 
in the sky, one lying between the Bears, the second grasped by 
Ophiuchus, the third to the south, around the Craver and Corvus. 
This third one is the Hydra, which lies below Leo and Virgo, 
and extends almost to Libra. ‘ Huge o’er heaven trail her spires’ 
says Aratus the Greek poet. The constellation is said to repre- 
sent the many-headed monster destroyed by Hercules, and 
probably does represent the zodiacal serpent as it figured in 
charts revised by Hercules—if we may take the story of his 
labours to be an allegorical account of certain astronomical 
reforms. This Hydra, though not identical with the Egyptian 
Set, is more or less analogous to that enemy of light. It does 
not in any way disturb our conclusion that Typhon, the embodi- 
ment of evil, personifies the nether half-circle of the ecliptic, 
associated with darkness and winter. 

Myths, figures, and phrases survive to shew that a serpent or 
other monster was conceived of as extending all along the 
under side of the world, with its head at one of the equinoctial 
points and its tail at the other. ‘The jaws of darkness’ is an 
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expression which assumes terrible meaning when we know that 
they were the mouth of the monster; and ‘the jaws of death’ 
was the same thing, because that cavernous mouth was the 
entrance to Hades. Eclipses of the moon, because they occur 
when the satellite is near her nodes, are said to take place at the 
head and tail of the dragon. This is the language of our own 
astronomers, at the present day, derived by tradition from their 
fathers ; and in view of it, the notions of the Chinese may not 
seem so very ridiculous. The dragon we are seeking to identify 
was plainly the Darkness of the Underworld, regarded as 
extended half-way round the ecliptic. As Night, the monster 
has its head and tail in the positions of dawn and sunset. As 
Winter the extremities are at the two equinoxes, and the monster 
is apt to creep onward factitiously when the calendar year is not 
of accurate length. As Precession Darkness or the winter of the 
Great Year, it creeps onward in reality, and the place of the 
equinox has to be readjusted. 

Being opposed to Truth and the Divine Order of the world, 
this serpent might well enough serve as a type of the devil. In 
the religious system of Persia, at least, Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
the Deities of Light and Darkness, of Good and Evil, are plainly 
correlated with the two halves of the year. Such antagonisms as 
Apollo and the Python, St George and the Dragon, may be 
understood as conflicts between the two hemispheres or their 
champions, to hold back or to push forward the boundary 
between summer and winter. Ahriman’s power was to be 
destroyed after a struggle of 12,000 years; which appears to 
be on the scale of the Great Year. Apollo's victory over the 
Python may represent the abolition of some precession anomaly— 
a check to the advance of the morster—when the error had not 
extended beyond a few degrees. In the warfare between 
St Michael and the Dragon (Rev. xii) the dragon according to 
the Scripture writer represents the old serpent, he that is called 
the Devil and Satan. The Feast of St Michael is appropriately 
fixed at the season of the autumn equinox. 

This general survey should prepare us to consider whether the 
story of the Serpent in Paradise is not a record in symbolical 
language, by early priest-astronomers. The event occurred soon 
after the ‘ fall of the angels’, which was the altered declination of 
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the stars, making them deceivers. The sun and moon had been 
adopted for signs and for seasons, for days and for years; and 
the new arrangement seemed to promise happiness. The year 
beginning in the spring, the palm-tree marked the first meridian, 
and was the tree of knowledge, where veracious words were 
spoken and trustworthy records were made. In Egypt a palm 
branch was the emblem of Thoth, the Divine Scribe, a tutelary 
divinity who presided over time and measure and the balance. 
That tree of knowledge, marking the true equinox, should be let 
alone; else the months and seasons will suffer disturbance, and 
human affairs begin to go wrong. But alas, the Deceiver has 
gained entrance into the garden. Here, close under the tree, 
is the head of the serpent whose slimy length trails through the 
Underworld. What the God of Light has said about the tree is 
contradicted by the Demon of Darkness: and those who listen 
are lost! 

He came not as a Demon, but in some fascinating disguise. 
A serpent was one of the emblems of Thoth, the god of wisdom : 
and the fruit of the tree was to be desired if it would make one 
wise. But there is a knowledge of evil as well as a knowledge 
of good. Typhon as well as Thoth can assume the form of 
a serpent. He was a murderer from the beginning, for he killed 
his brother Osiris. He was a liar in offering false boundaries 
between the seasons: and so was Apepi, the father of him 
(John viii 44). 

Near the beginning of this article mention was made of 
Abraxas, the Gnostic divinity with serpentine legs, whose con- 
nexion with the zodiac is acknowledged. The clue was not 
then pursued; and the relationship can be better understood 
now. The esoteric theology of the Gnostics appears to have 
been derived from Egypt and India; and where there has been 
developement of doctrine and symbol it is best to get back to 
the source, if we can. We can then work the same quarries 
for ourselves. 

In Egypt tombs were constructed on the model of the world 
of night, and the constellations of the sky were figured on the 
ceiling. The soul of the deceased went the way of the sun; 
and a papyrus placed with the mummy in its coffin contained 
the needful directions and passwords. A serpent or dragon 
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waylaid the sun itself; and the human soul encountered crocodiles, 
and various perils. The devourer waiting for the condemned 
.was a monster, part crocodile, part lion, part hippopotamus. 
The Underworld being at length traversed, and the region of 
the rising sun attained, the Paradise was on an island, and was 
reached by seven steps. The island, we may suppose, was in 
the first instance the equinox, and the seven steps were the 
seven successive positions of it, marked in the ancient record 
of precession. 

In the Ophite symbolism of the Gnostics the Abraxas god 
is a Pantheus, representing the sun in his passage through the 
zodiac. On gems and seals he appears with a lion’s head and 
a human body, while his legs are two serpents. In early time 
the summer sun was in Leo, and the year began there. The 
circle of 360 degrees is associated with the human body (with 
Adam and Eden) in certain myths. The two asps of Abraxas 
remind us of those on the rod of Hermes, which we take to 
symbolize the two halves of the ecliptic circle. Abraxas is 
identified with the Agathodaemon. Inscriptions on the gems 
declare, ‘I am Chnumis, Sun of the Universe’, or even shew 
Abraxas driving the car of Sol, in the exact attitude of its 
ptoper occupant, Phoebus (see King’s Guostics pp. 103, 433). 
His shield is usually emblazoned with some word of power, 
declaring his perpetual warfare against the rebellious angels 
(King 245-6). Phoebus, as the god of day, is similarly fur- 
nished with a whip; and the serpent, according to the Egyptians, 
hieroglyphically expressed his tortuous course through the zodiac 
(King 246). Epiphanius relates (Haer. xxxvii) how the later 
Gnostics kept a tame serpent in a chest or sacred ark, and piled 
loaves on the table, and then called upon the serpent to come 
forth. Whereupon, opening of himself the ark, he would come 
forth, mount upon the table, and twine about the loaves, which 
they brake in pieces, and distributed amongst the worshippers, 
calling this their Perfect Sacrifice and their Eucharist (King 323). 
The loaves of shewbread in the Hebrew tabernacle symbolized the 
twelve months and therefore the twelve signs, as the seven flames 
of the candlestick were emblems of the seven heavenly lights 
(Josephus Azz. 111 vi 7). The seven lights have for a long 
time been assumed to be the sun, moon, and planets; but 
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originally they were seven stars of the polar heavens, or seven 
stars of the equinoctial quarter, and their seven angels, which 
are fallen and evil. 

The grand doctrine of Gnosticism was this: the soul, on being 
released from the body (its prison-house and place of torment), 
has to pass through the regions of the Seven Powers; which 
it cannot do unless impregnated beforehand with knowledge. 
Otherwise it is seized upon and swallowed by the dragon-formed 
ruler of this world, Satan Ophiomorphous. . .. But should it be 
filled with knowledge it eludes the seven powers . . . and mounts 
up into the eighth heaven. The talismans and their inscriptions 
were to the deceased as the Litanies of the Dead to the 
Egyptians (King of. cit. p. 333). 


GEO. ST CLAIR. 
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veBed oivov] kas Kopov xpifow was veBeA owvov Aq wat Ovdawos KpiOov Kat acKou owov 
Kas yopop adgitow war veBeA owov 86 © Kai Kopov KpiOav Kas nyskopov KpOwy oa O° 
3. awov] awa BA Q 48 228 238 = xabion] xabnon BA Q 22* («ation 22*) xabnoe 62 147 
wabion em enor) xaOnon por Aq mpodoxnoas pe X ew €or] map enor 238 = wat yw aad fin 
com] «a: ov un wopvevons ovde pn yevn avdp: Kar eyw em cor BAQ was eyo] Kayw 
A Kat eyo) em go) ponit post avdp: 48 228 238 addAa wa eyw oe mopvevons | 
mopvevon: Q*"'4 wopvevoes 36 ovde yn] ovd ov un 62 147 avdp:| + erepw AQ 
22 36 48 95 97 153 185 228 233 4. kaSicovra:] kabnoovra B A Q 22* (xaficovrat 
22") 36 48 51158 o) om 147 ovde 2°} ove A Q* (ovde Q*) 233 ovde ovros 
Ovovacrn pov] was ove ovens arnAns o: Acro @ |Ksn.0 wn / J 220 Josms eo 
Syro-Hex ovde 4° 5°] ovre A ovde teparesas ovde SnAwv] was axovovros & 
evduparos xa: dia poppopatav Aq ovde Epwd ovde Oepagip (al emAvoews X emAcvopevov 
86 8) 2e tepareas] separias B* (-cas B*) 5. (ntncovcn) em{yrncovew 
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érurtpéyovow of viol HA: Kal Lyrjcover KV Tov Oy abrav: Kai 848 Tov 
Bacréa airav Kai éxotycovrat éri ro Kp Kai éxi rois dyabois aitod én’ 
1 doxdrwv Tov jyepav: Tdxovoare Adyov KU viol MHA: Sr Kpiow TE KD 
mpos Tos KaToixovvras THY yHv’ Sidte ovK ~orw dAjOera od8e Eeos ode 
a ériyvwors 05 eri ris yas: * dpa Kal Weidos Kai pdvos Kal Kor} Kal 
3 potxela Kéxuras eri ris yas’ Kai aluara é¢' aipacw pioyovor * dui tovro 
rebnoa } yi Kal o, poeTAL OW WaT ToIs KaTOLKOVEL airy OW 
trois Onpiows Tov dypot Kai ov Trois éprerois Tis yis* Kal ory Tois weTEL- 
4.vois TOU ovvov- Kal of ixOves ris Oaddoons éxdeipovow * Srws pybeis 
pare Suxdyrar pare Aéyyyrar pybeisy 6 St Aads pov ds dvrireydpevos 
5 lepeds. “Kal doOernoa jpépas cai doevyoa Kal rpopyrns per airod 
6 vucrés’ vuxti dpoiwoa tiv pytépa gov * dpouwby 6 rads pov ads ovK 
exuv ériyvwouw" Gre wai od ériywwow adrocw drocopa ct Kéyd Tod 
py leparevew por xal éreddbov vopov 6% cov émAjcopat téxvwv gov 
7 Kayo "Kara Td wANOos abray ottws jyaprov po Ti ddfay abrav cis 
8 dripiay Ojcopary *duaprias Aaot pov Pdyovraty Kai év ais ddixiass 
IV 1, 2 Chrys. J Psal. xiii § 5 Ad Stag. iii 10 6° Chrys. Jn Ioan. Homil. 
lviii 2 8* In Ep. 1 ad Tim. v. Homil. xiv 2 
BAQ 48 233 i tov by] Tov iy Ov A exotnoovra] xTnovra: 153 €xorn- 
Covra: em Tw Ka] mronOncovras em Tw Kvpiw Aq 86 emawecwo: Tov Kupovy = 
«xaTov] ecxarov Q 62 86 147 
IV. 1. axovaare] pr war 62 wor] pr o Q 22 36 51 62 86 97 147 233 Chrys 
or) dio7s A Q* 233 xpos] -es A 2. apaxajomOL® wevdos] apynas Aq 
Opvuaw Kar apvooupevos & opxor xa Yevdos @ Prexsecratioet OL® govos] povos 62 
86 147 Povos ka: KAOMN wat porxea] KAoWH Kat porxera Kas Povos (al = Y) Chrys 
wdomn kat poxea] tr 153 wexura:) exxexvras 153 233 was 5°] om 153 
apacw) -o1 22 appara 36 paoyoun] -cow BAQ 3.. wevOnoe] -on 185 
war OpixpuvOncera:] Kar puxpuvOncera: B om war Q hab sub % 22 @ om 233 OL* 
waci}-ow BA waToiwoves] -ov BA 22 ovy 1°) ev 153 was 2° 3°) 
om OL® 4- pnOas] pndas BQ pyre 1°) pnde Q* (unre Q*) dixa- 
{nra} ddagnrar 62 AeyxnTa} ekeyxn BAQ 48 288 edreyxerra: 62 BE edc- 
yxerre 147 pndas 2°) pndeas BAQ ws avTiAcyouevos sepevs] ws o avTidinaw Leper 
Aq os avrippnois 7 mpos tepea 5. acdernoe 1°] nodevncer 36 nHepas | 
onpepov Aq was 3°) om’B 95 185 0 48 xa 0 86 per avrov] pera cov BAQ 
48 62 86 95 97 147 153 185 288 vveros] om BAQ@ (hab 22* ras 22%) 86 
YUKTL wpowoa] vUETOS Eon (al ev YuKT: noVxaCa al Ev VUKT: eovynoa Aq) Aq @ vuKros 
o.wmnow = 6. wpown] pr vue A @porwOn o Aaos pou ovK exaw emyvoow] 
eovwmncer (epipabn X) o Aaos pou ort ove exer y-wwow Aq 2@ ove] om 22* hab 22* 
exvyrouy 1°) yoow BA Q 36 48 62 86 233 amoyrwow (sic infra) 147 ort kat ov] 
om na B AQ 48 153 238 om ov 228 amwow | + ov 228 anwcopa oe Kayo | 
wayw (xa eyw AQ) anwooua ce BAQ 48 233 #n] om B Q 233 por) pe 62 
vopov] vonov A 22 95 97 185 Chrys voyew 228 voyspow 158 €mAndouat Texvaw gov 
Karyn) kayo emA, Texvaw gov BAQ 48 233 om rexvew Chrys 7- Oncopa) Onow 
A adAafm Aq 8. apaprias Aaov pov payovra] apyaprias o Aaos eohies S (Chrys 
= Y) na ev Tas adieius ad fin com] xa: kara Tas avomias avrwy exovot Tas Yuxas 
avrov % kat kata Tas apaprias avraw Anyovra: ev ras Yvxais avraw @ = aBieiaus] apap- 
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9 avrav Ampovra: Aaol ras Yuxas airav: * Kal gorar Kabs & ads odTws 
kal 6 lepeds: Kal éxducnow én’ abrois ras d8ois airév Kal ra SiaBovdua 

10 atrav dvrarodécw airoiss “xa pdyovra: Kal od pi éumAnobiow 
érépvevoay xai ob pi xarevOivwow Sire tov KY éyxaTédurov Tov 

11 gvAdgat ™ qropveiayy Kal olvov xal péOvopa édé~ato Kapdia aod pov’ 

12" éy cupPdrors ernpitwr Kal év paBdos abrod dmiyyedov aitG: rvei- 

13 part wopvelas érdavnOnoav Kal éferdpvevoay ard trod Ob aitav ™ émi 
Tas Kopupas trav épéwv eOvoiaLoy: Kai éri trois Bovvois bvov éroxdrw 
Spvds Kal AevKyns Kal Sévdpov cvoxidLovros Sri Kaddv oxéryn Sa TovTo 
«x 


14 Topvevcover al Ovyarépes tua: Kal al viudar dpdv porxedcovor ™ xai 
od pip erurxépwpar emi ras Ovyarépas tuav Grav ropvetwou Kal émi ras 
vipdas typav Grav potxetwouw Sri Kal airol pera trav mopvav cuvedi- 
povro: kal pera Trav Teredeopévww EOvov Kal ads 5 ovviwy ovverdéxero 

15 pera wépvyss “od 8 mA ph dyvda Kal lovda pi elomopeiecbe cis 


14° Ado. Iud. vii 1 


tras 95 185 Anpovra] Anup. BA Aact] om B AQ 22° (hab 22*) 48 62 86 97 
283 adAor 95 185 228 Tas} om 62 95 147 153 185 228 pr xa: 86 Q. Kat €orat 
wadws o Kaos ovTas Kat Oo Lepevs] Kas EyEVOVTO Opoiws oO Aaos Kat oO repevs Aq = ovrws] 
ovros 86 wat 2°] om 86 wan exdixnow | was € Woua Aq ¥@ Quint Sext 
avrovs] avrov B A Q 48 233 avrow 1° 2°] avrov BA Q 48 86 233 SaBovdAra} 
Aaa A avras] avrw BA Q 48 233 10, €umAnaOworv] -o1 22* (-ow 22*) 
Kat ov pn KarevOuywow] Kat ov TANnOvvOncovra XO karevOuvacrv | -ovow A -wor 22® 
(-ow 22*) 62 86 95 147 153 185 228 233 = eyxaredimov] -Accwrov AQ II. wopveay 
xa4 Ovov Ka peOvopa edefatro Kapdia] wopvea xa: owos Kar peOvopa apaiperra Kapdiay = 
12. exnpwrow] ecxiprov 158 nas ev paBdos avrov] Ka: ev fvAw avrov Aq war da gvAov 
+++ 3% = avrov]om 158 = amnyyeAov] ampyyeAAov BQ 22 ~—s ava] avrov B* (aura 
B®) avrew 147 evevpari] pr or: 228 233 13. Tous Bovvous] Trois Bouvars 62 3 ¥!4 
vmoxarw Spvos eas evens Kar Bevdpov avoma{ovros| vroxarw Spvos kat Aevans was TEpe- 
Biw6ov Aq vr0 tnv Spuvy Kas meveny nar mAaravovy emoxia{ovow X xatw rns Spvos wat 
mevens Kat devdpov cvomafovros © 86 mopvevoova: | exmopy. (ex superscr) Y* 48 228 
2338 (-oww 22) vpov 1°] npow 86 porxevoovat] -ow BA Q moecabuntur OL® 
14. Kat ov pn emoxepwpat) ove Youu Chrys em 1° 2°] 0m Chrys — oray 1° 
—oray 2°] om 233 = mopvevwar] -ow BA -cwow Q Chrys -over @ = porxevmow] -owow 
Q Chrys moecat OL® = or: was avroi] om nar B 48 OL® Bor: war avror AQ 233 dove 
aura 228 era row 1°—pera tov 2°] 0m 233 auvepupovTo] cvvavepuporo Q* auvavedu- 
povro 153 pr wa: 185 exapifovro A neodovénoay & xarnp.Oundncay 86 @ Kat pera 
Tow TeTeAETLEVaW] Kat pera Tov BinddAaypevow (al evdindAdrAaypevow) Aq Kai pera Tow 
axabaprov (al era:pidov) ¥ was pera row Kexwpicpevav (al ar rors BdeAvypaow) 86 @ 
wat Aaos o cumaw ouverAeKeTO] kat 0 Aaos o cuwy (al cuveros) Sapnoerat Aq xa o Aaos 
© aguveros mapednpOn (al nporpabn) ¥ xa: o Aaos o py cvview rapaxOnoera © Aaos]} 
proBAQ 48 62 95 147 153 185 228 233 + cov 95 0 ova] o o' ov cunew Q™S 
qui non intellegebatur OL® om o 95 185 14, 15. wopyns* ov 8 ind] & mopvos ov 
IopanA Aq eis wopveves ov Iop. = e mopveve: Iop, @ al « wopyeveis av Iop, Aq 2O 
Quint 86 15. pn ayvoe Kat Iovda} py ayvane kas Iovda 62 147 wy mAnppederrw 
Tovda Aq 20 al pn cupmAnppedcata 86 Aq = @ Quint aoropeverGe]} -c0a: 62 86 
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yaAyaAa: xai py dvaBaivere eis tov olkov dv. Kal ph duviere Lavra Ky 
16° dre ds Sduadis rapowrrpaca wapolotpycev uA: viv veunoe adbrois KF 
17 &$ duvov év eipvydpw: ™ péroxos cidddwv éppdip EOnxev éavtg oxdvdada: 
18,19 * ypérivey ... abrav- ™ ovotpodi) rv0s oF el ev Tais wrépvéw abrijs: Kal 
Vr KaracxvvOjcovra éx trav Ovovacrnpiwv airav- *’A .. . iepeis Kal poo 
éxere olxos ... Baordéws: evwricacbe dort mpos tas éorw 7d xpipar Ste 
mayis éyernOnre tT oxomag: Kal ds Sixrvov éxretapévov eri 7d iraBipiov 
2,378 of dypevovres Thy Onpay Katérngav: eyo 8% waders tpav * eyo 
eyvov tiv eppdip wal mA odx dreotw dx’ eyod Sidr viv eferdpvevey 
4edpdip emdvOn mr- *odx Boxav 7a SaPovdua abrav rod émrrpépac 
mpos tov Ov abrav: on ava mopveias éoriv év avrois: tov 5é KV ovK 

5 éréyvwcav * xai tarewwOjoera 7 TBpis Tov mA eis mpdcwrov adtod 


16* Adv. Iud.i2. Theod. In Psal. xxi. In Cant. Cantic. Praef. 


avaBavere] -era: 51 62 147 €is TOY OLKOV av] Es OLKOV avexpedous (al avexpeAn Aq) 
86 Aq «is orxov Tov avapedous (al adimas al aberas) E es o1xov avoxpedous (al avaxpedn 
al rns adimas)@ aw) rns adimas BY ™ A Q (My B* Q™ non inst Ny B”) 36 228 233 
om 147 Og OL® (evra) pr rov 62 86 147 kv] dom dm OL® 16. ore} 
dors B 48 oT ws—inA] ort yadyaka axpadwrevOncera as Bednr €orat ws ovX 
vrapxovea’ ot 62 sic nisi arxpadwrevopern arxpadwrevOncera: 86 147 = ws 1°] om 22 
(hab 22*) mapoorpwoa] extdwvovoa Aq @ emOvyovca = mapooTpnoev | mapor- 
orpwcey Q*Y4 = in) eppass Theod = vesqoe) -o7n 147 emronoa 53 =e] pro 153 
apvov] apvov 153 agnos OL*® 17. peroxos adwrav] nvabn adwras 86 = Quint 
eppaiy] ephrem OL® = eavrw] avrw 228 17, 18. €Onxev eavTw cxavdara* npericev 
(xavavaous)] avewavoey eavTa apyav cupnociov avraw Aq eacov avrov* emexd.ve TO OUpTO- 
o.ov avrov & Quint 86 averavooy eavrw* ewexdive Tov o1koy avTav @ 18. npericev] 
-0¢ 22 147 -cay 228 avrawv] avrns B Q* (-wv Q*) 48 62 86 95 147 185 suo OL® 
19. svorpopn] pr haec OL® GvoTpopn WVOS ov & ev Tas TrEputw avTns] evdecpow 
mvevpa aurns ev mrepufiw avrns Aq wonepes Tis noe Tov aveyov ev Tas WrEepufs Tov 
avepou = mV0s| + avrov 22 62 86 147 153 228 ov «| cvpre 22 62 86 147 153 
avrous ovpie: 836 519597185 rais}omQ233 avrnsjavrev 228 ducvacrnpiov) 
Ovo 228 

V1. A... ad fin com] Audite haec sacerdotes et adtendite domus Israel et 
domus regis, intuemini: ad vos est iudicium quia ut laqueum facti estis ad insidiam 
et sicut retia extensa ad aviarium venantis OL! onos] pro B evuricacde} 
eor{ecde BAQ 48 86 95 147 153 185 228 238 ways] wams B* (mays B*) 
eyevnOnre) eyevnOn 95 147 185 7™ oKxoma] pr ev 95 185 OL® rn cxowevon Aq 77 
mrarea 86 = em To «raBupiov] em Tov raB, 22 147 em @aBwp Aq em To opiovy & 
em Tov Spuyoy 86 @ in statum OL" +in se OL® 2. «arernfay] nf sup ras B® 
vyew) + eu 95 185+ sum OL® 3. Tov] ro 22* (rov 22") epparp 1°—epparu 
2°] om 62 “MA 1°] pr roy 228 ove ameorw am epou] ove ameotny (atecrn B”) 
am eyou B* ove arecrnca am euou 228 ove ewexadupn ef euov Aq ove edadecay... % 
(86 @ = Y) om ove OL" 22* (hab 22™8) an €pou] pou 86 147 efewopvevev] 
-vevoev 22 €ppaip 2°] ephre et OL® 4. ove eSwxay] non dabunt OL* 
B:aBovdia) -Aca A emrndevpata Aq Bovdas X ywopny @ Tov emorpepat] om OL* 
uti convertantur OL" mpos Tov Oy avrav] ad dom OL Tov 6v] om Tov 228 
sropveas| mopvias B* (-eas B*) €oTw ev avros] ev aut. eorw BA Q 48 228 233 in 
eis est OL" in medio eorum OL* §- «as 1°] sed OL® n vBps] 0 umepnpana 
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kal mA Kal eppdip doevjoovow ev rais ddixias abrav Kal doGerjoe 

6 xai lovdas per airav- * pera mpoBdrwv Kal pooywv mopedcovrat Tod 
éxlytioat Tov ky Kal ov pH etpwow airdve Gre éxxékdKev yap dm’ abrav 
7" Gr tov kV évkarédurov: Ore Téxva GAACTpia eyevnPnoay airois’ viv 
8 xarapdyerar avtovs  épvaiByn cal trois KAjpovs aitav: * cadmicare 
oddmiyy. éxi rovs Bovvois: jyncrare éxi tov tyyddv- Kynpigare ev TO 
goixw dv égéorn Berapeiv: * édpdip cis ddavurpdv eyévero ev tyepas 
10 €éyxou ev rais pudais rod mA Bega mord: ™ éyévovro of dpxovres 
11 lovda ds pera .. . éxxed ds Vowp 7d dpunud . .™. . éppdip rov dvridicov 
abirov: Katerdtynce TO kpiva: Sr Hpéaro Topevec Bas ériow Tov pataiwy 
12,13 kai éy® as Tapayi TO éppdip Kal ds Kevtpov TE olkw lovda: ™ Kat 
Bev epdip riv vocov aitod: xai iovdas riv ddivyv abrod: Kal éropedvOn 
édppdip. rpds doovpiovs: kal dréoredre rpéo Bes mpds Bacrréa iapeip: Kai 
airds ovk HdvvacOy picarba airovs: Kal od py Siaraicy ef abrav ddivy 
14*dudre eyo cis Gs wavOnp To eppdip: Kai ds éwv TE otkw iovdar Kai 


V 9 Chrys. Jn Is, iii 4 


Aq @nvfps = = tov ml] om tov 153 kar 2°}omOL® = aadevnaovaw) -cwow 
62147 acdevnoe]-on 147 infirmabuntur OL" «a 5°}+ye Aom228 6. om 
exnexdixev yap] om efexrevev A Q* (exxexAucey Q™) -xe 22 or: efexAwev 233 om ore 
22 36 51 62 86 95 97 147 185 228 OL" om yap BAQ 7. ot 1°] om 233 ~— tov] 
om 51 228 evearednov] eye. B® (eve, B*) eyeateAccmov AQ om 2°] xa A 
eyernOncav] eyevynOnoay BA eyevynaay Q* (a’ & eyeryndncay Q™) 62 86 95 147 153 
185 © sunt OL® avros] eavros 62 86 95 147 153 185 vuv] pr wa 228 
€pvo.Bn] veopnnia Aq pny =@ avraw | avrous 233 8. gadmyy:] A sup ras A® 
nxnoare] Yuxnoare 62 nxvoare 158 prdmo OL™ = xnpufare ev rw o1xw av] adadagare 
€s orkov avaedous Aq. . . ev Bnbaw = onuavate Tw o1kw wv © (es o1kov avapedous AS 
ov O@86™)  x«nypvgateev]omOL® ovjogOL" = efecrn] omow cov Aq =e 
kara verou gov 86 Quintet expavitOL™  Benapew) Berrayw 22° (-pew 22*) uenia- 
min OL® 9. eppaip] pr xa 233 eyevero] eyevovro Chrys nyepaus] nuepa 
147 "vd gy 2°] sup ras B? tov] om 95 185 edega] -fev 228 -faro 233 pr 
ibi OL» 10. ws]omOL® as perar.. .] ws mapoppiCovres ¥ opoa Tors aworepvo- 
pevas opa Quint as vdwp TO opynya pov] ... avumepSeciay pou Aq vipoxediav 
oppnpyaros pou & ws vdwp Tov Kohoy pov @ II. warenatnoe] -cey BAQ 22* (-ce 22*) 
To Kptpa] om to A Q* 22° (hab 22*) 62 86 147 233 12. tapaxn] Bpwornp Aq 
evpws E «ar ws] om war 95 185 OL" war woe 153 xevrpovj ons Aq 13. avtov 
1°] avray 153 thy obuvqy] emdeow (al cvvdecpov) Aq dolores OL® ameorethe]} 
-Aew BAQ amecraker 62 mpos Bactrea taper] Sixacopevor (al dinalovra) Aq povea 
(al poveurny) = xpicews @ (a! Sixacopevoy 86™)  caperp] capexB Q* vapip 22 capyB 158 
iarim OL® 53.9 Syro-Hex = avros] ovros B48 ~— ove nuvac@n pvcacdar) ov Suvn- 
cera: tagacda Aq ¥ @ Quint Sext dvvacGn] edvvnbn 22 51 nduvnbn 36 62 86 95 97 
147 153 185 228 238 potius OL® pvcagda: | sacacdu BA Q (0: o' pucacda Q™) 
48 233 avrovs] vyas BA Q 48 62 86 95 147 153 185 233 (eos OL") d:anavon] 
-7a 36 §«©avrov] vow BAQ 14. d:o7s] pr eyevero yap eppatp ws mepiorepa avous 
ove €xovea kapbiay aryumrov ewexadeTo kat 1s agcupious ewopevero228 «yu om OL® 
ws wavOnp Tw eppary Kar ws Aco] ws Acaiva (al ws emPodrn Acawns = al ws Aus ©) TH 
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eyo dpripa cai mopeiropar Kal Ayppowar Kai odx éxrat 5 éarpovpevos: 
15 °° ropevcouat Kai érotpépw els tov térov pour ews ob ddanobicr xai 
1 éruotpépovar Kal {yryrovar Td mpdowmdy pov: * év Gabe abrav dpOpwier 
mpos pe Aéyovres topevOGpev Kai éruetpépwpev Tpds KV TOV Ov jpov ore 

2 abris wére*Kev Hpas Kal idoerar Hass wardge Kai porooe Hpas * tyd- 
oe pas pera Sv0 Hyepas: ev TH TpiTy pea dvacrnodpeba: Kai (nodpeba 

3 évervov airot * Kai yrwodueba: Sudfopev rod yvOva Tov Ky as SpOpov 
4 Erowov cipyoo . . . Héee jpiv ds berds mpdysos Kal Opos TH ’yyr * Ti co 
romow eppdip ; Ti cor ronow lovda ; 5 St Ereos ipav ds vepéAn mpwur} 
5 kal ws Spdcos dpOpwh ropevopévy ° dua rovTo dreBépwra Trois tpopyras 
ipav- dméxewa avrods év fipart orépards pov: Kal 7d Kpiya pou ds pis 
6 égededoerary * dudti EXcov OédrAw 7H Ovoiav' Kal ériywwow Ov 4 ddoKavre- 
VI 1 Chrys. Ad Vid. Jun. 1 3° In Matth. Hom. xxii6 = 4® _ In Psal. \xxii 2 


4° In Matth. Hom, xxii 6 5* In Ep. ad Ephes. iit. Hom, vii 1. Theod. 
In Dan, Praef. 5° Chrys. Jn Psal. xliv 9 6* Ad Stag.i5. De Eleemos. v. 


€ppaip war ws cxvpvos Aq &@ Tw o1xw] pr ev Q* 228 aprwpai] aprovya 86 147 
apwaca 153 wat Anpoua) xa: Anu). BA om 153 €orat] om 86 eorw 228 238 
15. pov 1°]+priorem OL® €ws ov apanobwor Kar emorpepovar Ka: (yTnToVE] ews 
ov mAnupeAnowa ... Aq © ews ov mAnupedrouvtes em (nrnowor = apancbwar] -ow 
BAQ 22* (-01 22") war emorpepover] om BAQ 48 62 86 153 233 228* (hab 228%) 
was emaotpepwo 62 147 om OL® OL*** wat 3°] ut OL*** (et OL) (nrngover] 
-ow B em{nrncovew AQ -cwor 62 86 153 emlnrncwor 238 ; 

VI. 1. ev OAwe avrew] oray OA:Bwow 233 opOprovar] -ow AQ mpocopOprovar 95 
185 mpocop@pwor 153 diluculo vigilabunt OL® ante lucem surgent OL*** mopev- 
Ooper] devre 233 Kat emorpepwper] om 62 -oper 147 kv) pr tov Q* om 
153 wenesxev] npwaxey BAQ 48 ewace (al wewraixe) © 0 Onpevoas = laesit 
OL" OL* nuas 1°] om BAQ 62 86 95 147 185 228 OL® OL* tageras] 
salvavit OL" vivificabit OL® curabit (a/ sanabit) OL" nyas 2° 3°] vpas 
147 warafe kat porwoa nuas] om 62 228 (hab 228™) OL® =. war porwou nyas] 
wat padaypatioe nuas = 86 + percutiet et miserebitur nostri OL” pormoe: | parrwoes 
B*?> A* fort (yor sup ras A>) 2. vyace] (Z emdnon’A avafave 'E vyes anodage : 
86™) vyace quas}]om OL" OL*** = qyas) vyas 147 = quepas]+etOL® ov 
7 TpLTH NuEpa] ev TH NB. T) TP. BAQ 86 © (exc 2251147)  avacrncopeda] pr wat 
BQ éefavaor. 22 48 238 evwmov] evavriov QY, (exc 22 48 233) 3. Kat yvaoopeba* 
Simfopev] yvmpev ovvy cnevoa = wardevOapev ovy car ewerxOwpev Quint Simfopev]} 
-wpev UL, (exc 153) ws opOpov erotpov evpyao.. .] ort ws opOpos BeBasa n empavera avrov 
Quint npv ws veros] ws veros nuv BAQ 48 233 vusy ws veros 147 228 mporpos]} 
mpoxpos B* O* 22 (mpoyos B*AQ*) 77 yn] om 1n B 48 238 4+ For mornow 1° 2°) 
tr Chrys = ears] + Tt mornow Gor Mavacon Chrys 7 2°) pr war 36 228" = o Be 
€de0s} ro Se eheos BAQ Chrys ro de edcov 228 o yap mepi vas oxtippos 86 Quint 
vpow) pou Chrys = vegeAn] lux OL" _—mopevopevn] eris OL® wapamopevopevn Chrys 
5. aweBepioa) eAarounoa Aq © ove epeccayny & efexop~a 86 Quint Tous mpopnTas— 
Croparos pov] amexrewa 3 vas Tous mpopyras ev pnyatt croparos wou Theod ame- 
«rewa) 7 superscr Y* amexrewov Chrys pnyati] pnuacw A Q* (a of Q™) -pyars O* 
Kat TO Kpipa pov ws] 7 Sixacoxpioa 86 Quint pov 2°] avrov Chrys 6. «Acov] 
ereos BA Q 48 238 eAacov 86 =: Aw] mallo OL® mallit OL*** (volo OL") ~—_ 1°] 
was ov A Q* (n Q*) 86 51 62 86 147 228™% 233 Chrys quam OL"*= tert 7 Ovo.av] 
om OL? odoKkavT@para] odoKkavtwpa 95 185 holocauta OL® holochaustomata 


VI 
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7 para: "avrot 8€ ciow ds dvOpwros wapaBaivun Siabjnv éxet Kareppd- 
8,9 vyody pov * yadadd- wédus épyalouévn pdrava tapdocovea Ydwp’ * cat 
} lox’s cov ds dvdpds reparod: Expuav lepeis 63d" épdvevoay cixipa 
10 rt dvoplav éroinoay © év olkw Tod ind: ldov ppixwdn exe? ropvelay Tod 
11 éppdip: eyudvOn mr Kal lovdas ddy****4tcpov avrod- ™ dpxov tpvyay 
1 geauTg ev TH erurtpéhew pe Ti alxyahwoiay rod Aaod pov. tev TE 
idcacOai pe Tov ind> Kal droxadruPOjoerat } ddixia éppdip Kal 4 xaxia 
capapelasy Ste Hpydoavto Wevdy- Kal KArrTns Tpds adrov eicededoerat 

a éxdidvoxwy Anorhs év . .*. cvvgdwow as ddovres &Y ... Tava Tov 
kaxtov abrav éuy ... ce avrovs ra SiaBovdia aitav: dwrévavte Tov mpoc- 

3 rou pou éyévovro * év ais xaxiais airav eippavay Bacrreis: Kai év 
4 Tos Wevdeow abrav dpyovras: ‘ raves porxevovres: ds KAiBavos Kalopevos 
els wépw xataxavoe atrovs dxd Tis proyos: dd pupdcvews oréatos’ Ews 


OL” holocausta OL 7. warappovncay] -cev BAQ -ce & (exc 62 95 97 147 185 
8. yadaad] yadyada 22* (yadaad 22") 36 51 95 97 153 185 228™8 (galaad OL"*) 
epya{opern paraa tapaccovea vip] quae operatur stulta turbat aquas OL‘ (operans 
vana turbans aquam OL*) Tapaccovea vdap] wepixapymns amo atwaros Aq diwxeras 
awo a:paros = n mrepva avrns ad aiparos © vmookedi(ovea Kas SoAopovovca 86 Quint 
Q. «at 7 toxus Gov avbpos meiparov] xa: ws Ovpeos avSpos evfawaw Aq wat ws ppvayya 
avbpos vmoxpirou = ws Aoxos woAvyerpias AnoTpiens 86 Quint gov] pou 147 ws] 
om BAQ 48 228 238 OL® (hab OL‘) = expuyay cepers od0v epovevoay oixipa) 
wapodevoytas es cuxepu dia THs edwAomouas avrav Ths adewsrov Quint (Hieronymus: 
Participatio sacerdotum in via occidebant humeros Aq Societas sacerdotum in via 
interficiebant sichem % Absconderunt sacerdotes viam interficiebant in dorso @ 
tepers] 01 cepers gov 228™8 pr o: 233 9 odov]+KUV AQ = oimipa) orxnya 22° (cratpa 22*) 
oonnua 95 185 10. owe] pr ra 22 row im] om Tov A Q* (hab rov Q*) 158 233 
ppixwdn exec] tr 86 om exes OL® «at covdas—apxov Tpuyay ceavTw in com seq] «at 
oo (cv 86) sovda amoxerras Oepiopos = 86 adda Kat ov tovda wapacKevale cavrov as TO 
exOepicOnva Quint tovdas] sovda BQ 48 233 agpne+eeeezpov avrov] om BAQ 
48 233 OL" anne Ocpopov avrov % (exc 48 233) 11. welomOL™® arxpadrwoay] 
atxpanay Q + avrov 153 

VIL. 1. ev 1°] pret OL® = racacGa:] acdar 3695185 rovjrovl53 adima] 
wana Q* 233 = xama)adimal58 npyacavro) apy. BY AQ (npy. B*) eepyacavro 22 
(v superscr) kat khemrns—exdibvcKxov] H% Anotyns < ev ry obw avrov @ Kat KrAenTns 
pev econhOev exdvov de Anornpiov efw E wat KAEnTHS pev eat evdov Awnodurys de Anorever 
ta efw Quint 2.... cvwvadwow ws adovres ev... TATWY Tow Kakiow avTow envy...) 
Kat UNTOTE Emo. Tas Kapdius avTWY Tagay Kak.ay avTow euynaOny Aq (al ws AcyoTeEs Ev 
T™ wapiiaavrev,..Aq@ cvvadwow]-ovow A  abdovres| cvvadovres AQ 233 ev] 
om BAQ nacov—epy(noOnv) | om 95 185 macwy TwY Kaki] Tagas Tas KaKas 
BAQ 48 228 233 macwy yap rev Kaxiov 86 -. + ev] (exvedw)cav B (-cev AQ) 
ta Si:aBovdia avtew] emrndevpara avrow Aq ¥ aceBnyata avrov Quint (Theod affert : 
*AX ra emrndevyara) (= emrndevpara ’E acefnyara 86™) pov eyevoyTo] sup ras A> 
eyevovro]eyeveroQ = 3. xaxtaus] xapdiais 147 9 avraw 1°]0m95185 Bacires] Bao- 
Acas Q* (01 0’ -Aea Q™) BacwAca Aq Backes @ ypevdeow] sup ras A> 4. TayTes 
poyxevovres—rov (upwOnvat avTo] amayTes eis TO potxeveLY ExTUpOUpEVR WS OWTAMOV 
Um0 Tov WEeGovTOS’ emavaaTo Mpos oALyov 7 Tohis (TNS) TOU PupayaTos KoWwMAS Kat pETA 
puxpov naga efvpwOn Quint potxevovres] porxevowres A (es sup ras A>) xaTaxavoe 
avrovs] xaraxavparos BA Q 48 228 2338 orearos | es rearos (cum o superscr) 147 
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5 Tod LupwOjvat ard SAov * al Hyépar trav Bacrréwv tpav jpEavro dpxovres 
6 Ovpodaba ef oivov: éférewe riv xeipa abrod pera Aomwoy- * Side dvexav- 
Onoav ws KAiBavos ai xapdiar avrév év ro evedpevey avrods SAnv Thy vixra 
darvov éppdip éverAnoOn wpwt éveyeryOn Kai dvexavOn ws rupds péyyos 
7" mdvres OcpudvOncay ws KdBavos’ Katdpevos KaTépaye Trois Kptras 
airav’ mavres of Bacircis abrav éxecov ovk Fv év adbrois 6 érixadovpevos 

8 mpds pe * éppdip ey Trois avis adrod cvvaveylywwro éppdip eyévero ey 
9... pdpevosy *xarépayov GdAOrpior . . . abrds 52 od« Eyvwr Kal wodual 
10 éfqv . . . abris obk Eyvwr © xal rarevwhy .. . rpdowrov abrov Kal obx 
11 éwe ... Ov adrav Kal od« élprncav abriv é&y wact Tovros: "Kal fv 
éppdip ds mepurrepa dvovs odx exovoa xapdiav- alyutrov érexahodvTor 
12 kai els doovpious eropevOncav ™ xabis dv ropedwvrar ériBaro én’ adrors 
70 Sixrvdv pou Kabis ra. rerewa TOU OvvoD KaTdfw airovs: mradevow avTovs 

13 év TH dxop THs OAdpews airav ™ obal abrois’ Sr dwrerpdnoav dm’ enor 


VII 6° Chrys. In Psal. cxviii. iii 2 11* In Gen, Sermo ii 


fed Syro-Hex odor] om BAQ 48 228 238 5. at] om BA Q 48 228* 233 
nuepa Tow Bacireow vyow) nuepa Bactkews nyo = @ (@ nuepar BaciAews vyow 86™) 
vpov)| nuow A apxovres] pr oc BA Q™ (om o1 Q*) 48 228 efereve] -verv BAQ 
-vav & (exc 36 48 228 233 -ver) Thy xetpa] ev Tn xaupe Q avrov] avraw (aw 
ras) Y* (-ov Y*) & (exc 36 48 228 233) pera Aotuav) Aoipov 86 xAevacraw Aq 
6. dort avexavOnoay] on: myyoev Aq © nyyicav yap = (A nyy:cav 86™5) a wapdvat 
avrow] Ty xapkia avrew Aq = ev rw evedpeverv—xdiBavos in com seq] om 36 ew 
To evedpevew avrous] ev Tw Katapacsev avrovs BAQY (exc 22™ 228™%) (01 Aow. 
€ppeveut. evedpeverv 22™*) umvov] utvoy 86 umvou eppaip everAn00n] vavwoev 
© meccow mpanas Aq vavov pistor avraw & exoipowro (al exabeviov) o recav @ eve- 
wAng6n] excnoOn + dior: avexavOnoay ws KALBayos a: kapdia:avrow 147 = pax eveyevnOn 
wat avexav0n] mpoxas cor: {wrvpew Aq mponas de efexavoev X mpon eveyevnOn avexavdn 
re) eveyevnon] ye sup ras B? eyevnOn AQ (exc 36 48 228 = Y) xa]omBAQ 
22 36 48 228 233 avexav0n]| avexavOncay Q* mupos] mup AQ* (mvpos Q*) 
Pevyos] pAoyos 62 86 147 7. «dBavos] +a: xapSia: avrew 238 —waropevos] om 
36 48 228 233 KaLopevos Karepaye] wat kareparyoy B 48 228 238 mvpos xaropevov at 
Kapha: avrwy Karepayey mup A a xapdiar avrow karepaye Q* (Q*=B) war mvp ware- 
payer 36 62 86 95 147 153 185 «at avnAwoay Quint et ignis comedit OL* ewecov | 
enecay B Q* (-cov Q*) 48 153 228 ev] om 62 233 €” avTois o emkadoupevos] o 
em. ev avr. BAQ 8. avrov] avros 95 185 Cuvavewyvuro] ouvemyvuro B 48 
228 233 ey . .-] ev(*pupias) B €Y « . . Popevos] ws ev oroka weccopevos apros 
aperaorpenras Quint 9. avros 3¢€] xa: avros 36 = ove eyvw* Kat modi efqy...] 
ove nodero Kat ravra modus nbn TvyXavev Quint eyva 1°) exeyva A eyrvw 1° 
—eyw 2°} om 86.147 = roAraz] wodsa 22 51 62 95 153 185 10, ewe...) pere- 
vonoay Quint e{nrnaay] efe{nrncav B A 36 48 95 153 185 228 233 ewexadecavro 
Quint avrov)avrwy62 ma) naow A II. ws] @oe153  ayvous] OeAyo- 
pevn Aq ararwpern = (’A avarwpevn avonras 86™) €xovga]} exovcay B* (-ca B*>) 
emexadovvTo] emexartato BA Q* (erexadrecaro Q*) 48 153 228 233 es] om 185 
€nopevOnoay | enopevovto 62 86 147 12. €w avTous] own’ oTt wat Kon mares Ef n- 
paprnxacw Quint xarafw)afw 95185 ev rn axon THs OAupews avro] Kara axons 
(fort axony) rns ouvayaryns Aq... paprupias = 13. amenndnoay] arene|nd. B 
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SeiAarol clow Sr HoéByoay eis eué ey 88 edvtpwodpyy adbrovs: Kai 
14 abrol xareAdAnvay Kat’ éuod Wevdy ™ al obx EBdnoav mpds pe al xapdiat 
airav add’ f ddddvfov év Tais Koiras abriv eri citw Kal oiv Kareré- 
15 pvovro: © éradevOnoay év épol cai ¢y xaricxvea tovs Bpaxiovas airav 
16 kai els éué éAoyicavro wovnpa: ™ érectpddycay cis ovPev eyévovro as 
Tégov ov Terapévov: mevodvrat of dpyovres airav ev poudaia dia daraidev- 

1 olay yAdoons abrav: otros 5 davliopds abrav év yp alyvrrov: ' #**pd- VITI 
puyt*eeetds yn GBaros ds odAmiyé ds derds én’ olxov KU dv dv 
maptBncay tiv Siabyxyvy pov' Kai xara Tod vopov pov hoéByoay 
2,37 eaeeeeeeaxeeerar § Oo éyvioxapey ce * Sri md . . . Od exOpov xaredi- 
4 wav ‘ éavrois €Bacideveay cai od 8: éuod- Fpgav Kal odx éyvopurdy por 
7) dpyipiov airav kal 7d xpvoiov airav éroinoay éavrois <idwda Sus 
5 éfoAcOpevbdcw- * dwrdppupov riv pocxov cov capdpaa wapwtivOn 6 


VIII 4* Chrys. Ad Pop. Antioch, iii 2 


3° sup ras B® = SerAauor] Bearer 153 = BerAaroe crow] mpovopn avras Aq diapOopa = 
exropOnoovra Quint radamwpia . . . @ wat avrot}| avro 3e BAQ 48 153 228 238 
war) wep 233 14. kat I°]}om51l add] aGdA95185 add q wAodvfov ev ras Kot- 
Tas avrov] adda aceAyus ehadnoay ... (al add 7 Expeperioay ev KaTaKhiceow aT 
=) Aq & (al adda acedAyws €hadnoay = 86™) ev] em Q* 228 €™m OtTe Kat OLved 
KaTeTEpVovTO] vO TpUpNs Kar TANTpoVNS oiTOV Ka oLVOV aweoTnGay pov Quint (@=Y) 
+ efexAway am euov 86™ 15. kat eyo) kayo B kaTicxvoa] a 2° sup ras A*? 
war 2°? om A 16. ewearpapynoay] aneorp. BAQ 48 95 97 153 185 228 233 
emeorpapncay es ovdev] aveorpepay es To py exew (uyov ¥ aweornoay wa diaywou avev 
fvyou Quint as] «s 95185 ov rerapevoy] om ov BA Q (had ov Q*) evrerapevor 36 
48 86 228 233 ov reraypevoy 153 averrpaypevoy = diacrpopoy Quint ot apxovres 
avTav ev poppaa] ev poud- o: apx. avrav BA Q 48 153 228 avtav 1°] om 62 86 
147 da] & B da amadevoray] aro euSpiunoews Aq 3: euBpipnory = & amadev- 
cv @ a paray Quint (A = exSpepnow 86™*) y~Awoons—os com 1 in cap seq] 
auvyumrou em papvyyt avrow ws yn aBaros ws cadmy~ 51 ouTos 0 pavAicpos avraw ev 
7 avyurrov] Touro ecrw o epOeytaro ev AvyunTw = avtnv eBracpnynoay Quint ¢av- 
Acpos] pvxG@opos Aq avryurrov] -rw BAQ 48 51 62 86 147 228 

VILL. 1, sexqapvyseeeesas yn aBaros ws cadmy{] es KoArov avrav ws yn BAQ 48 
51 233 em papuyy: (paparyy: 147) avraw ws yn aBaros ws cadmy~ (cadrmnf 62) 22 36 62 
86 95 97 147 158 185 eis xoAmov avrow ws yn aBaros ws adonmnf 228 em papvyyt cou xepa- 
rum + Leas ~~»? Jhnege, > Syro-Hex = in sinu eorum sicut terra OL® 
oxov] oxov 153 oeBnoay] om B (hab B*™) 1, 2. #at KATA Tov YopoU pou 
noeBnoay #*%] Kat em Tov voyou pov nOerncay pe Aq EO = 2, ##HAHHRERRRRS TOL] EYE 
wexpafovra: BA Q mpos eve (ye 62 86 147) xexpafovra % (exc. 48 233) in me procla- 
mabunt OL" + AeyovresQ™ +dicentesOL” 0 0c]omOL” 3. nA] istrahel OL¥ 
€xOpov karedimfay] exOpav war. 62 86 + avro: 233 exOpos karadiwfe: avrov Aq ¥ © Quint 
Sext ut iniqum (sic) persecuti sunt ipsi OL” 4. €avras 1°}omChrys ¢Baa- 
Aevoay] regem constituerunt OL* rege futurunt OL» (regnaverunt OL”) nptav]} 
obtinuerunt OL ovk eyvapicay yor} non ex me OL» omws] + av 228 ona 
fodeOpevOwaw] quemadmodum ad nihil redigantur OL” ut dispereat OL» €fode- 
OpevOwow) eforodp. BQH _— 5. aroppupov] aworpa BAQ 48 228 233 amoppipor 
Tov pooxov gov] arwincay pooxous gov Aq ameBdnOn ... X amoppipat . . . @ awoBAnros 
Gov egrw o pocxos Quint  mapwfuv_] wapof. B (mapwf. B*») ov] covl53 er 
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6 Ovpds pou éx’ abrovs: ws rivos ob pH Sivwvrat KabapurOiva * dv ro 
nA: wal aird téxtwv éroinoe Kal ob Oo tore dort wAavav Fv 5 pdoxos 

7 gov gapdpeaa "Ste dveudpOopa toreipay' Kal 7 Kataorpodi) atrav 
éxdéferar abrd- Spdypa obx exov icyiv rod rovjora GAevpov- éav 88 wal 

8 ronon GAACTpLOL Katapdyovrat aird: * karerdOny ind: viv éyévero év Trois 
9 verw ds oxedos dxpynotov’ * St abrol dvéBnoay cis doovpious: dvéBadev 
10 xa’ éavrov éuol éppdip Sapa iydarnoe © bua TrovTo tapadoPycovrat ev 
rois €Oveou viv ciodégouar adrois Kal Komdcover puxpdv Tov xplew 

11 Baowréa xai dpyovras: ™ Sri erdjbuver éppdip Ovoacrypia cis dpaprias 
12 €yévovro air ™ xataypdyw ait wrHOos: Kal ra voutpa airod eis 
13 GAAbrpia ehoyicOn Ovovarripia Ta Hyamnpévar ™. . . wor Ovolay nai 
pdywou xpéa KG od mporddgera: aird: viv pyyncOycera tov ddiucov 
atrav Kal éxdunoe tas duaprias airaév: abrol «is alyyrrov dréotpepay 

14 kai éy doovpios axdOapra pdyovra: ™ Kai éreddbero und Tod romnravros 
airdév’ Kai qxoddunoe Teyevn Kai lovdas erdyOuve wodes TeTEaAXTpEevas’ 
avrous) eavrois 62 es avrovs 147 = xaBapiaOnvai] adrwwOnva: Aq xabapOnva:E 6. was 
QuTO TekToW EmoInTe Ka OV 6a €o71] TO vmO TEKTOVOS ‘yevouevoy ove ay 7 Geos Quint 
eranoe) -cev BA Q 22* (-ce 22") eons] -w BAQ Bor: tAavaw qv] axaractaros % 
TapamAnoiws To THS apaxvns corm Quint 7. avepopOopa] -paA+eor 95185 xa 
2 KatacTpopy avraw exdeferas avTo] Ka: cvoceicpov Oeprovar X Kar kaTaryida eOepicay @ 
avro] avra B (avro B*) 3paypa—adevpor] oraxves axapmot un movovvTes aXevpoy 
= women) -ce 62 147 8. eyevero] eyevovro Q* (eyevero Q*) 9. aveBnoay) 
eyevovro Q* (aveBnoay Q™5) aveBonoay 62 86 147 aveOadev] -A€ 22* (-Aev 
22*) aveOahevy xa eavrov enor eppaip] ovaypos povafaw eavrw Egpaim Aq xa 
ove aveBarey enor Eppatu = ovaypos povafew xa eavrov Eppary © ws ovaypos pova- 
(av xa eavrov Siatmpevos ... Quint eno] om BAQ 48 51 62 95 147 185 
2383 apa] JKscas0 Syro-Hex Jeoam Syro-Hex™s nyamnoe] -cay 
BQ* (-cev Q*) -ce 22° (-cev 22*) 36 48 95 185 238 10. ba Tovro — acde- 
fouat avrovs] aAAa «a oray picOwonra: eOvn evOews mepiororxiovpa: avrovs Quint 
mapadoOnoovra| waped0Oncay A Q* mapedo0Oncera 51 86 97 147 ev] om Q* 
(superscr Q*) 233 eves] -ovw BAQ acdefopai] cvvafo Aq % «as 
wonacova: ad fin com] om 95 185 wa: Acravevoovew odvyov amo apparos BaciAews 
«a: apxovtrav Aq xa: pevovow Bpaxy azo pofov Bacikeow . . . (eas Biadrenpovar Tov 
xprev) X was drarewpovor rov xpev... © komagovai] -c1v BQ xomacovow A 
wkowacwo: 62 86 147 puxpov] om A apxovras] apxovra 228 TI. 6vora- 
ornpia] -Tnpov 228 ayaprias] -rravy AQ* (-rias Q*) eyevovro] eyevero 158 
avr] + Ovoacrnpa (ra A) nyarqnueva BAQ 48 228 233 + @voacrnpia qyacpeva 
153 +(@vo.acrnpia) es apapriay = 12. Kataypayw—eroycbn] ypayw avre 
mAnOuvopevous vopous opows adAoTpia eAoyicOncay Aq eypaya avrw mAnOn vopov pov 
as adAoTpios ehoyioOnoay = avrw] avrov 62 147 avrovy 86 vopupa] vonpara 95 
185 avrov] pov B**4 (avrov B*) Aro7100n] eAoyoOnoav B (a edoyicOnoay 
sup ras B®) AQ 48 228 233 Ta 1yamnpeva] om ra Q* (superscr Q*) 233 om 228 
13. . « « Gwar Ovoray] Ovoras pepe pepe Ovorafovow Aq Ovoias emadAndous = Ovoras 
perapopey «bvcacayv@® gaywo|-cow BAQ ~~ xpeal epeas 147 ~— wu] was 95 185 
Tow adixow] Tas adimas BAQ 48 233 avrow 1°] eavrow 147 exduenoe) -on 147 
apaprias] avowias Q™* 228 avro} +e A €v agovpros] es acovpiovs 95 185 
14. Tov moingavros] Tov rancavra Q aodounce] -cav BA 48 233 -cey Q 22* (-ce 
22*) aedificaverunt OL” —ewAnOuve] -very BAQ 22* (-ve 22%) aura] avrov A 228 
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cai éfarocred rip eis ras médes airod Kal Karapdyerat Ta Oepédua 

1 abrav * wi) xaipe em pdt ebddpatvor Kabios of Aaol- Sr éwdpvevoas 1X 
2 Grd KU Tov Gv cou iydmrnoas Sépara emi révra dAwva cirov' *? ai drwy 
3 Kal Anvds odk Eyyw airors, xal 6 olvos éWedcaro abrovs: * ob KaTwKnCay 
€v TH YD TOD KY Kargxnoe éppdip atyyrtov Kai év doovpios éxdbapra 
4 ddyovrar * oix toreway 7G KH olvov Kai ody Hdvvay airg: ai Ovoia 
airav as dpros révOous aitois: mdvres of écOovres airov puavOnoovrat 
diére of dproe abrav rats Yuxais abrav obk cioeAcicovtat cis Tov Olkoy KU 
5,6° ri moumoere év tydpas . . . dv Hepa éopris Tov KU; ° dui... covrar éx 
toAa@wpias alyvrrov .. . ra abrois péudis’ Kai Oape... 7d dpyiprov 
7 abrav GAcOpos KAnpovopnoea airdé: dxavOax év Trois oxnvopacw: * HKovow 
ai jpépar ris éxdianoeds cov, HKovow jpepar Tis dvtaroddceds Gov" Kai 


Kw i 
Kabnoerat mr Sorep 5 mpodyrns 5 wapeteatnxds’ avOpwros 6 mvev- 
8 paropdpos: dad rod rhyBous trav ddixvdv cov éxAnbivOy pavia. * cxords 
eppdip pera Ov mpopyrys mayis ocxodud eri mdcas Tas Sdovs airod 
IX. 4°? Chrys. In Ep. ad Rom. xx 1 7>* In Matth. Hom. xiiii 


IX. 1. pnd] war pn 95 185 Aa] + terrae OL” ort] S07: BAQ 22 48 
238 emopvevoas] eferopy. 153 kv] om BAQ 48 95 185 233 OL” mayTa} 
sacav F, (exc 48 86 228 238) 2. na 1°] om BA Q 48 95 185 233 aor] 
adws 153 = avrovs 1°] avrois 62147 = xa 0 owvos evevoaro avrovs]om95185 o 
owos] om o A* (superscr A*) o omos 62 147 3. ov Karwxnoay] -cev 95 158 ov 
waToxicev 185 ov xarounsovow Z rovkv| sup ras B® xaraxnoer] pr ea Q adda 
vmoorpeper ZS = arryun tov] pr as A Q 22* 233 prin OL*®  axabapra) pemacpeva Aq 
anoBAnta® 4. ovx) ove A* (ras e A?)Q* (ovy Q*) = nduvav] ndvvavro AA ws] om 
Chrys mayTes] omnis OL ea0ovres | eaOiovres Q* (eaovres Q*) 22* (eadovres 
22*) 48 62 86 147 158 185 233 manducaverunt OL” manducant OL® OL tetigerit OL® 
avtov] avra BAQ 86 48 158 228 288 avrov = ea OL” ex eis OL puavOnoovrat } 
poruvOnoovra: 62 147 inquinabitur OL® (coinquinabuntur OL” contaminabuntur 
OL? OL’ Tas Yuxats avTwy] ayTi tov Yoywv = 5. momnoere] monoeraa BAQ 
62 npepas] nuepa AQ DL (exc 4851) die OL” npepa] nuepas A 6. da. .] 
on Aq = + +. Govt] mopevovra: B (-covra: AQ) (ibunt OL") Caer] OAuper 
62 86 OAuby 147 + +. 70 apyupioy avrwr’] emOvunua... Aq Ta emOvpnpara Tov 
apyupiov avraw = 70] +-yap 153 KAnpovopnoe avro] Ravro &£ xAnpovoynca @ 
avro] om AQ (exc 51 233) OL” avrous 62 86 147 axavOa] xuida = pr et OLY 
oxnvapacy] +avrav B* AO 22 OL* 7. neovow 1° 2°) nraow BAQ YL (exc 22 51 
95 97 185) at nuepae THs Exduenoews Gov neovow] om Y (hab Y™) cov 1°] om 
BQ 48 51 228 288 (hab OL") nkovow nyepa THs avramodocews gov] om 147 
nuepat 2°] pra: BA Q 22 avrarodocews|-Swoews A = kat kaxwOnoeTa| ka eyvw Aq 
@ xa ywwoera = xaxwOnoera | ew superscr Y* 22 caficera: 95 185 WOTED O TP. 
o mapetecornkas avOpamos o mvevparopopos] appova tov mpopntny avdpa emAnmrov (al 
€mAnmros) aro Tov mvevparos Aq appa avras o mpopntns xparmadoyv (al evveos) 0 exov 
mvevpa = appoves o mpopnra ... @ (Quint Sext = Y) mapefeoTnkws | mapecTnkws 
153 = avOpwmos] pr o 62 147 praso86 amo] vro BAQ 48 228 233 = ewAnduvOn 
pavia]) Kat wOAAN 7 exoraais (al eyxornois Aq) Aq = pavia|+oov BAQ 22 48 51 
233 pavea A 9 pana cov 86 pavia 62 147 7 pana 95 » kama 185 insaniae OL” 
8. pera Ov] enor Aq = oxota] eoxwmdopevn Aq evedpa = avrov’ paviay ev ot] 
supras A? yamay) yava 6286147 6v 2°) eV AQ Kvp@ 283 avrov 2° om 
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9 jraviay év otxw Ov abrod xarérnte * épOdpyoay xara ris jpépas Tod 


10 Bovvod’ pynoOjcerat Trav ddixuiv abrav: éxdicjoe dpaprias abrav- * é 
oraduhiy év épijpy ebpov riv mA Kal ds oxordy év ovxg mpwpov lov 
marépas atrav’ adroit 8% eiojAOov mpds Tov BeeAdeywp Kai danddorpuo- 
Onoav els aloxivyv: Kai éyévovro of iyarnpévor ds of éBdeAvypévor 

11" édpdip ds Spveov éfererdcOy al ddga1 airav éx réxwv Kal ddivwv Kai 

12 ovAAjwew? ™ Sidte Kal day #eeeeewow Ta Téxva abtav drexvwOjcovrat 

13 .. + oval abrois dori Subts dpyjxa ... abrav: ™ éppdip dv tpdrov ... Ta 

14 Téxva abrov: Kal ébpdip... xévrnow Ta réxva airod- ™ dds abrois Ke ti 

15 Siceas adrois; Sds abrois pyrpav arexvodcav Kai pacrous Enpovs:  waca 
ai xaxiat airy év yadydAous Sre éxel aitors éuionoa ba ras Kaxias Tov 
éxerndevpdrwv adirav éx Tov olkov pov éxBad& airovs: ob pi tpocbd 

16 rod éyarjoat abrovs: wdvres of dpyovres airav dreBoivres: ** éréverey 
edpdip ras pias abrod éénpdvOn xapmov obkérs py évéyny’ Sire ey Kai 

17 yerjowow dmoxred 7a émbupjpara tis Korlas airév: ™ drécerat 
avrovs 6 Os: Ste obx eiojKoveay airotd: Kal évovrat tAavprat év Trois 

10* Chrys. Ad Pop. Antioch. xix 3 Theod. In Ter. ii 


BAQ 22 48 233 Aq & avrow 153 warenngev] -av BA Q 48 153 228 233 eBaduvay 
Aq 9. Tov Bovvov] yaBaba Aq % pynoOnoera | + dabitur OL” Tov 
adixiav avrav] adieias avrav B 48 adimas avrov AQ (avrav Q*) 233 om row 228 
iniustitia eorum OL"  exdianoe] -on 147 pr et OL” avrav 2°] avrov 233 
10, ev 1°] om 51 oxonov} suxov Q* 228 xapmov (al cxomov Chrys) Chrys Theod 
€y avin tparpov] ev Tn oven mpoxnpov Chrys oveov mpoxpov Theod ™Mpox pov | mpormov 
B (mpaxpov B*>) Q wpodpoyoy Aq ¥ © Quint Sext e:3ov] evpov Theod avrwv] 
vywv Aq 3 @ Quint Sext 3¢] om BAQ 22 48 153 228 233 OL” ~— row 2°] om 228 
Kat EYEVOVTO OF YAM pEVAL ws o1 EBSEAVYpEVOL] Ka: EyevovTO BdeAvypaTa ws nyarnoav 
Aq. .. eBdeAvypevot oow nyannOnoay = nyamnpevos | eBdedvypevor B 48 51 95 97 
185 233 pr ws 51 95 97 185 as o1 eBdervypevar] ws os nyannpevo: B 485197 (om 
ws 51 97) 233 ome os 62 228 ome 95 185 II. at 80€as) gloria OL” €& TOKO 
ad fin com] amo roxerwv xa: amo -yaorpos Kai ato avAAnyews Aq = @ Quint ToKov} 
roxerov 95 185 JS. qo Syro-Hex Jy. qo Syro-Hex™ wdvew)] pr 
ef 36 51 86 97 153 pr ex OLY ovaAAnpewy | ouvAnwpcav B avAAnmpeow A pr ex 
OL” 12, Kas] om OLY seeeeewow] -or 22* (-ow 22*) eo7 dioTs apnka 
++. avrav] eorw capt pou ef avraw BAQ 48 153 2338 OL” eon: d:07: agnwa avrovs 
capt pou ef avrow 22 86 86 228 (sic nisi ecra: 62 147 sic nisi om eon: 95 185) 
12, 13. [avrovs cap pou ef] avraw* eppaty ov Tpomov ... Ta TExva avTou] exkdivayTos 
pou am avrav, (Eppatp) ovras edov ws axporopoy mepurevperny ev xarousa Aq & capt 
pou «{ avrav, Eppa xabos eidov as werpay mepurevpevan ot vice avrns @ (Quint 
Sext = B) 13. avrov 1°] avray BAQ YD (exc. 22 62 95 97 185) Kas éppaty 
ad fin com] E¢paip 3¢ rov efayayey mpos pe Tov avaipovyra Tous wous avrov Aq 
14. 30s avros 2°] om B 48 62 147 233 15. macau] pret OL" ev] as A 233 
yaryaro:s] yadyaA BA Q 48 yadyada 238 galgala OL” avrous euionoa] tr 48 238 
ov pn) oveers pn 62 86 95 147 185 ovwers ov yn 153 spoc8] mpocdnow BA Q™ 
(Ono Q*) adiciam OL* 16, ewovecev eppaiw—efnpavOn] ewdrnyn Tw Edpaip n pla 
avrov... Aq xaprov] pr. et OL” #7] ov py 95 153 185 €ay Kai] Kas eav 
BAQ = _-yerrnowow) Trexvacwow 95 185 7s] om BAQ 48 233 17. 0 Os] 
+pov Aq 3 @ Quint Sext sAavyrat] prws A avacrara Aq @ 
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1 verw * dpredos cbaAqparoioa mr & xapris cbOyviw airis Kara To X 
#hijdos Tav Kaprav airs érdnOuve Ovovacrripa” Kata TO es THs Ys 
2 avrod « Sym steee *éuépuray Kapdias aitav viv dd .. . abros 
3 Katackdwe. Ta Ovovacty ... Aaitwpycovor al orjAa air .*. . ow odK 
4 fore Bacrreds Hpive Sr ov ... Tov kv 5 St Bacrreds ri rowjo .*.. para 
5 mpopdcas Wevdeis; ... dvaredel ds dypworis kpiva ...° ro pdoxy Tod 
oixov Sv mapouxjoovoew of KaToikodvres capdpeav Gre érévOnoe dads 
airod én airév' Kal xabis mwaperixpavay airév: émiyapotvras émt THv 
6 Sdgav aibrod dre petwxioOy dx’ abrod- * kai abrov els doovpious Syoavres: 
dmjpveyxay Svat Bacrrel iapeiy ev douare éppdip Sé~erar aicxivyv 
7 alcxwvOjceras mr ev rH Bova; abrod ' dréppupe capdpera Bacrdéa abrijs 
8 ds ppiyavov émi mpoowmov Bartos: * Kai éLapPjcovrar Bwpol dv dpapry- 





para Tov ind: dxavOa xai rpiBoro. dvaByoovrat éri 7a Ovewacrypia adtav 
9 *###* ODoL TOIS Gpect KaAvWaTE Huds Kai TOs ... Te ef’ Hass ° dd’ ob 
ot Bool 7... Ket Eornocay’ ov pi) KatahdBy ad ... v@ wodepos ext 
10 Téxva deexeee © eeeeeqidedoat aitods Kata THY €.. . Kal cvvaxOnrovra 


X. 1. evsAnyarovea] evudpos Aq vAopavovea ( +} Kudsso Syro-Hex) ¥ in maceria 
bona OL* ~— evOnvaw avrns] tr AQ 147 OL* pr avros 62 eficwOn avrw Aq = = aurns 
2°} avrav A*!4— qurov A®? Q* & (exc 48 153) 86 suorumOL* = ewAnOvve]-verv BAQ 
Ovoacrnpia) prraAQ48 xara2°)preaA ata ta ayada ad fin com] cara tH 
apetny THs “yns avrou eomovdace TE OTHAwW Aq Sony *] axodopnoey ornAas 
BAQHU(-ce22) — 2. epeproav) -cev 6286147153 = ewe proav xapdias avrow] epepicOn 
waphia...Aq = ap ...] mAnppeAnoova: Aq = © Quint Sext (agamocbOnoovraa BA 
Q2) [7a ]Aamapnoovar] -ow TA Q™ 22 [ra]Aammpyoover at orndat avr[ov)] 
om Q* (hab Q™) 3. eorc]}-v TAQ = Baardevs 1°) pro 153 oTt ove...) 
ort ove epoBnOnpuev (-Onoav 95* -Onuevy 95°) BAQL Tov kv] tov Geov 95 153 185 
4. mpopacas Yevdes] Opages (al mpowerers) Aq opxovs paraovs = opkous... @ 
ws aypwaoris] ws aypotis 147 ws Aaxavoy (al xAwpov) = @ 5. To LOTXw TOU o1kKoU wy 
mapoxnoovoww] tas Sapades Tov owov as (avapedous) eceBacOncay Aq Tov pooxov Tov 
ouxou ov (fort Oy al adusas) epoBnOncay @ avj+admas228 olomT om 1°) 
ba rovroAdionT emevOnoe)]mevOnon = raos proAQH (exc 48 233) am) 
eA 6. fea] dwpoy Aq = xenium OL*** Tw Bacire vaperp ev Sopart eppary 
defera:] Siafovrs Edpary ascxuvyn ... Aq © vmeppaxowwrs aicxuvOncerar Eppa... = 
tapetp} capeB Q* (-c.p Q*) Sopars] cropar: 86 acxuvnv| om AQT 48 233 
aoxuvOncera] pr ear AQT 36 4897288 aoxuvOnoera ind] pon post avrov 95 185 
7. ameppue] -ev AQT Bacidrea avrns] pr rov A rov BaciAews avrns 36 Bacirea 
eaurns 95 185 228 ws ppvyavoy] ws appoy Aq ws em{eua & ws ppvyavov @ 
dpvyavov em mpogwmov] ov em mpo sup ras A* (ppvyavemmpoc. A*¥'*) — mpooamov] -ov 
A 228 8. was 1°] om 153 efapOnoovra] tat saltem B®) efaprnoovra T 
Boor] oor 158 ov] + aduccas 228 apaprnpara Tov ind] 7 apapria Tou Iopand = 
stove] epovaw AQT (-o ZL) oper] -ow AQT waduare] wecere ep A 
+++ T€) mecere 22 51 86 95 185 228 wecare 48 147 153 233 wecera: 36 62 97 ep) 
wahupare A 9g. ap ov o Bovvor] aro nuepaw TaBaa Aq X @ Quint Sext 7...) 
npoprev UL, (exc nuaprov 95) moAepos ad fin com] hab sub ~ 97 Texva] prta 
BAQ 48 86 147 153 228 = a... .] 798 adimas Q 10, *###eqSevoa: avrous KaTa 
THY €...] NAGE masdevoa avrous Kata THY emOvyiay pou 22 hab sub ~y 36 97 nde 
waBevoa avrous Kara tHy emOvyiay pou 51 228 nAvey madevow xara Thy emOvuay 
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it éx abrovs .. . Oat adrods év rais Svolv dd: ..™. dip Sdpadss Sed8aypévn 
- + & éredevooua eri rh Kad... THs ery. BS 7O éppdip raparwry- 
12 gopat lovday evuryvore abrd iaxwB- ™ oreipare éavrois cis Sixacoovivyy Kal 
Oepicare cis xaprov lwis' dwricate éavtois Pads ydoews’ ds Ere Karpds 
13 éx{ytyoate Tov KV Ews ToD EAOeiv ipiv Sixaocivys yevypara: “ va ti 
mapeowrnoate doéBeav Kai tov Kaprov airis érpvyncare eddyere 
kaprov Wevdy Sri HAmias €v Trois duaptnpaciv cov ev ANGE Svvdpeds 
1400u' “xai éfavaorjoeran dwwheua ev TO Aad Gov: Kal wdvra Td TeTEL- 
xopéva cov ddavicOycerar Kabas HpavicOn 6 dpywv carpay év TH otk 
15 Tov GpBéd: ev Hpépars wodkpov pytépa ext réxvors Hdddicav ™ otras 
I romow Spyiv olkos tod mA dxd mpoowrov THs Kaxias tov: 1 SpOpov 
drreppidnoav cs SpOpos areppipn Bacireds md***%em0s upd Kal eyd 
X 11°* Theod. Jn Psal xxi. In Ter. xxxi 1a* Chrys. De Pat. et de Consum. 
XI 1° Chrys, Contra Iud. iti 


avrov 62 147 sic nisi em@vysay pou 86 95 185 maidevew avrovs xara Thy emOvpiay pov 
153 Sevoa] ward Aq = kara tTHv Ee...) om BAQ 48 233 kat 
avvaxOnoovra| hab sub ~~ 22 ev] em Q 233 II, deddaypevn] dederypern (al 
ded:ayyevn) Theod emedevoopa] emBnooun Q* (ered. O*) says oh wo 4 
Syro-Hex + + + Ts] avrov 153 emBiBw) ere|BiBo B*"4 emnatiow Aq 
Tw] om BAQ Tapaciamnoopa| pr na AQ* 36 233 -cwpa: 86 adrogoa Aq @ 
nporpia ... = aporpiace Quint Sext evucxuoe. avTw] ADS woo ° 
Syro-Hex avrw] avrov,86 147 12. omepare] + kat vpes 36 eomepare 62 
es 1° 2°}om Chrys — «at Oepicare] tpvynorre BA Q 48 228* 283 Chrys+eavros A 
Oepnoare 86 Oeiproare 153 (Oepicare Aq = @ Quint Sext) om xa: OL es 2°] om 
153 OL €avros 2°] avros 95185 ws ert xarpos] om BAQ 48 95 153 185 233 
ws eott kapos 36 51 97 Tov €dGev] ov €XOn Q* (rov eAdew Q*) vyuv SiKasoouvns 
vyevnpara| -yevnuata dixaoouvns nuw (vuv AQ) BAQ yervquata dieacoouvns vuv 48 
228 233 vuw yevynuata dinatoovwvns 36 86 95 97 158 185 13. T+] om Q* 
(superscr Q*) Taptownnoare| eonepare BB™ aceBeay] -eas Q* (-e:av Q*) 
Tov xapmov] ras abimas BA Q 48 228 233 aceBeas 36 Wevbn] Pevders 62 ev 1°} 
em 233 Tos ayaprnyacw] apyaow A ros appaow Q ros appar % (exc 48) 
14. €favaornoera] enavacrncera 36 Terexiopeva] mepireraxicpeva BAQ 
mepireryiopeva 48 228 238 rexiopeva 147 adanobnoera:r—apBer] orxnoeras (ornnoe- 
ra A) ws apyov Sadapay ex tov okov lepoBoau (IepoBaad A tov lepoBoap Q* rov 
IepoBaad Q*) BAQ apaviaOnoera | -covra: 153 oxnoerar 86 48 233 Kabes 
npavia0n] om 22° (hab 22*) 48 228 (hab 228™*) 233 0 apxwy cadpay ev Tw o1Ke TOU 
apBed] ws mpovoun annprigpervn Tov oikov Tov SixaCovtos (al d:xafopevov) Aq xabws npa- 
ma0n Zarpav ev Tw o1kw Tov ApBenr ES 0) 3048228233 cadrpuay] cadrapay 48 233 
gadypava 51 95 185 cadaya 228 waxes, Syro-Hex ev To o1Ke] €x Tov o1kov 48 
228 233 Tov apBeA] rov tepoBoap 48 228 cepoBoay 36* 233 Tov cepoBaar 22% (Tov 
apBendr 22*7) rov appevend 36* 97 Tov apBend 51 62 86 147 153 rov aBend 95 185 eve- 
Spov @ = nuepars] nuepa 228 «= nBagucay] ndapnoay 147 15. monow] -cwow 147 
owwos] pro 153 rov| om 95 185 ano mpocwmov TS Kakias Upo] aro mpocartou 
adiucias (om adimcas A Q 228 233) xaxiwv vyov BA Q 48 228 233 

XL. 1. op9pou ameppipnoay ws opOpos ameppipn Bacidevs ind] ev opbpw KarecwmnOy 
Baoireus Iapank Aq op%ov B* (opOpov B*>) areppipnoay | anepi. B (atreppip. 
B*) anepepnocay B* + pera modAAns mecovvra taxuTnros 95 185 ws op@pos| om 
BAQ 48 238 xa: opOpov 228 ameppipn | amepipn B* (amepp. B*) ind 1°) pr 
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2 yydrnoa abroy #**#%4% mrov perexddeca Ta Téxva abreseeeer * eeTEKG- 
her abrovs: olrws @xov ... pov" avrol Tois Baadeip COvov . . . €Ovpiwr 
3 *xal €yd cuwverddura . . . véAaBov abrov éri rv Bpaxiov .. . ywwoay Sr 
4 tapas abrovs: * év Siapbope avOpirwy éférewa airors év Sexpois ayary- 
ceds pou Ecopar aitois as pariLwv dvOpwrov émi ras cuydvas abrov 
5 émePrAefopar mpos airov Kai Svvycopat aire ° xatyxnoe éppdip atyur- 
6 tov’ Kal docoip aris Bacwre’s airod dre HOdAncey erurtpeparr * Kai 
noGevnce popaig év tais rédeow aitod Kai katéravoey év Tails xepolv 
7 abrov: Kal pdyovra éx trav duaBovdiwv airav: * Kai 5 Aads adrod émixpe- 
pdpevos ex Tis Karouxias adrot: Kal 6 Oo émi ra riya abrod OvpwOjoerar’ 
8 kal ob phy tdoy abrév: * ri ve Siabd edpdip; trepacmid gov mr: ti oe 
8a8G ; ds ddapa Ojcopai ce Kai ds****e*pereoTpady % Kapdia pov év 
9 ToUrw ov ... Tapedia pour * od pi) Towjow Kara ... Ovuod pour od pH 
4° In Es. ii §8 8 Ad eos qui scand, i §6 9° Expos. Psal. vi §8 


Tou A eeeeemos] dior: vnmos H (exc or: 48) 86 nyarnoa] nyatnea A exadeoa 
233 perexadeoa] exadkeca Chrys 7a Texva avTe*| Toy uov pou Chrys 
2. *#*Texaheoa] perexadecaro A (perexadeca iL) avrous| avrov B* (avrous B®) 
wxov...] amwxovro BAQ axov... pou] wxovro ex (amo 95 185) mpoowmou pov 
L (exe amwxovro etc. 48 153 228 233) ros Baahep| ra Baadep 62 ros Backup 95 
158 ras Baadetp 147 ras BaaBaadip (sic) 185 3. ouvenodioa] erudayaryouy = xara 
nodas © [a]veAaBov em Tov Bpaxtov[a pov]]}0m95 185 em rov Bpaxiov[a pov)}} 
em Tous Bpaxiovas’. .. Aq = @ Quint Sext 4. ev d:apGopa avOpwray] ev sxouwors 
avOpwnev Aq = @ Quint Sext efeTe.va avTous] e:Axvoa avrous (exc 48 228 233) 
86 ore «:Axvoa Aq = © Quint Sext decpos] Seopa Q €copuas avros | pr as 
BQ 22 pr war eyo A om avros 95185 evopicOnvAq=nv@ ws pam{av avOparmov em 
Tas c.ayovas avrov] ws atpuy (al ewatpwv) (uyov em ras ciayovas...Aq as o emOes 
(uvyov em ras ciayovas...%  avOpwmov] -os BAQY (exc 22 9597185) 86 ras 
giaryovas avrov] aiayova (ras ciayovas Q*) avrov Q 95 185 ras ciayovas avrow 62 86 
147 emBrepopa] pr wa BAQ 36 48 2383 = em BAeYopa mpos avrov Ka Suynoopa 
aura] xa: exdwa (al mapeBadov) mpos avrov Bpwyara Aq wat efexduva (al exdwa) mpos 
avrov Tpopny = wat exduva (al mapeBadov) mpos avrov Bpwow © xa] om BAQ (had 
Q*®) 48 233 aura] avrov 62 86 147 (al avrov) Chrys 5. aryurov] ev avryurrw 
BAQ 48 228 288 aryurrw 62 es aeyurrov 86 ev yn aryutrov 86™ = =—avrov] avrwy 158 
noednoer] -cav 62 95 147 185 emortpepat| peravonoa = 6. was noGevnce] -cev 
BAQ 22 «at tpavparioe: (al rpwcet) = poppaa) pr ev 48 95 185 228 wat KaTe- 
mavoev ev TUS XEpoLY aUTOU] Kat OuvTEAETE TOUS Bpaxiovas avTovE Ka paryovTa:] Kas 
gpayowra 153 228 was paryovra: ad fin com] xatavadwce da tas diaBovdas avray 
= di:aBovArwy] -evov A 7. waz o Aaos ad fin com] . . . em«pepapevor Ty em- 
oTpopn pou kat mpos (vyov kadece: avrov ava ovx vp~woe avrous Aq .. . emmpepapevos 
(al perempos) es TO EmaTpEpey mpos ME (vyos 5¢ cuvaytnce avTw opou os ove apOnoera 
=... €s emotpopny avrov wat ais (vyov Kadece avToy aya ovx vpwoe avrovs @ 
avrov 1°] om 158 KarouKas| maporxas Q* 36 228 at o 6s] 0 be OSA kat 
o 60 ad fin com] om 153 Tia} Tapeca Q™S OupmOnoera | vpwOnoera 238 
8. d:abe 1°) dralwpa B 48 153 umepagme cov] oTdw kukawow oe Aq exdwow oe = 
aporkiow ce @ wt o€ Siabw 2°) + Tt oe Siabw eppaty 95 185 7 daw ce 228 ws] 
om Chrys adaya) cadapa 62 codopa 147 ws seeeee] ws ceBwerp 22 36 51 97 
233 ws ceBoep 48 62 86 95 147 153 185 228 ev TouTw\ev Tw avtrw BAQ 48 158 
228 233 (ev rourw %) [9 we }rapedra pov) (-Acia B* Q 22 -Ara B*A) 9 wapawAnois pov 
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eyxaradlrw rod é ... Tov eppdipe Sidr Oo ey Kal obk dy... Kal od« 
10 eieAevoropat cis To... ° eee4e200e ds éwv epedgerar 3... Kal éxor7}- 
It covra: téxva b3a ..™. ¢ dpveov ef alyirrov' xal ds... cvpiwy xal 
12 droxatarrycw abrovs els rods oixous airav déye Ko ™ éxixuoé pe ev 
petder éppdip Kai év docBeig olkos ind Kai iovda: viv éyvw abrois 6 Oo 
1 Kal ads dywos KéxAyrat Ov: * 5 82 éppdip wovnpov rvedpa. eiwge Kavowva 
SAnv Tv jpépav? Keva kal parasa érAnOvve Kal Svabyxnv pera dcovpiwv 
a SéBero* Kat édasov is alyvrrov éveropevero’ * Kal xpiow TS KO mpds 
lovday rod éxdtxjoa tov iaxwB Kata ras Sdovs abrod Kal Kara Ta érurydev- 
3 para airod dvramoddca airo- *év ri Kola errépvire tiv ddeAdiv 
4 abrov: Kal év Kéros abrod évicxuoev mpos Ov* Kal évioxuce pera dyyédov 
kai dvviOy Exavoe cai HdejOn pov ev To... dy ebpé per Kal exet 
5,6éAadyOn mpds . .°. 88 KE & Oo 5 wavroKpdérwp ~orat ... Tod" * Kai od ey 
7 Ow cov érurrpépas ... pa pvddocov kal dye ... wavrds: * xavday 
8 év xept.. . xaradvvacrevew iyydrn . .*. xiv edpyxa... To" wavres of 
XII. 7. Chrys. Pone man. tuam, Sermo ii 
Aq = 7a omdayxva Tov eXeous pou @ 9. eyxaradima] -AamwAQ 85] pro 228 
eyo] +e: BA 48 95 153 185 228 288 OL® pr aus Q 10, ######006€] mopevtopas 
BAQ 48 158 228 283 wopeveoOe 22 86 51 86 97 147 mopeveoGa: 62 wopevoovra: 95 185 
Aq = @ ibo OL* €pevgera:] opevgera: B*"* wpvocera: B* 36 48 158 228 238 
efepevoera: 62 efepevtera: 86 147 om 95 185 wpuvcovra Aq Kat exoTHGovTa:] Kat 
exatngera Q* (-covra: Q*) «at cecOnoovra: (al wronOncovra) = Texva vda[rov)]]} 
wot THs Oaracons Aq = @ Quint Sext $s] was nfovor ws UL, (exc exmrn- 
covrat 228 war exornoovrat 233 exornoovra: 48) 86 (exrrnoovra: B* *4 A O™S exorn- 
covra B’ Q* pr xa: AQ) Tous] om 233 12. exvedwee] -cey BA Q (-cay Q*) 
22* (-0€ 22%) wrOd—ue Syro-Hex™ aceBeia] aceBaas A aceBes Q* 36 48 228 
oueos} oxov A = eryvw avrous 0 6a] emxparaw...Aq avrous] avros 62147 —Aaos] 
pro48238 Kexdnra:] xexdnoera: BQ 48 86 62 147 233 wAnOnoeru A 95 185 228 
XII. 1. wovnpov mvevya ediafe) worpaive: avepov (al mvevpa) nas Somer AGE —eBir€} 
-@ BAQ 22* (-¢¢ 22%) weva] xawa A emrnouve] -very BA Q 22 -vay 95 185 
%aOneny) cuvOneny Aq = wat €Aauov] wat €Xeov 22* (eAaiov 22*) 95 185 om war 158 
2. «pos| kpoas A Tw ka | Tov kupov 62 86 147 228 tov8ay] pr rov A Tov 
taxmB)inlacobOL* xara1°}eaul53 avrarodwoe] aroduce B 22 48 avranodmcn 62 
avta] avroy 153 3. (OL'=Y) = ewrepnicev] -ce 22 vrepoimice 158 = kat] om 153 
€v wonos] ev ecxut Aq = © Quint Sext enoxvoe] woxvoe ©, (exe enoxvoe 48 228 
238) 86 enoxucev mpos Ov] KaTwpOwoe mpos aryyedov Aq 6v] pr rov A 158 
4. Kat encxuoe pera ayyedov] Ka: KarwpOwoe pera Geov Aq © xaredvvacrevce Tov 
ayyeAov = evioxuge pera aryyedov] €lyedwv Q* ¥4 (encyuce pera ayyedou Q* (8) 
ot ener encxvee] cw BA ndvvn6n] ndvvac6n B AQ 48 238 eduvacbn 228 
eduvnOn © (exc 48 228 238) 86 exdavee] -cav BA Q (Aav sup ras B*) & (exc 51 
97) exhavoe kai—evpe pe] exdavoe kat edendn avTov Ka: ev BarOndr evpev avrov Aq 
=O@ —_menbn) ndenOqoav BAQH (exc 5197) — aw) om Q* (hab Q™) ov A 36* 
(pov ov 36") 62 86 147 233 pov wy 97 meo OL** evpe] evpooay B A Q 22 36 48 
228 238 evpoy 62 86 147 153 185 evporper 95* (evpov pe 95*) invenerunt OL*™ xa 
4°] om 228 €AadnOn] €3enOn 147 mpos .. .] mpos avrovs BQ Y, (exc mpos avrov 
A 86 51 97 233) ad eos OL*** 6. war ov] war cor 62 emorpepes] -~ov 95 185 
“7s 153 -We 228 7. waradvvacrevew] cveopayvrev Aq = © Quint Sext wara- 
bwvacrevew yarn . .) ir Chrys 8. Any] woAAnY 92 185 + wexAovrpxa BAQDL 
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9 wévor abrod ob... adr i ddixias is Fyaprey ° dyd 82 KF 5 Oo cov 
éviyayov oe éx yas alyértou er Katou ve év oxnvais Kabus év juépacs 
10 gopris’ ™ at éAdAnoa mpds mpodyras’ kal éyw dpdoas érryOvva xai év 
11 xepot mpopyrav apouwOnv “ ci pi yadadd éorw dpa Wevdeis Foray éy 
yarydA*s apyovres OvordLovres: cal ra Ovoworypua abrav os xeAGvas 
12 émt xéprov aypot- ™ xai dvexdpnoev iaxwB eis wediov ovpias Kai eov- 
13 Aevoev end ev yuvaixi, al év yovaixt épvddéaror ™ Kal & mpodyry dvi- 
14 yayev KO Tov ir ex vis alybrrou: Kal ev mpodyry SuepvddyOn ™ eOd- 
pwordy pe eppdip cal rapipywe Kal 7d alua abrod éx’ abrov éxxvOjoerar 
1 kat tov évedwurpov airod dvrarodice arg Ko* * xara tov Aéyov éppdip 
2 & ... dae xa abris &v rH mA- cal ... Bdad Kat dréBaver * xal viv 
+++ OD duaprdvew kal éroinoav ... éx xpvoiov xal rot dpyv ... eixdva 
edahuv Epya texto ... péva airois’ abrol Aéyover Oicare avOpurovs 
3 péoxot yap éxXeotracr * ha TovTo Evovrar ds vepéAn Tpwwy Kal ds 
Spdcos dpOpw) wropevopévy’ Kal as xvois dropvodpevos Aaiham ard 
10° De in Dei Nat.iv 3 Theod. In Exech, viii 12> Jn Joan. Homil. xxi 3 


evpnxa] evpoy 147 avrw] po: Aq = @ Quint Sext &)%aAQ admas] apap- 
mias 95 185 as] om 62 147 Q. cov] om 6286147 ‘yns)77s95 oxnvas 
pr ras 153 ev npepais] nuepar B 48 nyepa AQ 62 86 95 147 153 185 10, €Aa- 
Anaa] AaAnow BAQ 48 228 288 mpos mpopnras] mpos rous mp. Q 95 185 oms mpos 
62 86 147 xepar] -ow BAQ xe 153 II. & pn yaraad—Ovorafovres) « 
Tadaad avapedAns mAnv een noav ev Tadyad Ovovafovres Boas Aq «: Tadaad avomia wAny 
parny ev Tadyad Boas eOvoiafoy ¥ « Tadaad py adieos mAnv Yevdas noay ev TadyaA 
Boas eOvovacay @ yadyades] Tadaad BA 48 yadyados Q? & (exc 48 yadyad 233) 
86 apxovres Ovcvafovres] om 95 185 ws xeAwvar] ws xeAoves 153 ws capos Aq 
ws xeAowar em xEpcov aypov] ws owpor (al ws Barpayor) ABav em Taw Bovvaw Tov aypov 
= ws Bovyos em Tow avraxow (al row adawexow fort aviaxav)... @ 12. was 1°] om 
95 185 as mediov] es xwpay Aq ev yuvaixs 1°} JLo? Nx. Syro-Hex™ 
“yovaies 1°) -yuvaigs Q* (-« Q*) ev 2°] om 48 153 epvdaftato] depvdAafaro 228 
13. was €v mpopnrn 1°—avyuTrov] om 22 = kau ev wpopnTn] Ka Bia mpopyrou Z = ka] 
+avrouQ™ = =—s ex yn) ef AQ* (ex yns Q*) 238 14. eOvpmcer] -ce 22* (-cev 22*) 
pe) om BAQ 48 147 238 mapupyce] -cev BA Q 22* (-ce 22%) + pe 153 autre 
ka] tr 48 228 

XIII. 1. *ara rov Aoyor—edaBe wa: avros] kara To pnua Eppaip ppieny edaBev avros 
Aq €v rw Aakew Eppaip rpopov ekaBe = ~— eda Be] -ev BAQ 22* (-€ 22") = ea Be was 
avros] om xas 48 153 228 avros edaBer 233 wat avtos} om BAQ Ka... 
«ax e9ero avra (avro 62 avrw 147 om avra 228)%, —. . . Baad] Tw Baad 22 36 51 95 
97 147 185 ro Baadap 62 rn Baad BAQ 48 86 158 228 233 Baad] bahalim OL* 
¢ wisol Msas adac/ liatar .oodo Syro-Hex™ 2. vw om BAQ 
(hab Q™*) 48 86 233 vu...) vuv mpocebero UL, (exc -Oevro 48) ayuapravey) 
+er: A 228 233 ayaprev 147 €« xpvo.ov ea. . .] om ex xpvowov BAQ om 
Xpvo.ov xa: 48 233 «a Tov] ex rou BAQ edwrav] pr tow 228 avra 
Aeyous: ad fin com] om 153 Aeyous:] -ovw BAQ @voare ad fin com]... 
Hooxous Katagidouvres Aq Ovoare avOpwro: pooxous mpooxuwyncaTwoay =... pooxous 
spookurvnoere @ exAedornacr] -ow BAQ 3. Kat ws xvous] om xa: B 48 womep 
xous A 86™ (xa: ws apaxvn 86*) 1 womep xvous Q war ws apaxyn 62 95 147 158 185 
amopvompevos] -capern 62 86 95 147 153 185 -comevos 86™ guowpevos 228 AaiAam] 
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4 Qrwvos: Kal ds drpis éx amvoddyys: * éyd 82 KE 5 Bo cov orepedv TwvEV 
kai xrilwv yi ob ai xeipes Exricay wacay Tiv oTpatiy Tod GUVOU" Kai 
od rapéderéd cor abra rod ropever Oar dricw airav: Kal éyo dvyyaydv oe 
ex yijs alyérrov Kai Ov why epod od yrdoy Kal cdlov obx Eore mapit 

5,6épod" Sey erotpawdev oe ev TH épjpw ev yi dounre * xara Tas vopas 
abrav: Kal éverAnoOnoay eis Ano povyny Kal bpoOynoay ai xapdia abrav- 

7 évexev Tovrou éreddbovrdé pou * kai Evomas adrois as ravbiyp ... Sadis 

8 xara TH Sddv d ..*. copar adrois ws dpxos ... Suappyéw ovykrAcpod ... 

9 xarapdyovrat abrovs .. . kat Onpia d&ypod diac ... * ###x*pOopa cov ind 

10 tis BonO+eee ©... cov obros: Kai Stacwodrw oe ev macs Tais wodeci 

tt gov Kal Kpwdtw oe dv elas 56s pot Bacidéa Kal dpyovra: ™ kal Swxd 

12 cot Baciréa év dpyf pov Kal dvéoxov ev TH Oup@ pov: ™ cvotpody ddixias 

13 €ppdip éyxexpuppévy 7 dpapria abrot- © ddives os tuxrovcns Hfovow 
aire: obros & vids cov & ppdvipos Stére viv ob pi broory ev cvvrp. Ay 

14 Téxvov abrov ™“ éx xeupds adov picopa: abrovs: Kal é€x Oavdrov AvTpa- 
copat avrovs: rod % Suabyxyn cov Odvare; mod rd Kévtpov gov Gdn ; 

XIII. 8* Chrys. Sermo cum Presb. fuit ordinatus 9 In Psal. xiii § 4 


om BA Q 48 233 aro]}ap BAQ Kat ws aTps] Kat ws arpos (7 superscr) amo 
axpidos 22 war ws atpos 51 97 om ws 158 Kat ws aTpis €x KamvodoxNs | Kat ws KaTVOS 
amo katapaxrov Aq ea ws xavOapis ano axpidav (al omns) = ar ws coxa Ths axpidos (al 
€* S. amo kanvodoxns) @ €x wamvodoxns| ano Saxpvow BQ™ (ex xanv. Q*) 48 
ano axpidos 97* aro axpidav 62 86 95 147 185 amo daxpvew xamvodoxns 228 ex Kawvo- 
Soxns amo axpidav 153 4. 5€] om 62 147 cov] om Q* (superscr Q*) 
orepew] pro A 36 48 86 228 duvor] pr rov B 48 51 extigav] ewhacay 228 
wacay| om 228 TH] om 51 orpariay] orpareay B A (-1av B® Q) Tow 
ovvov] tow ovpavew 153 avrov 228 avra] om 95 158 185 OL* Tov 2°) 
om 153 mopevesOat|+o¢ 62 95 147 185 228 ns] Ths 95 yoon] -ce 
147 eon] «vw BAQ 6. «ara Tas voyas avTwy Kai evenAnoOncay] xara 
THY vounv avrav nv emArnoOnoay = wa 1°} om A mAnoporny] mAncpov 
sup ras B® everey] evexa BAQ 48 233 Tovrov] Tovraw 158 emeha- 
Oovro] -Oevro B* (-Govro B*>) 8. apxos] acapkos 62 apxros 86 ovykhe- 
opo[y]] ovlkAccpoy B* (ovye. B*Q*) ovyxdopov A karapayovra] paryovra 
A95185 x«a:]om BAQ 48 233 Q. ###%+Q00pa] 0 sup ras A> rn d:apOopa & 
(exc rn Scacmopa 22 36 97) BonOexe%] BonOnce U, + cor 62 86 95 147 153 185 erit 
adiutor OL” 10, macais] om 233 moheot] -cv BAQ)s kas 2°] om BAQ 
48 153 228 233 OL” II, e8ana]} edaxe 153 Bacirea] +et OL” was 
avecxov] ecxov BAQ (avecx. Q*) 48 233 was npa = at eAaBory @ habuistiOL” 
Tw @vpo pov] in impetu tuo OL” 12. overpopn] sverpopny B A Q 48 86 233 
collectionem OL” avorpopny adimias eppaip) evdedepnern adieia avrov@ =— eye pup- 
pevn] eve. B*A (eye. B® Q*) xexpuppern Q* = 9) aapria] adieera A 9 adieca’36 51 97™ 
om n 95 185 13. ws Turovens nfovow avra] nf. avrw as Tuer. A gov] pov 158 
© ppovipos] ov ppovipos Q* avonros Aq ov gopos = @ sapiens OL” hrewem J Syro-Hex 
vuv] om BAQ (hab Q* 6’ o’ ov copos Q™®) 48 238 = avrov] om BAQ 48 86 228 233 
tuorum OL” 14. pvcopa] AvTpwoopa: 153 — pudopas avrous] eppycapny avrous = 
avrous 1°] om B48 86 avrov 153 OL” «xa:]omA238 Avrpwoopai] eAvtpwoapny 
Q* («, 70 efaceAsdov edurp. exer Q™) pusopa: 153 = tov 9 uadnen cov Savare]) ecopm 
pnyara gov Gavare Aq ecopat mAnyy cov ev Oavarw = xa: eora n den cov ev Gavatw @ 
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15 mapdxhnows xéxpyrra dd épOadrpiv cov. “didre obros ava pécov 
ddeaAdav Siacredci? edge KE dvepov Kavowva éx THs éphyou éx abrdéy 
kai dvatnpavel ras préBas airod Kai éLepnpdoe Tas . . . Epnpaoe Thy 

I yi abrod cal ... abrod ra érBupyrd: * dda ... dvréotn mpds Tov Gv XIV 
2 abris ... Kal ra trorirha ad... ai év yaotpl abrav éxovea . .*. otpd- 

3 Oye end mpds KV Tov ... Tais Gdixiars cov: * AdBere peF Eavrdv Adyous 
Kal émuotpadyre mpos KV Tov Ov Spov- clrare abre Sivaca wacav apedeiv 
dpapriay drws ph AdByre Gdixiay xal iva AdByre dyabd: Kal dvrarode- 

4 vopev Kaprév xeéwv jyav- *docodp ob ph) coon pas ép trrwv ob« 
dvaBnodpeOa: over ph) elrwpev Geol Hav Trois Epyous TOV XELpOv Hav 

5 Ore & év cor edejoe dphavdv *idcopat ras Katouxias aitav. ayarncw 

6 abrods Spoddyws Sri dréotpavey 7} dpyn pov ax” abrav: * évopa as 
Spdcos rH ir avOjnoe ds Kpivov' Kai Bade ras piLas abrod ds 4 A‘Bavos: 

XIV. 3** Chrys. Sermo cum Presb. fuit ordinatus 4° Exp, in Psal. cxvii § 2 


mov 01 Aoyo gov... Quint S:adnnn] dixn,B AQ LL (exe vin 22° :aOnen 22* 51 97) 
mov To KevTpov gov adn] evoua Syypo cov adn Aq ecopuat axnika (al amavrnya) cov ev 
adn = xa: wAnyy gov ev adn © To KevTpoy | cvyxAaopos Quint ano] ef A 233 
gov 3°) pov 48 153 228 meis OL” 15. adeAgpav] + cov 228 dacreAa] Ka- 
orekAc: A 62147 158separavitOL”  emage: ks aveyov Kavowva ex THS Epnpov En avTov } 
enage Kavowva avepov Kupios ex THS Epnuov em avrov B ewafea avepov Kkavowva ex TS 
€pnyou Kupios ew avrov A emafe: avepov kavowva Kupios ex THs Epnuou em avTov (avrous Q*) 
Q ko] om 48 228 233 aveyoy kavoova| tr 48 228 238 avepov xa kavoova 95 
185 + xvpios 36 48 97 153 228 233 avafnpave:| exsiccavit OL” prcBas] pre 
sup ras A> was 2°] om BA Q 48 233 OL” €pnpwoe| karafnpaye BA Q 36 48 
283 gnpave: 153 228 om 95 185 TH qv avTov] om 95 185 Tv] om Q 
avrov 2°] rov sup ras A* avrov 3°] om BAQ avrou Ta emOupara] om avrov 
36 62 95 97 147 153 185 ra em. avrov 48 228 233 Ta em@vpara] talem sup 
ras B® + avrov BA Q + 7a avrov Q*vid 

XIV. 1. apa...) pr vuv de 86 perapeAnoe: = avreorn | avrecr: 22* (-crn 22") 
wat Ta vroTiTha av...) Ta Bpep avraw Aq tra vymaavTrav = vmoriTOia] vrori0Gia B* 
(-r:70ka B* A Q*) vrorifia Q* a} om 36 avrov exoveu]) tr BA Q 48 228 233 
2....0Tpapnh] emorpapyr: B*(-or, «B*>) ind] Iepoveadnu228™ pos] em 228 
3. AaBere] avadaBere 95185  Aoyous] + wodAovs 62 86 147 om Aoyous hab multos OL* 
tov Oy vpew] om 228 duvacat macay adedew apapriay] om BAQ 48 228 (hab 
228™*) 233 apedew] apaupev 86 95 153 185 228™8 omws pn AaBnre adimcav} 
macay apare avoway Aq sAacdnva adima © AaBnre 1°] Aacnre (sic) A avadaBnre 
153 wa] om BA Q 48 153 233 wat 2°] sed OL” AaBnre 2°] AaBere A 
nua) vpow Q* (quow Q*) + war evtpupyce ev ayabos 1 Yuxn nuaw 62+ Ka evrpypnon 
ev ayabas 7 Yuxn nuov 86 + Ka evtpupyon ev ayabas 7 Yvx7n vpow 147 + et aepulabitur 
in bonis cor vestrum OL* 4. owon|owcen A nyas| vpas 95185147 «immow] 
trmov B A 48 51 153 233 avaBncopeba] -cwpeda 147 pn 2°) pr ov Q 95 153 185 
228 emopev) ewopev Z, (exc 62 95 147 185 233) nyov)]+estisOL” ort] om 
BAQ = 0 ev aot] pr o Geos 22 (om 22*) pr war 5loriev 095185 0 ev co erence 
oppavor] ort ev cor edenOnoera oppavos © 5. Tas kaTomas avrow] ras emoTpopas 
avrav Aq = © Quint Sext oporoyws] oporoynow 62 86 147 ort] dor: A 228 
233 ameorpeper] amoorpeyw A anoorpepa Q* (ameorpepey Q*) -e 228 233 9 opy] 
thy opynv BA QO* (ev tn opyn Q*) 48 233 an avr] am avrov B 22 48 153 ef 
avrow Q* (am avrav Q*) " 6. egopa:) pr war A 36228 0) om A 62 86 147 228 
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7" wopevcovra: of xAddo. abrod: xal érrat ds éAala KardKapros Kal 4 
8 dodpacia abrod ds Bdvov' * éxurrpépovew Kal Kabiotvrar trd ri 
oxérny abrod Kai {yrovrat .. . xOjoovrat vir’ Kal éfav ... Td pvnpe- 
9 ovvov abrav: ds ..°. éppdip: ri aird én wal a... ca airév Kal eyo 
10 xaturxvo .. . wuxdLovoa airov €f ... tar ™ ris codis xal cuvy ..- 
yrooera aird; Sre ebO . . . ot wopedcovrat év adrais: of S& doeBeis 
éaOevjcovew év abrais :-— 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


7. €orai] ecovra: 6286147 oappacia] ooppnaia Q* oadpyais Q* ooppacis 153 Ae 
Bavov] pr owos 62 147 8. emorpepovow] -01 22 xadiovvra:] xabaprovvra: 95 185 
vmo] em 233 = tnv oxerny] in rny forte ras aliq B’? = kaz 2°] om BAQ 48 153 228 
283... xOnoovra] pebvadncovra B A Q* 48 233 ornpixOncovra: Q* © (exc 48 233) 
wa: efay...] wat BXacrncovew Aq = 70] om B 22 48 233 pynpovovvoy ava] 
pry. avrov BAQ Q. Tt] pr was 36 228* avrw eri] tr A eyw] om B Q* 
(hab Q* *™S) 48 233 +. muKa{ovea] eyw ws eharn evOadns Aq avrov 2°] om 
BAQW (exc 36 51 97 228%) 10, xau)+n @& (exc 228) own...) ovveros 158 
youcera] emyrwoerara BAQ* (yacera Q*) 48 233 ort] dors BAQ 233 
acbernoovay] cKxavdad.:cOnoovra Aq mpooxoypovow = 

Subscr None a B A Q (+ Avmoupevos xa: wap EBpasos a’ Q*) 

Subser + wone onixov 17 B 

Wone Eppeveveras a{opevos :—nyv ex pudns tccaxap 22 


LE TEMOIGNAGE PERDU DE JEAN EVEQUE DE 
TOMI SUR LES HERESIES DE NESTORIUS ET 
D’EUTYCHES. 


Le dernier fragment de Marius Mercator contre le nestorianisme et 
Yeutychianisme, fragment dont nous sommes redevables 4 Baluze, se 
termine par ces mots’: 

Necessarium profecto credidimus utramque praui- 

* tatem sua per plurimos ignorantia serpentem bea- 

tissimi patris Iohannis Tomitanae urbis episcopi 
prouinciae Scythiae sermonibus prodere. 

Baluze fait remarquer que les passages de Jean de Tomi annoncés ici 
sont perdus. Et P. Batiffol?: ‘Ces sermons ne nous sont point par- 
venus.’ Tout ce qu’on a pu faire jusqu’ici a été de déterminer approxi- 
mativement la date de l’évéque en question: aprts Timothée, qui 
survécut au concile d’Ephése de 431; avant Alexandre, qui souscrivit 
au synode de Constantinople en 449°. 


1 Migne P. L. 48, 1088. 
® La Littérature grecque (Paris, 1897), p. 316. 
5 Le Quien Oriens christianus I 1215. 
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Jai eu la curiosité d’examiner naguétre & la Bodléienne le cod. Laud. 
Misc. 92, un ‘Liber sancti Kyliani’ du ix®-x® siécle, lequel ne formait 
4 lorigine qu’un seul volume avec le cod. Laud. Misc. 580. La table 
sommaire que voici, écrite tout 4 la fin de ce dernier (fol. 67), le 
démontre 4 l’évidence, non moins que l’écriture et toutes les autres 
particularités extrinséques : 

In hoc codicae continentur libri sti Fulgentii epsi 
ad monimi obiectionis regis affricae drasamundi. 

Ité contra ipsa sci Fulgentii epsi libri . iii. 

Ejusdem séi Fulgencii epi ad diuersos . maxentii . ioh: 
seruora di dialogi . contra Nestorianos. 

Les opuscules du moine scythe Maxence remplissent le Laud. 580, 
tandis que le Laud. 92 (175 foll., 25 lignes par page) contient les traités 
et lettres de saint Fulgence (Migne, . Z., t. 65, depuis col. 151 jusqu’a 
la fin de l’épitre vii, col. 360). 

La derniétre lettre de Fulgence, fol. 174, est suivie de la rubrique: 
EXPLICIT EPISTOLA SC1 FULGENTI EPI AD UENANTIAM CONSULIMUS (sic). 

Immédiatement aprés, et pour terminer cette premitre portion du 
volume, vient un court opuscule que je crois inédit, et dont les premiers 
mots sont écrits en onciale. Je le transcris ici ligne par ligne, en me 
conformant & la ponctuation et a l’orthographe du manuscrit, 4 part 
quelques rares exceptions dont je rendrai compte en note. 


INCIPIT SANCTI IOHANNIS TOMITANZ CIVITATIS EPISCOPI . 
prouinciae Scythiae . de duabus heresibus Nestorianorum & Eu 
tychianistarum nuper exortis post obitum beatae memoriae 
Augustini episcopi breuissima utilissimaque instructio . 

5 Nestoriani . a Nestorio quondam Constantinopolitanae urbis 
episcopo dicti sunt . qui adserebat sanctam uirginem Mariam theo 
dochon . non theotocon . hoc est susceptricem dei esse . non 


[fol. 174] 
genitricem . Non enim unum atque eundem deum & hominem 
xpm dei filium credit . sed alterum ex deo patre adserit natum, 
10 alterum ex matre uirgine separat procreatum ; Indignum namque 
existimat confiteri . quod ipse dei filius in utero beatae uirginis 
conceptus et incarnatus sit, sed hominem tantum modo formatum 


I. TOMITANZ] cod. COMITANE 2. prouinciae] cod, prouintiae 3. exortis] 
cod. exhortis 7. theodochon . non theotocon] Cette formule est moins connue 
que l'autre, Xpotoré«ov non @cordéxov. On la trouve cependant dans le VII*® sermon 
de Nestorius, n. 48 (Migne P. L. 48, 800): @ce03éxov dico, non cord«ov, Cyrille 
d’ Alexandrie la réfute dans sa lettre a ses clercs qui se trouvaient a Constantinople 
(Migne thid. 815 sq.) 9. xpm dei filium] Un habile critique me suggére qu'il 
faut probablement suppléer la conjonction et devant dei filium ; je pense pourtant que 
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in utero . & postmodum deo coniunctum xpm editum esse pronuntiat ; 
Quem Nestorium . sancta synodus Epheso congregata . ab episcopatus 
1§ honore deposuit . atque in exilio relegauit . ibi suae perfidiae poenas 
meritas luiturum . Eutychianistae . ab Eutychete sunt appellati . 
quae heresis licet sit posterior ceteris . sed ad decipiendas 
fidelium mentes nebulisque suae perfidiae obuoluendas . longe cunc 
tas exsuperat . nulla namque pestis sic aduersus ecclesiam xpi . 
20 praeualuit ut ista nunc usque superstitio exsecrabilis inuales 
cit. Nam Apollinaris obstinatissimi heretici tertium dogma 
consectans ita interpretatur illud euangelistae quod ait . 
Uerbum caro factum est & habitauit in nobis ; quasi uerbi essentia 
sit in carne conuersa . dum enim timet ne si duas in xpo con 
a5 fitetur naturas quartam introducat in trinitate 
personam . inpia confusione ipsum dei filium a deitatis suae 
natura pronuntiat demutatum ita ut inconuertibilem 
dicat & passionibus subdat immortalemque morti subiciat 
& eum qui non cecidit (nec enim fas erat deum in sua diuinitate posse 
30 occidi) resurrexisse contendat . Alii autem eiusdem perfidiae secta 
tores dicunt . quod filius dei non de Mariae uirginis carne hoc est 
nostrae naturae sed passibilem unde uoluit sibi adsumpsit . alii 


[fol. 175*] 
de caelestibus eum & spiritalibus coaeternam habuisse existimant . 
ac per uterum Mariae uirginis ueluti aquam per fistulam nihil ex ea 
35 carnis adsumens transisse contendunt . omnes tamen hi 
uerbum & carnem unius esse naturae impia permixtione con 
fusioneque confirmant. 


cette addition n'est pas indispensable. 14. Epheso] sic . 15. relegauit] cod. 
religauit 21. Apollinaris] cod. Appollinaris tertium dogma] S. Augustin 
(De dono perseuer. n. 67) a la suite d’ Epiphane (Haeres. xxvii, n. 2) attribue trois 
erreurs aux Apollinaristes ; la troisiéme est ainsi formulée: ‘carnem non de femina 
sumptam, sed factam de Verbo in carnem conuerso atque mutato ’, 29. cecidit] 
cod, caecidit ; les signes de parenthése ont été ajoutés ici pour T intelligence du texte. 
30. perfidiae] cod. perfidia 31. hoc est nostrae naturae] J/ semble qu’il manque 
quelque chose a cet endroit ; ala rigueur, néanmoins, il peut se comprendre tel qu’ il est. 
Vis-a-vis de tout le passage, annotation de premiétre main, en marge: manicheus 
eutrohes (four Eutyches!) & ceteri 35- omnes] Le point manque dans le 
manuscrit, je n'ai cru pouvoir me dispenser de l’insérer. 37. confusioneque] cod. 
confusionéque 


Il est au moins trés probable que ce fragment représente les citations 
annoncées & la fin de ce que nous possédons de Marius Mercator ; la 
frappante similitude des expressions employées par celui-ci avec le titre 
que porte la pitce dans notre manuscrit éte presque tout doute a ce 
sujet. Le mot sermonibus de Mercator doit ainsi s’entendre, comme 
souvent, simplement des ‘paroles,’ et non de ‘sermons’ proprement 
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dits. Rien n’empéche, évidemment, que Jean de Tomi n’ait aussi 
composé des sermons ; mais le fragment donné plus haut parait plutét 
détaché d’un écrit d’un autre genre. Malgré sa briéveté, il ne manque 
pas d’un certain intérét, ne fit-ce qu’en raison de la date & laquelle il 
fut composé, du vivant méme d’Eutychés, et antérieurement 4 sa dépo- 
sition. Le langage en est nerveux, et digne des meilleurs théologiens de 
’époque: on pourra le comparer utilement avec les notices sur les deux 
mémes hérésies ajoutées trés anciennement au De haeresibus de saint 
Augustin, ainsi qu’avec celles qui figurent, soit dans l’Jndiculus de hae- 
resibus publié sous le nom de S. Jéréme (Paris 1617), soit dans le 
célébre et énigmatique ‘ Praedestinatus’. II n’ajoute rien, sans doute, 
aux sources d’information que F. Loofs vient de réunir avec tant de soin 
dans ses WVestoriana ; et toutefois, il est de nature 4 nous faire regretter 
que nous ne possédions rien de plus de ce vénérable témoin de la foi 
orthodoxe, situé 4 la limite du monde occidental, tout prés du foyer des 
grandes hérésies christologiques. Ce court extrait aura du moins l’avan- 
tage d’attirer sur lui l’attention ; peut-étre méme permettra-t-il sous peu 
de grossir de quelque nouvel inédit plus considérable le bagage littéraire 
de l’évéque de Tomi. 
G. Morin. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE LJBER ECCLESIASTICORUM DOGMATUM 
ATTRIBUTED TO GENNADIUS. 


My attention was first called to the tract of which a revised (although 
still quite tentative) text is here given, by the title ‘dogma Nicenum’ 
under which it is cited in a MS of Canons (Paris lat. 12444, saec. ix 
ineunt.). I hope to publish some day a more final form of it—together 
with other documents, genuine and spurious, that connect themselves 
with the Nicene council—in the third part of Zeclesiae Occidentalis 
Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Meanwhile I want, by printing it in 
the JOURNAL, to invite the expression of the views of other scholars 
upon its date and authorship, as well as their assistance in supplementing 
and rectifying the present rough account of the MS material. 


I. EDITIONS OF THE TREATISE. 

The following editions of the treatise are known to me. The gaps in 
the list will, I believe, be found mainly in regard to the sixteenth and 
perhaps the seventeenth century: and if so, it is not a little singular 
that (reckoning Arevalo to belong to the eighteenth century) the nine- 
teenth century produced nothing more than reprints of earlier editions 
of a tract which during many generations was one of the most popular 
handbooks of Christian doctrine in the Western Church. 


i. Under the name of St Augustine. 

In the Louvain edition of St Augustine—vol. iii pp. 380, 465 of the 
Paris reprint of a. D. 1614—the tract is edited from five Flemish MSS, 
Camb[ronensis], Carth[usianus], Am[andinus], Mart[inensis (St Martin 
of Tournay ?)], Theologforum Collegii Lovaniensis]. As there printed 
it consists of eighty-eight chapters, instead of the fifty-five or thereabouts 
of all the early MSS: but the editors note that the additional chapters 
are not found in their MSS, and print them in different type’. They 
note further that the treatise has nothing whatever to do with Augustine, 


? These additional chapters, which are meant to balance the teaching of our 
tract on Grace and Freewill, are derived from (i) Pope Celestine’s decretal letter 


to the bishops of Gaul, (ii) the Council of Carthage of a. p. 418, and (iii) the second 
Council of Orange. 
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and accept the attribution to the Semi-Pelagian writer Gennadius of 
Marseilles, circa 500 A. D. 

The Benedictine edition includes our document among the spuria 
of vol. viii—in the Antwerp reprint, viii, appendix 71—and removes 
the additional chapters altogether. With regard to the authorship, three 
attributions to writers other than St Augustine are cited from MSS: 
(a) from a Colbertinus ‘optimae notae’ Jncipit liber ecclesiasticorum 
dogmatum Gennadii . . . explicit definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum Gen- 
nadit: (6) from a codex Padolironensis (mentioned in the Benedictine 
Iter Italicum* p. 208) Incipiunt definitiones dogmatum ecclesiasticorum 
Fausti episcopi ecclesiae Maxiliensis: (c) from a Colbertinus ‘about goo 
years old’ [i.e. circa 800 a.D. | Incipit dogma sanctorum patrum trecentorum 
et octo episcoporum congregatis apud Niceam. 

Migne Patrologia Latina xlii 1211 is a reprint of the Benedictine 
edition. 

ii. Under the name of St Isidore of Seville. 

S. Isidori Hispalensis episcopi opera omnia quae exstant partim ali- 
quando virorum doctissimorum laboribus edita partim nunc primum ex- 
stripta et castigata per Margarinum de la Bigne, theologum doctorem 
Parisiensem. Parisiis, apud Michaelem Sonnium via Iacobaea sub 
scuto Basiliensi, A.D. 1580. The editor’s justification for including our 
tract in this edition (of which the Bodleian possesses no copy, nor have 
I myself seen one) was that he found it under the name of Isidore in 
a MS belonging to Peter Daniel. 

S. Isidori Hispalensis episcopi Hispaniarum doctoris opera omnia 
(7 volumes, Rome, A.D. 1797-1803), the well-known edition of Faustinus 
Arevalo : the introduction to our tract is contained in vol. ii pp. 31-43, 
the text in vol. vii (appendix 13) pp. 320-336. The spurious chapters 
are included, but Arevalo notes that they are absent both from the 
MSS used by the Benedictine editors of St Augustine and from ‘ very 
many other MSS’. Heenumerates a dozen MSS or more (mostly from 
the Vatican library) containing the treatise, but it does not appear to 
what extent he collated any of them. 

Migne P. Z. Ixxxiii 1227 is a reprint of Arevalo. 


iii. Under the name of Gennadius of Marseilles. 
Gennadit Massiliensis Presbyteri Liber de Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus 
. . » Geuerhartus Elmenhorstius ex MS. prouulgauit et notas addidit, 
Hamburg, A.D. 1614. Elmenhorst too prints the spurious chapters, 
and he too does so without manuscript authority, ‘in MS non extant’. 
Franz Oehler includes our treatise in his Corpus Haereseologicum 


1 The Iter lialicum is vol. i of the Museum Italicum, Paris, a.p. 1687. The 
‘Monasterium Padolironense’ was near Mantua. 
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(Berlin, A.D. 1856) pp. 335 sqq., under the title Gennadit Massiliensis 
Liber de Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus—distinguishing the spurious chapters 
from the rest by the use of smaller type—and repeats after the text the 
full and erudite notes of Elmenhorst. 

Of the labours of all these editors the only assured results are that 
the tract is not Augustine’s, and that the long insertion of additional 
chapters on Grace and Freewill is no part of the original work. But 
the Benedictine Augustine is the only edition among those enumerated 
which has had the courage to act on this conclusion and entirely to eject 
these chapters from a place in the text. To the same edition are due 
the three references numbered 4—6 in the list which now follows. 


II. Some ANCIENT CITATIONS OF THE TREATISE. 


1. St. Isidore of Seville de officiis ecclesiasticis ii 24 ‘de regula fidei’ 
(Arevalo vi 461) has striking points of contact with our tract: the chapter 
in fact looks like a free running commentary on it, just as the preceding 
chapter contains a sort of commentary or paraphrase of the Apostles’ 
Creed ; the chapter before that, too, appears to have borne a similar 
relation to the lost books of Niceta of Remesiana ad competentes. 

2. A Gallican collection of Canons represented by two extant MSS— 
Paris lat. 1451 (saec. viii exeunt.: fol. 10 a) and Vat. Reg. 1127 (saec. ix 
ineunt.: fol. 144)—and by an apparently lost one of about the same 
age, no. 562 of the Jesuit College of Clermont’, cites a long passage 
(chapters x-xviiii of the printed text below, omitting c. xvii 4) under the 
title De concilio Aurilianensi de libro ecclesiasticorum dogmatum*, and 
immediately afterwards a second passage, cc. xliii-xlv, under the title 
Sententia de can.: in neither passage are the chapters quoted by their 
numbers. 

3. Another Gallican collection of Canons preserved in a ninth-century 
MS, Paris lat. 1564 (‘collection of Pithou’), fol. 23 a, cites a passage 
of our treatise with the words Adnotatio excepta de libro ecclesiasticorum 
dogmatum quem sanctus Patiens episcopus protulit,=c. xxi of my printed 
text. 

4. The Council of Frankfort in a.p. 794 in its encyclical letter to 


+ When writing in the Journat (i 437) about the MSS of Canons in the Clermont 
library, I was unable to identify the collection contained in this MS : but it is now 
quite clear to me, from the data given in the Benedictine catalogue, that it was the 
Gallican collection called ‘St Maur’. The greater part of the MS (191 leaves out 
of 227) was still in the Meerman collection at the sale of 1824, being numbered 583 
in the sale catalogue. 

* Perhaps one should connect with this the fact that in Brussels 2493 (saec. viii), 
fol. 13 5, sections xli, xxii, xxiii of our treatise are cited anonymously in the 
middle of similar citations from Gallic councils of the second half of the sixth 
century. 
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the bishops of Spain (Labbe-Coleti Conci/ia ix 83, Mansi Concilia xiii 
891), quotes ‘sanctus Augustinus in libro Enchiridion ... item ix 
expositione catholicae fidet’ [part of c. 2 of our text follows]. It may be 
presumed that the ‘expositio catholicae fidei’ is meant also to be 
attributed to St Augustine, and it is clear from the evidence of the MSS 
of the treatise (see below III. iii) that this attribution is as old as the 
eighth century. 

5. Ratram of Corbie, in the ninth century, contra opposita Graecorum 
(printed in vol. ii of d’Achéry’s Spicilegium [ed. 2, Paris a.D. 1681, 
p- 127] from a contemporary or possibly even autograph MS in the 
library of de Thou) iii 5, ‘Gennadius Constantinopolitanus episcopus uir 
multa lectione antiquorum’ peritus im /ibro ecclesiasticorum dogmatum 
de Spiritus sancti processione sic loquitur’ [what follows is from c. 1 of 
our treatise]. 

6. Walafrid Strabo, in the same century, de rebus ecclesiasticis § 20, 
refers to ‘Gennadius Massiliensis presbyter in dogmate ecclesiastico’. 
Walafrid was a monk of Reichenau, and we know that the library of 
Reichenau possessed at a rather earlier date two copies at least of our 
treatise under a title similar to that given by him: no. 364 in the 
catalogue of a. D. 822 ‘Canon et dogmata ecclesiastica Gennadii episcopi 
et aenigmata Symphorosi in codice 1’, and no. 7 in the catalogue of 


Reginbert’s MSS ‘. . . et dogma sancti Gennadii ecclesiastica’ (see 
Becker Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui 6. 364 and 10. 7). Compare 
also nos. 4 and 5 under III. ii below. 


III. Exrant MSS or THE TREATISE’. 
i. With mention of the Nicene Council in the title. 


1. A MS cited by the Benedictine editors of St Augustine, as men- 
tioned on p. 79 supra: ‘in antiquissimo omnium codice Colbertino 
ante annos fere nongentos scripto . .. Jncipit dogma sanctorum patrum tre- 
centorum et octo episcoporum congregatis apud Niceam. In Patre unitas, 
in Filio aequalitas, in Spiritu sancto unitas aequalitasque substantiae: et 
haec tria unum propter Patrem, aequalia propter Filium, connexa propter 
Spiritum sanctum. Credimus unum esse...’ If we compare the Bene- 
dictine editors’ account of the MS with the information given in the 
catalogue of the Royal Library at Paris a. p. 1740, we find that the only 
MSS there described which fulfil the three conditions, (a) of containing 
our treatise, (2) of having belonged to Colbert, (c) of being as old as the 


1 These words are drawn from the account of Gennadius of Constantinople in the 
de Vivis INustribus of Gennadius of Marseilles. 

2 In making out this list I have practically confined myself to those MSS which 
are of the eleventh century or earlier. 
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ninth or tenth century, appear to be Paris latt. 1458, 2076 and 2123. 
Investigation of these three MSS shewed at once that lat. 2076 is the 
MS referred to by the Benedictines. It is of the tenth century, 
and contains on foll. 55 a-61 4 our treatise in 49 chapters, of which 
the last two (‘Duodecimo kal . . .’” and ‘Homo ex duabus.. .’) are 
additional to the printed text. 

2. Paris lat. 12444 [see at the commencement of this paper: =G of 
my edition of the Canons], saec. ix ineunt.: quotes under the title J» 
dogma NNiceno the following passages: §§ vi, viii (fol. 67 4), xxi (fol. 40a), 
xxii (fol. 444), xxviiii (fol. 69 @: quoted as xxviii), xxxviii (fol. 214: 
quoted as xxvii ?), xxxviiii (fol. 52@: quoted as xxxviii), xli (fol. 444: 
quoted as xl), xlvi (fol. 634: quoted as xlv), lii (fol. 48a: quoted 
as lii [sic]). 

3. Albi 39, saec. vili-ix: Doctrina ecclesiastica secundum Nicaenum 
concilium. 

4. Paris lat. 10612, saec. viii (I should say late eighth), fol. 5a: 
Incipit doctrina dogma ecclesiastica secundum Nicenum concilium. Contains: 
our tract in 53 chapters, c. 53 being equivalent to 53 and 54 of the 
printed text. 

5. Paris lat. 2175, saec. ix (perhaps ix ineunt.), from the library of 
SS Peter and Paul at Weissenburg, fol. 1a: Jncipit doctrina doma 
ecclesiastica secundum Nicenum concilium. A sister MS to the last 
preceding, but much less carefully written, and in our tract largely 
corrected by a second hand from a text of another family. 

6. Kéln Ixxxv, saec. ix, fol. 2a: Jncipit doctrina dogma ecclesiastica 
secundum NNicenum concilium. A sister MS to nos. 4 and 5s. 

7. Brussels 1324 (from the Abbey of St Bertin), saec. x ineunt., 
fol. 111 a: ILncipit doctrina ecclesiastica secundum Nicenum concilium. 
The number and the arrangement of the chapters are the same (I think) 
as in nos. 4-6 above. 

8. Orléans 313 (from Fleury), saec. xi, fol. 243: Incipit doctrina 
dogmat ecclesiasticorum secundum Nicaenum concilium. 

9. Vatic. 4162, saec. xii exeunt., fol. 1: Jncipit dogmatum ecclesiasti- 
corum diffinitio Niceni concilii de Trinitate quia non est confusa in una 
persona. 

1o. A manuscript with a compound title, in which mention of the 
Nicene council is combined with mention of both Augustine and 
Gennadius, is Milan Ambros. G 58 sup. (from Bobbio), saec. ix—x, 
fol. 52a: Incipit liber beati Aug|ustini), siue ut alii uolunt Gennadit 
pries\olyte|7i Massiliensis, uel certe diffinitio dogmatum aecclesiasticorum 
Niceni concilit in regulis lui ad aedificationem catholicae fide... Explicit 
expositio fidei catholicae. 
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ii. With the name of Gennadius (of Marseilles| in the title. 


1. Verona Ix (58) [‘collection of Theodosius the deacon’: = ® of my 
edition of the Canons], saec. viii ineunt., fol. 116 5: Incipit definitio 
dogmatum ecclesiasticorum domini Gennadi pries\b[ yteri| Massiliensis. 
Text consists of 55 chapters, the last equivalent to c. 52 of my 
printed text. 

2. Lucca 490 [so-called ‘codex Carolinus’: = Z of my Canons], saec. 
viii-ix : De dogmatibus ecclesiasticis sedis Gennadii episcopi Maxiliensis. 

3. Vienna lat. 16, saec. viii-ix (from Bobbio: palimpsest), fol. 38 a: 
Gennadius de dogmatibus ecclesiasticis ... Zxplicit exposttio fidei catho- 
licae. 

4. Carlsruhe Augiensis XVIII, saec. ix ineunt., fol. 58a: Jncipit 
des uel dogma ecclesiastica Gennadii episcopi Masiliensis. 

5. Carlsruhe Augiensis CIX, saec. ix ineunt., fol. 43 4: Zncipit dogma 
ecclesiastica Gennadii episcopi Massiliensis contra hereticos. 

6. Paris lat. 2796 [ Bigotianus : = 47 of my Canons], saec. ix: Zncipit 
dogma ecl Gennadi episcopi Massiliens. 

7. Troyes 1064, saec. ix: Gennadii dogmata ecclesiastica. 

8. Monte Cassino 30, saec. xi, fol. 165 4: liber Gennadii. 

g. Avranches 105, saec. xi, fol. 142a: Jncipit dogma ecclesiasticum 
Gennadit epliscop |i Massiliensis. 

Possibly our treatise is also the document indicated by the following 
references in two Munich MSS. 

[10]. Munich lat. 14468, saec. ix ineunt., fol. 1: Gennadii Massilien- 
sis de fide. 

[11]. Munich lat. 14461, saec. ix, fol. 124: Confessio fidei in codice 
Gennadio Massiliensi tributa. 

12. A composite title occurs once more in Vatic. 514, saec. xiii, fol. 
64 6: Incipit liber de diffinicionibus ecclesiasticorum dogmatum Augustini 
uel Gennadit. See also no. 1o in the preceding list. 


ili. With the name of Augustine in the title, 


This attribution is of all the most common (though the most certainly 
erroneous), and in the later Middle Ages any other form of title is quite 
exceptional. It is not indeed always quite easy to decide, upon the 
information given in catalogues, in what cases the assignment is defi- 
nitely made: but in the absence of evidence to the contrary, it seems 
safe to assume that the occurrence of our treatise in a series of Augus- 
tinian writings is intended as an indication of St Augustine’s authorship. 

1-8. A group of manuscripts of Canons contain our treatise, among 
a series of additions to the collection of Dionysius Exiguus, under some 
such title as Liber sancti Augustini episcopi de ecclesiasticis regulis capi- 
tula lv. Apparently they omit (with other MSS) the last two chapters 

G2 
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of the text as printed below, but add a new one of their own ‘lv contra 
Pelagium ’. 

1. Vatic. 5845 [= 7 of my Canons], saec. viii exeunt.’, fol. 291 3. 

2. Rome, biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele 2102 [Sessorianus Ixiii: = s 
of my Canons], saec. viii exeunt. 

3. Rome, biblioteca Vallicelliana A 5, saec. ix. 

4. Vercelli Ixxvi, saec. ix, fol. 286 3. 

5. Oxford Bodl. Laud. misc. 421 (from Wiirzburg), saec. ix exeunt., 
fol. 147 @. 

6. Munich lat. 14008, saec. ix-x, fol. 253. 

7. Munich lat. 3860 a, saec. x—xi, fol. 194. 

8. Chartres 193, saec. xi, fol. 155 4. 

Besides these, the ‘ Augustinian’ group embraces the following MSS 
of dates from the eighth to the eleventh century (I do not repeat the 
name Augustine with each MS). 

9. Vatic. Barberini lat. 671 (xiv 44), saec. viii-ix, fol. 150 4: the 
title at the head of the treatise is modern, but the colophon is original 
Explicit) docmatum slan\ct\i Agustini. 

10. Munich lat. 15818, saec. ix: Definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

11. Bamberg B 111 30, saec. ix, fol. 1a: De difinitionibus ecclesiasti- 
corum dogmatum. 

12. Bamberg B 111 31, saec. ix-x, fol. 49a: De definitione dogmatum 
ecclesiarum. 

13. Laon 265, saec. ix: De definitionibus ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

14. St Gall 677, saec. x, p. 86: “ o 

15. Vatic. Palat. 213, saec. x—xi, fol. 65: ,, " 

16. Dijon 148, saec. xi, fol. 1: 

17. Cambrai 485, saec. ix, fol. 2: De ecclesiasticis dapinatiius. 

18. Paris lat. 3848 [following the collection of Canons called after 
Quesnel : = Il of my Canons], saec. ix, fol. 235 a: Jncipit liber sancti 
Augustini de difinitionibus ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. Text in 54 
chapters, the last equivalent to c. 52 of my printed text. 

19. Wolfenbiittel 4152 (Weissenburg 68), saec. x, fol. 1904: De fide 
et doctrina ecclesiastica. 

Special mention must be made also of the following peculiar title: 

20. St Mihiel 29, saec. x: Jncipit definitio dogmatum ecclesiasticorum 
grecorum. 

See also the composite titles of MSS i 10 and ii 12 above”. 

? I have attributed this MS, in my edition of the Canons, to ‘saec. viii’: but 
I am not sure whether that is not somewhat too early. 

? In the absence of printed catalogues of most of the Vatican collections, the 
following supplementary list of some later Vatican MSS of our treatise (in all of 
which it bears the name of St Augustine) may perhaps be usefully added : Vatic. 
458, saec. xiii-xiv, fol. 115a; Vatic. 466, saec. xii, fol. 1a; Vatic. 473, saec. xv 
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Originally no doubt the insertion of the name of St Augustine as 
author meant that the treatise was circulating anonymously up to the 
time, or at any rate in the district, of the scribe or scholar to whom 
the new conjecture was due: but once made, the influence of the name 
now chosen was so powerful that it began, even as early as the ninth 
century, to suppress the rival and doubtless earlier ascription to Genna- 
dius. Two of our Gennadius MSS, nos. 1 and 6, bear curious witness 
to this process: in the former, Verona lx (58), the second hand has 
written BEATISSIMI AVGVSTINI EPISCOPI over the original Gennadius 
title: in the latter, Paris lat. 2796, the scribe has faithfully reproduced 
from his exemplar the name of Gennadius in the heading of the treatise 
itself, but in the list of contents at the beginning of the MS our treatise 
appears as DOGMA AECCLESIASTICA SANCTI AVGVSTINI HIPONIRIENSIS. 


iv. Anonymous. 

1. Kéln ccxii [= K of my Canons], saec. vii, fol. 624: Jn Christi 
nomine definitio ecclesiastici ordinis docmatum. 

2. Berlin lat. 84 [from Rheims: = R of my Canons], saec. viii, fol. 
165 a: Inch definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

3. Albi 2 [= A of my Canons], saec. ix—x: Jncipit definitio aecclesiasti- 
corum dogmatum. 

4. Albi 29, saec. viii: Zncipit definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

It is likely enough that not only no. 3 but no. 4 was copied from the 
seventh-century MS of Canons written for Albi but now preserved at 
Toulouse (MS 364 of the public library), which, though now unfor- 
tunately defective at the commencement, seems to have originally 
contained our treatise. 

5. Paris lat. 1451 [from St Maur:=F of my Canons], saec. viii 
exeunt., fol. 33 a: Definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. In 50 chapters, 
the last being the last of the printed text. 

6. Vat. Reg. 1127 [from Angouléme: = / of my Canons], saec. ix 
ineunt., fol. 41 a: a sister MS to the preceding, and with the same title 
for our tract. 

7- Bern lat. 89 [= 8 of my Canons], saec. viii-ix, fol. 5a: same 
title as nos. 5 and 6. The MS breaks off after chapter 51 of my 
printed text; but the list of capitula prefixed to the tract shews that 
the MS when complete ended as our text ends. 

8. Paris lat. 1454 and 3842 a [sister MSS of the Quesnel collection 
of Canons : = 3 of my edition], both of saec. ix-x: same title as nos. 5-7. 


ineunt., fol. 118a@; Vat. Reg. 83, saec. xv, fol. 834; Vat. Ottob. 459, saec. xiii, 
fol. 1a; these five MSS all give the title De ecclesiasticis dogmatibus, Vat. Ottob. 
612, saec. xiv, fol. 240 a: Incipit exemplar regule uere fidei sci Augustini. Vat. Pal. 
1g, saec. xv. fol. 1805: De diffinicione dogmatum ecclesiasticorum. These refer- 
ences are based on Arevalo’s edition of St Isidore, but have been revised and added 
to by Dr Mercati. 
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g. Paris lat. 1458, fol. 72 4, saec.x: Definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 
In 52 chapters, the last being the last of the printed text. 

It is noticeable that the title of our treatise is identical in nos. 5-8, 
and with the prefix /xcipit in nos. 2-4 as well. All these MSS, with 
the possible exception of no. 7, are French: and all of them, with at 
most a single exception in no. 4, contain collections of Canons. It may 
therefore turn out that their texts are not independent of one another : 
though it must be remembered that as regards their canonical matter 
nos. 1-3 are widely different from nos. 5 and 6, and these again from 
no. 7 or no. 8. 

10. Milan Ambros. O 212 sup. (from Bobbio), saec. viii ineunt.?', fol. 
1b: In nomine Trinitatis s[an|c{t\ae dogmatis liber incipit. And in the 
list of contents on fol. 1a: Dogmatis liber fidei. On the chapters in 
this MS see below, p. 87. 

11. St Gall 238, saec. viii, p. 415: Jncip capitula docomae (corrected 
into docma) : then follow 37 capitula, and then expéiciunt capitula et incp 
docoma : and the running headline is docoma throughout. 

12. St Gall 911, saec. viii, p. 292: Jncipit doctrinae fides aeclesie de- 
finé ¢: tii aeclesiasticorum dogma’. 

13- St Gall 230, saec. ix, p. 498: Jncip doctrinae fides ecclesie |then 
follow capitula} ecclesiasticorum dogma. ... Expliz dogoma. This and 
the previous MS are descended from the same exemplar: but whereas 
no. 13 is incomplete, no. 14 is complete. 

14. Bern 224, saec. x, fol. 1864: Jncipit doctrina et fides ecclesiastict 
definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum ... Explicit liber dogmatum hoc est 
sentent, lo. 

15. Laon 113, saec. ix: Jucipit dogma fidei catholicae. 

16. Koln cexi, saec. ix, fol. 77 a: Jncipit expositio fidei.. A bad text. 

17. Paris lat. 38488, saec. ix, fol. 244: Jmncipiunt capitula libri 
dogmatum ...Incp dogma id est doctrina uel definitio de fide. In 51 
chapters, the last being the last of the printed text. 

18. Paris lat. 4281 (from Limoges), saec. ix, fol. 106a: Jncipiunt 
capitula libri dogma ... Incip dogma id est doctrina uel definicio de fide. 
The text breaks off in the middle of c. 51, which is c. 54 (and last) 
of my printed text. 

19. Paris lat. 2123, saec. ix—x, fol. 6a: Jncipit dogma id est doctrina 
uel definitio de fide. In 51 chapters, the last being the last of the 
printed text. 

Nos. 17-19, owing to their agreement in the title and in the 
numeration of the chapters, obviously form a single family. 

20. Troyes 1165, saec. ix-x: De dogmatibus ecclesiasticis liber. 

? It is extraordinarily difficult to date Irish handwriting: but I do not think the 
MS can be later than this. 

* This MS contains only the first seventeen chapters. 
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21. Troyes 1979, saec. x: mr ecclesiasticorum dogmatum. 

22. Metz 145, saec. x: 

23. Chartres 31, saec. ix, fol. 187 ps ” Capitula di, finitionnm aecclesia- 
sticorum dogmatum. 

24. Angers 284, saec. xi, fol. 39: Cafitula diffinitionum ecclesiast- 
corum dogmatum. 

In view of the uniqueness of this title, it would seem probable that 
no. 24 was copied from no. 23. 

25. Avranches tog, saec. xi, fol. 134 4: Diffinitio ecclesiasticorum 
dogmatum. 


Besides the MSS cited above under their respective titles, the Paris 
catalogue of a. D. 1740 supplies the two following MSS, but without 
sufficient details to shew in which of our four classes they ought to be 
ranked, nor had I time in Paris to examine any but the earlier MSS : 

Paris lat. 2787, saec. xi. 

Paris lat. 2833 A, saec. xi. 

In view of the fact that our treatise is found under so many different 
titles, and sometimes under titles as indeterminate as Exfositio catho- 
licae fidei, it is probable that many MSS, especially of the anonymous 
type, have escaped my notice even in the catalogues that I have 
examined. I shall therefore be deeply grateful for information about 
any further MSS of the tract of the tenth century or earlier, or 
about any MSS at all (irrespective of date) which contain in the title 
any mention of the Nicene council. 

In addition to the grouping by titles, as carried out above, it would 
have been worth while, if the material had been at my disposal, to 
attempt a grouping according to the number of chapters. Unfortunately 
the mere statement of the cypher attached to the final chapter in any 
MS is not in itself sufficient evidence for this purpose, as the MSS differ 
from one another to some extent in combining or separating various 
chapters. Thus the Milan MS O 212 sup. (iv, no. 9 above), though it 
omits nothing (save ch. xvii 4) of the text printed below, numbers the last 
chapter not liiii' but 1, because it omits (perhaps by accident) the number 
for ch. xii, runs on ch. xxx and xxxi without break from ch. xxviiii, and 
ch. li without break from ch. 1. So too it would not have been possible 
to say without inspection of the MSS that the whole tract is found in two 
MSS of St Gall (230 and 238: iv, nos. 13 and 11 above), when the printed 
catalogue only says that the number of chapters in them is respectively 
thirty and thirty-seyen. It is more significant that the two MSS of the 
Gennadius group which I have collated (ii, nos. 1 and 5), as well as the 


1 I have arranged the text not as the editions do in 55 chapters, but in 54, 
because chapter 18 of the editions is absent from the best MSS and appears to 
be an early insertion : I have therefore numbered it 17 4. 
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Augustine MS Paris lat. 3848 a, are all found to omit the two final 
chapters. Other MSS make additions of their own at the close of the 
treatise: one such has been noted already in the case of nos. 1-8 of 
the Augustine group, and another in the case of no. 1 of the Nicene 
group: while yet another is printed by Oehler (p. 355) from the Vienna 
MS (ii, no. 3 above). 


IV. Tue Text OF THE TREATISE AS HERE PRINTED. 


The text printed below is taken mainly from no. 10 of the anonymous 
group, Milan Ambros, O 212 sup.: but I have consulted also no. 7 of 
the same group (Bern 89), nos. 1 and 5 of the Gennadius group 
(Verona lx [58] and Carlsruhe Augiensis CIX), nos. 4 and 7 and 
the first part of no. 5 of the Nicene group (Paris lat. 10612: Brussels 
1324: Paris lat. 2175)’. My justification for offering a new text, 
admittedly tentative and based on so small a proportion of the extant 
material, must rest on the claim that the Milan and Berne MSS 
(and for the most part the Nicene group also) present in comparison 
with the printed editions what is really a quite distinct and as it seems 
more primitive recension. Several of the proper names disappear from 
the text, and, most remarkable of all, the assertion of the Double Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit in ch. i is replaced by the statement of the 
Single Procession from the Father. It has been seen above (p. 81) 
that Ratram of Corbie, attributing our treatise to Gennadius (not of 
Marseilles but) of Constantinople, and familiar only with what we may 
call the vulgate text of it, quoted its testimony to the Double Procession 
as convicting the Greeks out of the mouth of a Greek. I have not so 
far found any evidence in the MSS for this attribution (though attention 
was called above, p. 84, to the title of the St Mihiel MS, Zncipit definitio 
dogmatum ecclesiasticorum grecorum), but the Benedictine editors of 
St Augustine remark with truth that there are features in the tract 
which would suit well enough with a Greek origin*; nor is the chrono- 
logical evidence unfavourable to Gennadius, since he was patriarch from 
458 to 471 A.D.,and the most recent heretics of whom mention is made 
in the text as now recovered are Eutyches and the Timothians—pre- 
sumably the partisans of the monophysite Timothy Aelurus of Alexan- 
dria. But an alternative explanation of the name of Gennadius is 
perhaps rather suggested by the evidence of the MSS—namely that 
to Gennadius of Marseilles is due a recension of the tract which gave it 

' Since the above was in type, I have collated the three St Gall MSS, nos. 11-13, 
of the anonymous group. All of them definitely support the new type of text : and 
St Gall 238, ascribed to the hand of Winithar, has some remarkable points of contact 
with the Milan MS, together with countless minor errors and alterations of its own. 

? A comparison of c. xxiiii with line 2 of c. vi ‘ fabulat somniator’ (the reading 


of the Bobbio MS) seems to make it probable that our author rejected the 
Apocalypse, in which case he must certainly have been an Eastern. 
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the form it bears (apart from the spurious chapters) in all previous 
editions, while the original (but on this hypothesis only slightly earlier) 
recension was anonymous. For the introduction of the name of the 
Nicene council in the title I have at present no special explanation 
to offer, nor am I prepared to say at what stage of the textual tradition 
(though I am sure it was at an early one) it first appeared. But for further 
answer to this and other questions we must wait until the evidence of 
the MSS has been more fully examined: the present undertaking aims 
only at recalling attention to a primitive and interesting, as well as 
wide-spread, summary of Christian doctrine. 


LIBER SIVE DEFINITIO ECCLESIASTICORVM 
DOGMATVM. 


I CREDIMVs unum esse Deum, patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum: 
patrem eo quod habeat filium, filium eo quod habeat patrem, spiritum 
sanctum eo quod sit ex patre procedens, patri et filio coaeternus. pater 
ergo principium deitatis, qui sicut numquam fuit non deus ita numquam 
fuit non pater; a quo filius natus; a quo spiritus sanctus, non natus 5 
(quia non est filius) neque ingenitus (quia non est pater) nec factus, sed 
ex deo patre deus procedens. pater aeternus, eo quod aeternum habeat 
filium cuius aeternus sit pater: filius aeternus, eo quod sit patri co- 
aeternus : spiritus sanctus aeternus, eo quod sit patri et filio coaeternus : 
non confusa in unam personam trinitas, ut Sabellius dicit, neque to 
separata aut diuersa in natura diuinitas, ut Arrius blasphemat, sed alter 
in persona pater, alter in persona filius, alter in persona spiritus sanctus, 
unus natura in sancta trinitate deus pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. 

II Non pater carnem adsumpsit, neque spiritus sanctus, sed filius 
tantum ; ut qui erat in diuinitate dei filius ipse fieret in homine hominis 
filius, ne filii nomen ad alterum transiret qui non erat natiuitate filius. 
dei ergo filius hominis factus est filius, natus secundum ueritatem 
naturae ex deo dei filius et secundum ueritatem naturae ex homine 5 
hominis filius ; ut ueritas geniti non adoptione, non appellatione, sed in 
utraque natiuitate filii nomen nascendo haberet, et esset uerus deus et 
uerus homo unus filius. non ergo duos Christos neque duos filios, sed 
deum et hominem unum filium, quem propterea [et] unigenitum dicimus, 
manentem in duabus substantiis, sicut ei naturae ueritas contulit, non 
confusis naturis neque inmixtis, sicut Timothiani uolunt, sed societate 
unitis. deus ergo hominem adsumpsit, homo in deum transiuit, non 
naturae uersibilitate sed dei dignatione; ut nec deus mutaretur in 
humanam substantiam adsumendo hominem, nec homo in diuinam 
glorificatus in deum ; quia mutatio uel uersibilitas naturae et deminu- 


{ 4. principium: alias principale nomen 11. diuersa: alias diuisa 13. unus 
++. Sanctus: alias pater et filius et spiritus sanctus unus natura in sancta trinitate 
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tionem et abolitionem substantiae facit. natus ergo dei filius ex homine, 
non per hominem, id est non ex uiri coitu, sicut Ebion dicit, sed ex 
uirgine ; carnem ex uirginis corpore trahens, et non de caelo secum 
adferens, sicut Marcion et Eutyches adfirmant ; neque in fantasia, id 

20 est absque carne, sicut Valentinus dicit, neque soxuc[e}:, id est putatiue 
imaginatum, sed corpus uerum; non tamen carnem ex carne, sicut 
Marcianus ; sed uerus deus ex diuinitate et uerus homo ex carne. unus 
filius, in diuinitate uerbum patris et deus, in homine anima et caro: 
anima non absque sensu et ratione, ut Apollinaris, neque caro absque 

25 anima, ut Anomaeus, sed anima cum ratione sua et corpus cum sensibus 
suis, per quos sensus ueros in passione et ante passionem carnis suae 
dolores sustenuit. : 

III Neque sic est natus ex uirgine ut deitatis initium nascendo homo 
acceperit, quasi antequam ex uirgine nasceretur deus non fuerit, sicut 
Artemon et Berillus et Marcellus docuerunt, sed aeternus deus homo ex 
uirgine natus. 

IIII Nihil creatum aut seruiens in trinitate credendum, ut uult 
Dionisius fons Arrii; nihil inaequale, ut Eunomius; nihil gratiae in- 
aequale, ut Aetius; nihil anterius posteriusue aut minus, ut Arrius ; 
nihil extraneum aut officiale alteri, ut Macedonius; nihil persuasione 

5 aut subreptione insertum, ut Manicheus; nihil corporeum, ut Melito et 
Tertullianus ; nihil corporaliter effigiatum, ut Anthropomorfus ; nihil 
sibi inuisibile, ut Origenes ; nihil creaturis uisibile, ut Fortunatus ; nihil 
moribus uel uoluntate diuersum, ut Marcion ; nihil ex trinitatis essentia 
ad creaturarum naturam deductum, ut Plato et Tertulianus; nihil 

10 Officio singulare nec alteri communicabile, ut Origenes ; nihil confusum, 
ut Sabellius: sed totum perfectum, quia totum ex uno et unum; non 
tamen solitarium, ut praesumit Siluanus et Praxeas, Pentapolitana 
damnabilis illa doctrina. 

V Omousius ergo (id est coessentialis) in diuinitate patri filius: 
omousius patri et filio spiritus sanctus: omousius deo et homini unus 
filius, manens deus in homine suo in gloria patris, desiderabilis uideri 
ab angelis ; sicut pater et spiritus sanctus adoratur ab angelis et ab omni 

5 creatura non homo propter deum, uel Christus cum deo, sicut Ne- 
storius blasfemat, sed homo in deo et in homine deus. 

VI Erit resurrectio mortuorum hominum, sed una et insemel; non 
prima iustorum et secunda peccatorum, ut fabulat somniator, sed una 
omnium. et si id resurgere dicitur quod cadit, caro ergo nostra in 


Il Initium huius capituli ad 1 16 Natus ergo transferunt codices alii 20. 
Aokucer id est : optimi codices habent uel aoxnci id est uel aufinici id est: alit om 
25. Anomaeus scripsé : Anomoca uel Anomocus uel Anomacus codices optimi _IIII 2. 
gratiae inaequale codices optimi: gratia aequale ali V1. Omousius ér: alias 
Omousion fer VI 2. fabulat somniator: alias fabula somniatur alias fabula 
somniatorum alias fabulas somniantur 
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ueritate resurgit sicut in ueritate cadit; et non secundum Origenem 
inmutatio corporum erit, id est non aliud nouum corpus pro carne sed 5 
eadem caro corruptibilis quae cadit resurgit incorruptibilis : tam iustorum 
quam iniustorum caro incorruptibilis resurget, ut uel poenam sufferre 
possit pro peccatis uel in gloria aeterna manere pro meritis. 

VII Omnium hominum erit resurrectio. si omnium erit, ergo omnes 
moriuntur, ut mors in Adam data omnibus filiis [eius] dominetur, et 
maneat illud priuilegium in Domino quod de eo specialiter dicitur NON 
DABIS SANCTVM TVVM VIDERE CORRVPTIONEM et CARO EIVS NON VIDIT 
CORRVPTIONEM. hanc rationem maxima patrum turba tradente sus- 5 
cepimus: uerum quia sunt et alii aeque catholici et eruditi uiri qui 
credunt anima in corpore manente INMVTANDOs ad incorruptionem et 
inmortalitatem eos qui in aduentum Domini uiui inueniendi sunt, 
et hoc eis reputari pro resurrectione ex mortuis quod mortalitatem in- 
mutatione deponant non morte, quolibet quis adquiescat modo; non 
est hereticus, nisi ex contentione hereticus fiat. sufficit enim in 
ecclesiae lege CARNIS RESVRRECTIONEM credere futuram de morte. 

VIII Quod autem dicimus in Symbolo, in aduentum Domini vivos ac 
MORTVOS IVDICANDOS, non ‘ iustos ac peccatores iudicari,’ sicut Diodorus 
significari putat, sed vivos eos qui in carne inueniendi sunt dicit, qui 
ad hoc morituri creduntur (uel inmutandi, sicut alii uolunt) ut suscitati 
continuo (uel reformati) cum ante mortuis iudicentur. 5 

VIIII Post resurrectionem et iudicium non credamus restitutionem 
futuram quam Origenes delirat, ut demones uel impii homines post 
tormenta quasi suppliciis expurgati uel illi in angelicam qua creati sunt 
redeant dignitatem uel isti iustorum societate donentur, quod hoc 
diuinae conueniat pietati ne quid ex rationabilibus pereat creaturis sed 5 

‘ quolibet modo saluentur. sed nos credamus ipsi iudici omnium et 
retributori iusto qui dixit IBVNT IMPII IN SVPPLICIVM AETERNVM IVSTI 
AVTEM IN VITAM AETERNAM, ut percipiant fructum operum suorum. 

X IN PRINCIPIO CREAVIT DEVS CAELVM ET TERRAM et aquam ex 
nihilo. et cum adhuc tenebrae ipsam aquam occultarent et aqua terram 
absconderet, facti sunt angeli et omnes caelestes uirtutes, ut non esset 
otiosa Dei bonitas sed haberet in quibus per multa ante spatia bonitatem 
ostenderet ; et ita hic uisibilis mundus ex his quae [tunc] creata fuerant 5 
factus est et ornatus. 

XI Nihil incorporeum et inuisibile natura credendum nisi solum 
Deum, id est patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum; qui ideo incor- 

VII 4. Ps. xv (xvi) 10; Act ii 27; Act ii 31 7. 1Cor. xv51 12. SyMBo- 
Lvm APOSTOLORVM VIII 7. Matt. xxv 46 X 1. Gen. it 

VII 3. dicitur : alias dictum est 5. suscepimus : alias suscipimus VIII 4. 


ad hoc: alias adhuc VIIII 5. ex : alias de X 5. tunc: ahas non ; alias om 
XI 2. ideo: alias eo uel ex eo 
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poreus creditur quia ubique est et omnia inplet adque constringit, ideo 
inuisibilis omnibus creaturis quia incorporeus est. 

XII Creatura omnis corporea: angeli et omnes caelestes uirtutes 
corpore, licet non carne, subsistunt. ex eo autem corporeas esse credimus 
intellectuales naturas, quod localitate circumscribuntur, sicut et anima 
humana quae carne clauditur, et demones qui per substantiam angelicae 
5 naturae sunt. 

XIII Inmortales esse credimus intellectuales naturas, quae carne 
carent nec habent quod cadat, ut resurrectione egeat post ruinam 
necessaria. 

XIIII Animas hominum non esse ab initio inter ceteras intellectuales 
naturas nec insemel creatas, sicut Origenes fingit ; neque cum corporibus 
per coitum seminantur, sicut Luciferiani et Cirillus et aliqui latinorum 
praesumentes adfirmant, quasi naturae consequentia seruiente. sed 
dicimus corpus tantum per coniugii copulam seminari, creationem uero 
animae solum creatorem omnium nosse. 

XV Neque duas animas esse dicimus in [uno] homine, sicut quidam 
Syrorum scribunt, unam animalem, qua animetur corpus et inmixta sit 
sanguini, et alteram spiritalem, quae rationem ministret: sed dicimus 
unam esse eandemque animam in homine, quae et corpus sua societate 
uiuificet et semetipsam sua ratione disponat, habens in se libertatem 
arbitrii ut in sua substantia elegat cogitatione quod uult. 

XVI Solum hominem credimus habere animam substantiuam, quae 
exuta corpore uiuit et sensus suos adque ingenia uiuaciter tenet; neque 
cum corpore moritur, sicut Arabs adserit, neque post modicum inter- 
uallum, sicut Zeno, quia substantialiter uiuit. 

XVII Animalium uero animae non sunt substantiuae, sed cum carne 
ipsa carnis uiuacitate nascuntur et cum carnis morte finiuntur; et ideo 
nec ratione reguntur, sicut Plato et Alexander putant, sed ad omnia 
naturae incitamento ducuntur. 

{XVIL4 Anima humana non cum carne moritur, quia nec cum carne (ut superius 
diximus) seminatur, sed formato in uentre matris corpore Dei iudicio creari et 
infundi, ut uiuat homo intus in utero et sic procedat natiuitate in mundo. ] 

XVIII Duabus substantiis constat homo, anima tantum et corpore, 
anima cum ratione sua et corpus cum sensibus suis ; quos tamen sensus 
absque animae societate non mouet corpus, anima uero et sine corpore 
rationale suum tenet. 


XIII 5. seminari : addunt alii Dei uero iudicio coagulari [uel animari] in uulua 
et conpingi adque formari, ac formato iam corpore animam creari et infundi, ut 
uiuat in utero homo ex anima constans et corpore et [el ut] egrediatur uiuus ex 
utero plenus humana substantia XV 2. animetur: alias animatur XVII 4. 
incitamento : alias incitamenta XVII 6 Capitulum hoc omittunt codices Bobiensis 
( = Mediol. Amb. O 212 sup.) Paris. 1451, Bern. 89, Sangall. 238, colon. cexii: illum 
(ut puto) sapit auctorem cui comma capitulo XIII supra insertum tribuendum est 
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XVIIII Non est tertius in substantia hominis spiritus, ut Didymus 
contendit, sed spiritus ipse est anima, pro spiritali natura uel pro eo 
quod anima spiret in corpore ‘spiritus’ appellata ;.‘animam’ uero ex eo 
uocari quod ad uiuendum uel ad uiuificandum animet corpus. tertium 
uero quod ab apostolo cum anima et corpore introducitur, ‘spiritum,’ 5 
gratiam sancti spiritus esse intellegamus, quam orat apostolus ut INTEGRA 
PERSEVERET in nobis nec nostro uitio aut minuatur aut fugetur a nobis, 
quia SPIRITVS SANCTVS EFFVGIET FICTVM. 

XX Libertati arbitrii sui commissus est homo statim prima con- 
ditione, ut sola uigilantia mentis adnitente etiam praecepti custodia 
perseueraret, si uellet, in id quod creatus fuerat. postquam uero 
seductione serpentis per Euam cecidit a naturae bono, perdidit pariter 
[et] uigorem arbitrii, non tamen electionem; ne non esset suum quod 5 
emendaret peccatum, nec merito indulgeretur quod non arbitrio diluisset. 
manet [ergo] ad salutem arbitrii libertas, id est rationabilis uoluntas, 
sed admonente prius Deo et inuitante ad salutem, ut uel elegat uel 
sequatur uel agat occasione[m] salutis, hoc est inspiratione Dei: ut 
autem consequatur quod elegit uel quod occasione[m] agit, Dei esse 1° 
libere confitemur. initium ergo salutis nostrae habemus Deo largiente: 
ut adquiescamus salutiferae inspirationi, nostrae potestatis est: ut 
adipiscamur quod adquiescendo admonitioni cupimus, diuini muneris 
est: ut non labamur ab adepto salutis munere, sollicitudinis nostrae est et 
caelestis pariter adiutorii: ut labamur, potestatis nostrae est et ignauiae. 15 

XXI Baptisms vNvo est, sed in ecclesia, ubi vNA est FIDES, ubi IN 
NOMINE PATRIS ET FILII ET SPIRITVS SANCTI datur. et ideo si qui apud 
illos hereticos baptizati sunt qui in sanctae trinitatis confessione bapti- 
zant, et ueniunt ad nos, recipiantur quidem quasi baptizati, ne sanctae 
trinitatis inuocatio uel confessio adnulletur, sed doceantur ante et in- 5 
struantur quo sensu sanctae trinitatis mysterium in ecclesia teneatur; et si 
consentiunt credere uel adquiescunt confiteri, purgati iam fidei integritate 
confirmentur manus inpositione: si uero paruuli sunt uel hebetes qui 
doctrinam non capiant, respondeant pro illis qui eos offerunt iuxta 


XVIIII 6, 7. 1 THEss. v 23 8. Sap. i 5 XX1 1. Epn. iv 5; Marr. 
xxviii 19 


XVIIII 3. animam: aias anima 7. minuatur aut fugetur: a/as minuetur aut 
fugatur XX 7. manet [ergo] ad salutem usgue ad salutis munere (I. 14): 
alias manet itaque ad quaerendam salutem arbitrii libertas, non tamen ad obtinen- 
dam sine illo qui quaerentes facit inuenire, qui pulsantibus aperit, qui petentibus 
donat. sicut ergo initium salutis nostrae Deo miserante et inspirante habere nos 
credimus, ita arbitrium naturae nostrae sequax esse diuinae inspirationis libere 
confitemur. igitur ut non labamur a bono uel naturae uel muneris (quae omnia 
non nostrum sapiunt auctorem, neque apud ullos adhuc codices inueni nisi apud eos qut 
nomen Gennadii prae se ferunt) XXI 9. capiant: alias capiunt 
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ro morem baptizandi, et sic manus inpositione et chrismate communiti 
eucharistiae mysteriis admittantur. illos autem qui non in sanctae 
trinitatis inuocatione apud hereticos baptizati sunt, et ueniunt ad nos, 
baptizari debere pronuntiamus—non rebaptizari, neque enim credendum 
est eos fuisse baptizatos qui non in nomine patris et filii et spiritus 
1§ sancti iuxta regulam a Domino positam tincti sunt: ut sunt Paulianitae 
Procliani Borboritae Sipuri Fotiniaci (qui nunc uocantur Bonosiani) 
Montani et Manichei, uariata inpietatis germina, uel ceterae istorum 
originis siue ordinis pestes, quae duo principia sibi ignota introducunt, ut 
Cerdo et Marcion; uel contraria, ut Manicheus; uel tria, ut Theudotus; 
20 uel multa, ut Valentinus ; uel Christum hominem fuisse absque deo, ut 
Cerinthus Ebion Artemon et Fotinus—ex istis, inquam, si qui ad nos 
uenerint, non requirendum ab eis utrum baptizati sint an non, sed hoc 
tantum, si credant ecclesiae fidem, et baptizentur ecclesiastico baptismate. 

XXII Cotidie eucharistiae communionem percipere nec laudo nec 
uitupero: omnibus tamen dominicis diebus communicandum hortor, si 
tamen mens in affectu peccandi non sit, nam habentem adhuc uolunta- 
tem peccandi grauari magis dico eucharistiae perceptione quam puri- 

5 ficari. et ideo quamuis quis peccato mordeatur, peccandi non habeat 
de cetero uoluntatem et communicaturus satisfaciat lacrimis et orationi- 
bus et confidens de Domini miseratione, qui peccata piae confessioni 
donare consueuit, accedat ad eucharistiam intrepidus et securus. sed 
hoc de illo dico quem capitalia et mortalia peccata non grauant: nam 

10 quem mortalia post baptismum crimina commissa premunt, hortor prius 
publica paenitentia satisfacere et ita sacerdotis iudicio reconciliatum 
communioni sociari, si uult NON AD IVDICIVM et condemnationem sui 
eucharistiam percipere. sed [et] secreta satisfactione solui mortalia 
crimina non negamus, sed mutato prius saeculari habitu et confesso 

15 religionis studio per uitae correctionem et iugi, immo perpetuo, luctu, 
miserante Deo: ita dumtaxat ut contraria pro his quae paenitet agat et 
eucharistiam omnibus dominicis [diebus] supplex et submissus usque 
ad mortem percipiat. 

XXIII Paenitentia uera est paenitenda non admittere sed admissa 
deflere. satisfactio paenitentiae est causas peccatorum excidere nec 
earum suggestionibus aditum indulgere. 

XXIIII In diuinis repromissionibus nihil terrenum uel transitorium 
exspectemus, sicut Meletiani sperant; non nuptiarum copulam, sicut 
Cerinthus et Marcus delectantur; non quod ad cibum uel potum 


XXII 12. 1 Cor. xi 34 


XXI 10. communiti: alias commoniti 11. admittantur ; a/as adinstruantur 
13. non rebaptizari : alias non baptizatos 15. Paulianitae : alias Paulionitae 
alias Paulianistae XXII 4. perceptione : alias participatione 7. misericordia : 
alias miseratione 
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pertinet, sicut Papia auctore Ireneus et Tertulianus et Lactantius 
adquiescunt. neque per MILLE ANNOS post resurrectionem regnum 5 
Christi in terra futurum et sanctos cum illo in deliciis regnaturos ~ 
speremus, sicut Nepus docuit, qui primam iustorum et secundam 
impiorum confinxit et inter has duas mortuorum resurrectiones gentes 
ignorantes Deum IN ANGVLIS TERRARYM in carne reseruandas, quae post 
mille annos regni in terra iustorum instigante diabolo mouéndae sunt 
ad pugnam contra iustos regnantes, et Domino pro iustis pugnante 
imbre igneo conpescendas, adque ita mortuas cum ceteris in impietate 
mortuis ad aeterna supplicia [in] incorruptibili carne resuscitandas. 

XXV Nullum credimus ad salutem nisi Deo inuitante uenire, 
nullum inuitatum salutem suam nisi Deo auxiliante operari, nullum nisi 
orantem auxilium promereri, nullum Dei uoluntate perire, sed per- 
missum pro electione arbitrii, ne ingenuitas potestatis semel homini 
adtributa ad seruilem cogatur necessitatem. 5 

XXVI Malum uel malitiam non esse a Deo creatam sed a diabolo 
inuentam; qui et ipse bonus a Deo creatus est, sed quia libero 
arbitrio, utpote rationabilis creatura, commissus est et cogitandi acce- 
perat facultatem, scientiam boni uertit ad malum et multa cogitando 
factus est inuentor mali. quod in se perdiderat inuidit in aliis, nec 5 
contentus solus perire suasit aliis, ut qui esset suae malitiae inuentor 
fieret et aliorum auctor; ex eo malum uel malitia percurrit in ceteras 
rationabiles creaturas. 

XXVII Vnde cognoscimus nihil esse natura inmutabile nisi solum 
Deum, patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum; qui mutari non potest 
a bono, quia natura possidet bonum nec potest aliud quid esse quam 
bonus. 

XXVIII Angeli uero qui in illa qua creati sunt beatitudine per- 
seuerant non natura possident bonum (ut non mutarentur cum ceteris) 
sed arbitrio, seruantes bona uoluntate bonum conditionis et fidem 
domino suo: unde et merito ab ipso Domino SANCTI ANGELI uocantur, 
quod tenuerint arbitrio sanctitatem nec sociorum exemplo deuiauerint 5 
a bono. 

XXVIIII Bonae sunt nuptiae, sed causa filiorum et conpescendae 
fornicationis obtentu. 

XXX Melior est continentia ; sed non sibi sufficit ad beatitudinem, 
si pro solo amore pudicitiae retinetur, sed et si cum hoc affectu causa 
uacandi Domino elegatur [alioquin diuortium magis coniugii uidebitur 
esse quam castitas]. 


XXIIII 5-13. Apoc. xx 4-10 XXVIII 4. Marc viii 38; Luc. ix 26 [Martr. 
xxv 31] 


XXIIII 6. Christi: alias Dei XXV 1. inuitante: alias adiuuante 
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XXXI Virginitas utroque bono praecelsior est, quia et naturam uincit 
et pugnam, naturam corporis integritate, pugnam castimoniae pace. 

XXXII Bonum est in cibum CVM GRATIARVM ACTIONE sumere 
quidquid Deus edendum praecepit. abstinere autem ab aliquibus, non 
quasi a malis sed quasi [a] non necessariis, non est malum. moderari 
uero earum usum pro necessitate et tempore proprie christianorum est. 

XXXIII Malas dicere nuptias uel fornicationi conparandas aut 
stupro, cibos quoque credere malos uel mali causam creare percipien- 
tibus, non est christianorum sed proprie Encratitarum et Manicheorum 
est. 

XXXIIII Sacratae Deo uirginitati nuptias coaequare, aut pro amore 
castigandi corporis abstinentibus uino uel carnibus nihil credere meriti 
adcrescere, nec hoc christiani sed Iouiniani est. 

XXXV Integra fide credendum beatam Mariam dei Christi matrem 
et uirginem genuisse et post partum uirginem permansisse, nec blas- 
phemiae Heluidii adquiescendum qui dixit ‘Virgo ante partum, non 
uirgo post partum ’. 

XXXVI Elementa, id est caelum et terram, non credamus abolenda 
per ignem sed in melius commutanda, FIGVRAM autem MVNDI id est 
imaginem, non substantiam, TRANSITVRAM. 

XXXVII Bonum est facultates cum dispensatione pauperibus 
erogare: melius est pro intentione sequendi Dominum insemel donare 
et absolutum sollicitudine cum Christo egere. 

XXXVIII Maritum duarum post baptismum matronarum clericum 
non ordinandum, neque eum qui unam quidem sed concubinam non 
matronam habuit, nec illum qui uiduam aut repudiatam aut meretricem 
in matrimonium sumpsit, neque eum qui semetipsum quolibet corporis 
sui membro indignatione aliqua uel iusto uei iniusto timore superatus 
truncauerit, neque illum qui usuras accepisse conuincitur aut in scena 
lusisse noscitur, neque eum qui publica paenitentia mortalia crimina 
deflet, nec illum qui per ambitionem ad imitationem Simonis magi 
PECVNIAM OFFERT. 

XXXVIIII Sanctorum corpora, et praecipue beatorum martyrum reli- 
quias, ac si Christi membra sincerissima honoranda ; et basilicas eorum 
nomine appellatas, uelut loca sancta diuino cultui mancipata, affectu 
piissimo et deuotione fidelissima adeundas [esse]. si quis contra hanc 
sententiam uenit, non christianus sed Vigilantianus credatur. 

XL Baptizatis tantum iter esse salutis, nullum catechumenum (quam- 
uis in bonis operibus defunctum) uitam aeternam habere, credamus; 


XXXII 1x. 1 Tim. iv 3 XXXVI 2. 1 Cor. vii 31 XXXVIII 9. Act viii 18 


XXXVIII 8. nec illum qui: addunt alii (sed non optimi) testes aliquando in furiam 
uersus insaniuit uel afflictione diaboli uexatus est neque eum qui 9. offert : 
alias defert 
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excepto martyrio, ubi tota baptismi sacramenta conplentur. baptizatus 
confitetur fidem suam coram sacerdote et interrogatus respondet: hoc 
et martyr coram persecutore facit, qui et confitetur fidem et interrogatus 5 
respondet. ille post confessionem uel aspargitur aqua uel intinguitur : 
et hic uel aspargitur sanguine uel tinguitur igne. ille manus inpositione 
[pontificis] accipit spiritum sanctum: hic locutorium efficitur spiritus 
sancti, dum NON EST ips€ QVI LOQVITVR SED SPIRITVS PATRIS QVI 
LOQVITVR IN ipso. ille communicat eucharistiae in commemoratione{m] 10 
mortis Domini: hic ipsi Christo commoritur. ille confitetur se mundi 
actibus renuntiaturum : hic ipsi renuntiat uitae. illi peccata omnia di- 
mittuntur: in isto extinguuntur. 

XLI In eucharistia[m] non debet aqua pura offerri, ut quidam 
sobrietatis causa falluntur, sed uinum cum aqua mixtum: quia et uinum 
fuit in redemptionis nostrae mysterio, cum dicit NON BIBAM AMODO.DE 
HOC GENIMINE VITIS, et aqua mixtum, quod post caenam dabatur. sed 
et de latere eius quod lancea perfossum est aqua cum sanguine egressa 5 
uinum de VERA carnis eius VITE cum aqua expressum ostendit. 

XLII Bona est caro nostra, et ualde bona [est], utpote a bono Deo 
et solo condita: et non est mala, ut uult Sethianus et Offianus, nec mali 
causa, ut docuit Florinus, nec ex malo et bono conpacta, ut Manicheus 
blasfemat: sed cum sit creatione bona, arbitrio animae efficitur nobis 
uel bona uel mala, non mutatione substantiae sed exsecutionis mercede. 5 
ipsa enim est quae stabit ANTE TRIBVNAL CHRISTI, in qua REFERET 
propria corporis anima PROVT GESSIT, SIVE BONVM SIVE MALVM. 

XLIII In resurrectione ex mortuis sexus forma non mutabitur: sed 
uir mortuus resurget in forma uiri et femina in forma feminae, carens 
sexu tantum in hac uitae conditione, non specie naturali; ne non sit 
uera resurrectio, si non id resurget quod cadit. 

XLIIII Ante passionem Domini omnes sanctorum animae in inferno 
sub debito praeuaricationis Adae tenebantur, donec auctoritate Domini 
per indebitam eius mortem de seruili conditione liberarentur. 

XLV Post ascensionem Domini ad caelos omnes sanctorum animae 
cum Christo sunt, et exeuntes de corpore ad Christum uadunt, EXSPE- | 
CTANTES REDEMPTIONEM CORPORIS sui, ut ad integram et perpetuam 
beatitudinem cum ipso pariter inmutentur : sicut [et] peccatorum animae 
in inferno sub timore positae exspectant resurrectionem corporis [sui], 5 
ut cum ipso ad poenam conuertantur aeternam. 





XL 9. Marr. x 20 XLI 3. Matr, xxvi 29 6. Io. xv t XLII 6, 7. 
2 Cor. v Io XLV 2. Rom. viii 23 


XL 4. respondet: aliasrespondit 6. aspargitur... intinguitur : alias intingu- 
itur. .. aspargitur 47. tinguitur : alias intinguitur 10, ipso: alias illo 
XLI 6. expressum: alias inpressum XLII 2. Offianus : scilicet Ophianus 
6. referet: alias refert uel referat 

VOL. VII. H 
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XLVI Paenitentia aboleri peccata indubitanter credimus, etiamsi 
in ultimo uitae spiritu admissorum paeniteat et publica lamentatione 
peccata prodantur: quia propositum Dei, qui decreuit SALVARE QvOoD 
PERIERAT, stat inmobile; et ideo, quia uoluntas eius non mutatur, siue 

5 emendatione uitae (si tempus conceditur) siue supplici confessione (si 
continuo uita exceditur) uenia peccatorum fideliter praesumatur ab 
illo qui NON VVLT MORTEM PECCATORIS SED VT CONVERTATVR A per- 
ditione paenitendo ET saluatus miseratione Domini vivaT. si quis aliter 
de iustissima Dei pietate sentit, non christianus sed Nouatianus est. 

XLVII Internas animae cogitationes diabolum non uidere certi 
sumus, sed motibus eas corporis ab illo et affectionum indiciis colligi 
experimento didicimus: secreta autem cordis solus ille nouit ad quem 
dicitur TV SOLVS NOSTI CORDA FILIORVM HOMINVM. . 

XLVIII Non omnes malae cogitationes nostrae [semper] diaboli 
instinctu excitantur, sed aliquotiens [ex] nostri arbitrii motu emergunt : 
bonae autem cogitationes semper a Deo sunt. 

XLVIIII Demones per energiam non credimus substantialiter inlabi 
animae, sed adplicatione et oppressione uniri. inlabi autem menti 
illi tantum possibile est qui creauit, qui natura subsistens incorporeus 
capabilis est suae facturae. 

L Signa et prodigia et sanitates etiam peccatores in nomine Domini 
facere et ab ipso Deo discimus: et cum alios hac praesumptione iuuent, 
sibi per ambitionem humanae gloriae nocent, qui gloriantur in dato 
falso, id est non meritis debito. 

LI Signis et prodigiis clarum posse fieri christianum, non tamen 
sanctum si intemperatis et asperis moribus agat ; temperatis autem et 
placidis moribus, etiam absque signorum efficacia, et sanctum et per- 
fectum et hominem Dei fieri recte credimus. 

LII Nullus sanctus et iustus caret peccato: mec tamen ex hoc 
desinet esse iustus uel sanctus, cum affectu teneat sanctitatem; non 
enim naturae humanae uiribus sed propositi adiumento per Dei 
gratiam adquirimus sanctitatem. et ideo ueraciter se omnes sancti pro- 

§ nuntiant peccatores, quia in ueritate habent quod plangant, [et]si non 
repraehensione conscientiae, certe mobilitate conditionis [humanae]. 

LIII Pascha, id est Dominicae resurrectionis sollemnitas, ante 


XLVI 3. Marr. xviiitr 7. Ezecn. xviii 23, xxxiii 12 XLVII 3. 3 Ree. 
viii 39. 

XLVI 3. Dei: alias Domini 9. Dei: alias Domini XLVIII 3. Deo: 
alias Domino XLVIIII 1. energiam: alias energiam operationem, ubi uidetur 
operationem glossema esse ; ahas energiae operationem 2. adplicatione : alias 
conpellatione uel adfligatione L 4. id est: alias et LI 3. placidis: akas 
placitis LII 2. uel: alias et 6. mobilitate: alias add et mutabilitate 
LIII, LIIII Haee duo capitula omittunt nonnull (non tamen optim) codices. 
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transgressum uernalis aequinoctii et sextaedecimae lunae initium non 
potest celebrari, eo tamen [in] mense natae. 

LIIII Propter nouellos legislatores, qui ideo animam tantum ad ima- 
ginem Dei creatam dicunt ut quia Deus incorporeus recte creditur etiam 
anima incorporea esse credatur, libere confitemur imaginem in aeternitate 
similitudinem in moribus inueniri. 


C. H. Turner. 


THE CODEX CORBEIENSIS. 


THE following pages were written as an Introduction to the writer’s 
Transcript of the Codex Corbeiensis. The Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press will include this Transcript in their series of Old Latin Biblica: 
Texts ; and it is already in the course of publication. 

It has been thought well to publish the Introduction separately, and 
before the appearance of the whole work. In preparing this Essay 
I have been more anxious to collect and tabulate facts than to pro- 
pound or defend any theory. Much remains yet to be done in the 
way of making exact transcripts of the ancient MSS. Editors in the 
past have silently corrected what they considered as faults in the codex 
before them. In this way many valuable clues have been lost. 

‘It is unadvisable’, to quote the words of the Rev. H. J. White, ‘to 
dismiss the problem of a peculiarly-spelt word on the ground of careless- 
ness, until other means of solving it have failed. A fuller comparative 
examination of early Latin MSS may strengthen the supposition that 
cases of apparent careless spelling may be really due, not to accident, 
but to different modes of pronunciation current in the regions to which 
the MS or its ancestors belonged: and thus the orthography of a MS 
may throw great light on the origin of the text which it presents.’—0O. Z. 
Texts, iii p. xv. 

It is much to be wished that the Old Latin MSS a and 4 were pub- 
lished with the same exactitude as ¢, # and g. An exact edition of the 
two famous North Italian codices would be an important contribution 
to the solution of the vexed problem of the relationship inter se of _ 
extant Latin MSS. 

Authorities. 

A brief description of the Codex, together with an imperfect collation 
(in St John, St Luke, and St Mark only), is given by Bianchini in his 
Evangeliarium Quadruplex, which appeared in 1749. 

I quote from Migne’s reprint (Patrol. Lat. xii p. 354). ‘Exhibe- 
mus hic codicem vetustissimum Corbeiensis Monasterii n. 195 sexto 

H2 
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saeculo descriptum Romanis litteris, in quo vocabula persaepe nullo 
discrimine sejunguntur, et recta scribendi regula parum servatur. Con- 
tinet hic codex Quatuor Evangelia, qualia olim legebantur, antequam 
a S. Hieronymo corrigerentur seu verterentur. Cum autem eo codice 
uterentur in Ecclesia ut ex eo Evangelium in Missa canerent, hinc 
persaepe fit, praesertim in Matthaeo, ut interpolationes occurrant, quibus 
codex simillimus efficeretur Vulgatae. Eae tamen correctiones nullo 
negotio dignoscuntur, tum ex atramento tum ex litterarum forma. 
Quatuor Evangelia alium plane ordinem in eo servant atque in nostris 
Exemplaribus: I. Matthaeus, ex quo priora undecim capita perierunt ; 
II. Ioannes; III. Lucas, sive Zucanus quemadmodum in eo nominatur; 
IV. Marcus. Praecipua lectionum discrimina ex eo codice collegimus. 
Si quis omnia describere voluerit, codicem totum exscribat necesse est ; 
singulis enim prope versiculis occurrunt, si verborum ordinem et vim 
spectes.’ The readings given by Bianchini are far from accurate. 

Sabatier also gave variant readings (rather less accurately than Bian- 
chini) in the third volume of his great work Bibliorum Sacr. Latinae 
Versiones Antiquae seu Vetus Italica, completed in 1749. How inaccu- 
rate the quotations of Bianchini and Sabatier are may be gathered from 
the fact that Tischendorf’s citations in his Ed. viii maior, which are 
taken from their work, contain in St John’s Gospel alone not fewer than 
153 false readings. 

In more recent times the Norwegian scholar Belsheim has published an 
edition of the text (without the Capitula or the Prologue to St Luke), 
Christiania, 1887. In Belsheim’s work there is no attempt to render 
the Codex line for line and page for page. The editor tells us that he 
noted in a copy of the Vulgate the variant readings he saw in the MS, 
and printed his edition from this annotated copy. The result has been 
to give the Codex the appearance of having a Vulgate base in many 
passages where no such Vulgate base exists. 

Finally, the learned English editors of the Vulgate give a very full col- 
lation of the MSS in St Luke and St John. (In St Matthew and St Mark 
they seem to rely solely on Tischendorf’s citations, which are not always 
accurate.) This collation is the outcome of the critical sagacity of the 
late Samuel Berger, whose work in deciphering old Latin MSS (notably 
Le Palimpseste de Fleury) entitles him to the gratitude of all students of 
the Latin text of the New Testament. Berger took Belsheim’s edition 
for his base, just as Belsheim took the Vulgate edition. The result has 
been that, whilst the great majority of Belsheim’s slips have been rectified, 


+ This is an assumption to which an examination of the Codex gives no support. 
I can find only a single lectionary note and one or two small crosses. There are 
a few devotional notes in the margin, which shew the MS was used privately ; but 


it was not, I believe, used publicly. 
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a few still appear in the text of the English editors. One who has 
followed the work of Berger, both in f and in his painful deciphering 
of the palimpsest 4*<ts, can testify to his general accuracy—far surpass- 
ing that of all others who have been in the same field before him. 


Description of the Codex. 

The early history of the MS is involved in utter obscurity. The 
copyist left no record of his name or his environment. 

The MS belonged formerly to the Benedictine Monastery of Corbey 
near Amiens—once the home of many precious records of the early 
Christian ages’. It has now found a new home in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, where it is numbered Lat. 17,225. 

The Codex has lost three out of eight quires in St Matthew. The 
first three quires have perished down to xi 16 (not xi 6 as Belsheim 
says). The first leaves of ancient MSS seem most exposed to loss: 
e has lost its first five quires. Two leaves are missing from St John 
containing xvii 15-xviii 9 and xx 23-xxi 8 respectively. Three leaves 
are wanting in St Luke; two of these were consecutive and contained 
xi 45-xii 6. Happily St Mark is complete except that three leaves—the 
last two and the third of Quire xxvi—are mutilated. The first two 
extant leaves of St Matthew are also slightly mutilated *. 

The Codex originally consisted of twenty-seven gatherings of eight, 
and a gathering now consisting of five separate leaves, but which may 
have once been a ternion. The quires of the MS were as follows: i-iii 
(lost), iv-xiii, xiv (1 and 8 lost), xv—xviii, xix (4, 5, and 7 lost), xx-xxviii. 

About two centuries ago (so it appears) the extant leaves were num- 
bered throughout, but carelessly enough, inasmuch as two consecutive 
leaves are both numbered 55 and two other consecutive leaves are 
marked 88. The last leaf is numbered 190, and the Codex therefore, 
in its present form, contains neither 190 nor 191, as has been previously 
stated, but 192 leaves. 

Twenty-three signatures are found at the foot of the inner margin 
of the verso side of leaves numbered 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 55 bis, 63, 
71, 79, 92, 100, 108, 116, 121, 129, 137, 145, 153, 161, 169, 177; and 
185. The leaf that followed 85 and was signed xiiii is lost. 

In addition to the mode of numbering by quaternions signed at the 
foot of the page there survives a trace of another method of counting 
by binions. On fol. 48 verso under the title is written the letter R by 


1 Some account of this ancient Benedictine House may be found in Delisle Cab. 
des MSS. ii p. 104. 

2 The verses lost through this mutilation are St Matt. xi 20; xii 3; St Mark ix 
19, 23, 24, 28, and im part 18, 20, 29, 31, 33; xvi 17 (except three letters), and in 
part 16, 18, 20, 
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the same hand that wrote the signature uiiii below. Now this R stood 
originally on the seventy-second leaf of the MS, and 4 x 18 = 72. 

Berger has found the letter G at the foot of one of the pages of the 
Fleury Palimpsest. Similarly the S. Germain MS uses letters as well 
as numerals in its signatures (Old Latin Biblical Texts ¢ pp. vii, viii). 
The peculiarity in our MS is (1) the numbering by binions, (2) the 
position of the index letter. 


State of Preservation. 

The vellum is exceedingly fine, so much so that when photographed 
the letters on the other side appear through the vellum. Looking at 
a photo of fol. 48 verso one might easily read adcepit in St John iii 32 for 
adcipit owing to part of the letter m of homo being visible through the 
vellum. 

Some pages of the MS—notably fol. 49 verso—are as clear to-day as 
when they left the hand of the copyist fifteen centuries ago; but others 
are faded and only fully decipherable by one who has given some years 
of study to the MS as a whole. 


Rulings and Prickings. 
There are two columns of twenty-four lines on each page. Every 


page before being written on has been accurately ruled with twenty-four + 
horizontal lines and four vertical lines. To guide the horizontal ruling 
a vertical line of twenty-four prickings was first made, extending down 
the page and about three inches from the right-hand edge of the vellum. 

Each vellum leaf measures 28-5 cm. by 24°5 cm., or 11} in. by 9§ in. 
(approximately the measurement of ¢); but originally was somewhat 
larger, having been clipped in the process of binding. 

The leaves are now bound in a binding not more than 200 years old, 
and uniform with that of other MS books in the Library. 

The composition and colour of the ink is a valuable clue in deter- 
mining the age and history of a MS. The ink used by the original 
scribe had a yellowish infusion in it, and the process of centuries has 
now given to it a beautiful sheen. The uncial correctors also employed 
ink of the same yellowish shade. The ink employed by the older of the 
two Vulgate correctors had a violet tint. There is a close resemblance 
between the ink of 4*¢* and that of the Uncial correctors of f, and both 
seem to belong to the fifth century. 


Orthography of the MS. 
The Compendia are only those found in the most ancient MSS, and 
some are peculiar to f’: 
ds, dm, di, do (the full form di# is used in the nom. plur.; deus in 
full is found once). 
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dns, dms, doms (once), dom (dominus in full is found twice ; dmn is 
not found). aE 
ihs, ihm, ihum, ihu, iho (the voc. is ihs 4/7). 


sing., and is usual in the plural) 

ses, snc (once), scm, sci, sco (but as often as not the form is written 
in full, viz. spu sancto). 

The following ligatures occur, but only at the end (or near the end) 
of a line: 

With w: ua, uc, ue, ul, um, un (in wnt and unc), up, ur, us, ut, uu (ui is 
not found). 

With : ne, ne, ns, nt. 

With o: os (frequent in 7). 

With ¢ (as second letter): ae, ne, ue, re. 

The ligatures un¢ and unc are also found. 

At the end of a line the letters # and , and the combination af#, are 
frequently expressed by a little line above the preceding letter. This 
line when by the original scribe is very thin and straight and is shorter 
when placed over the letter ¢ than elsewhere. In the archetype, as in 
the MS, m and zt must have been expressed in the same way; for 
we find verbunt = verbum, and conversely possum = possunt, sitium = 
sitiunt, eum = eunt, and many other confusions of the same kind. 
The combinations ue and us are represented by a single point in the 
middle of the preceding letter: thus quinq-, sedentib-, and even ann.. 
This abbreviation, however, is more rarely employed than in later MSS. 
We find also a/# without a point for a/ius, which postulates the occur- 
rence of the same abbreviation in the archetype. 

The beginning of every column is marked by a rather larger letter, as 
is the beginning of each paragraph. At the beginning of a paragraph 
this initial letter projects slightly into the margin. 

Punctuation by the scribe himself is exceedingly rare. He sometimes 
punctuates both after and before certain short words and abbreviations, 
such as -va-, -0S-, -O-, and -scm-; and as a rule puts a point after numerals, 
as xii-; even -x-x-x- with four points is found. But he does not act 
consistently in his method of punctuation. In the whole of St Mark’s 
Gospel (if we except the pointing of numerals) there are only five stops. 
In the other Gospels the stops by the first hand are almost equally rare. 
For I suspect that not a few of the points marked by me in these Gospels 
ought to be attributed to an early corrector rather than to the original 
scribe. Where, however, there has been any doubt I have always 
punctuated. On p. 130, containing St Luke xvi 4-13, there are quite 
twenty stops in a very ancient hand—the hand that added N to octogi~ 
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in line 18 of col. 1. Six of these stops, which resemble those of the 
original scribe (and may conceivably have been his), are retained. 
Capitula. 

As regards the Capitula, found in our MS but wanting in most old 
Latin MSS, there is good reason to believe that they did not form part 
of the archetype from which the text of was copied, but were gathered 
from another MS which had affinities with the parent of the DPGQ aurc 
group, whose Capitula are given by Wordsworth and White in their 
edition of the Vulgate Gospels. There occur such variations as the 
following : 

Capitula in ff. Text of ff. 
St John i 29 _—ecce agnus di qui tollit ecce agnus di ecce qui tollit 
iit chana chanaan (and canan) 
iv 38 in labores in labore (= a) 
ix7  siloam silvae (sic) (and solam) 
X24 pharisei iudei 
xii 25 perdet perdit 
xiv 16 patrem meum patrem 
St Lukeii 28 deum eum 
xvi 20 eleazarus (= ¢) lazarus 
xix 3 minimissimo pusillo 
St Mark ii 11 ambula vade 
viis  edere manducare > 
ix 35 infans puer 
xi 30 fuit est 
xii 38 _iscribis scribis 
xvirg _ in celis in celum (= Iren.) 

The Capitula of St Matthew are lost. 

The forms in the Capitula are nearer to the Vulgate—especially in 
the matter of Proper Nouns—than those in the Text. 

The antiquity of the MS from which these variations were drawn is 
shewn by the occurrence of such forms in the Capitula as iscridis and 
minimissimo ; and by the indiscriminate use of the accusative or the 
ablative after the common prepositions a and de. This MS, however, 
must have had affinities with the archetype of ff, since both have such 
ancient spellings as fassetsio and dms, while exhibiting the same popular 
grammatical forms, most patently in the matter of prepositions and their 
cases. 

In the Capitula of St Mark we find in synagogam hominem sanavit ; 
de colonos; de septem fratres; de xpm: de lapides; dormiens in 
naviculam ; a legionem; de septem panes; cum ihm—the classical 
usage being the exception and the unclassical or popular usage the rule. 
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Similarly in the text of f, we find decollavit eum in carcerem ; cum 
discipulos ; de montem ; de iacobo et iohannem ; cum moysen ; docere 
in synagogam ; ab orientem ; ab orationem ; and many others similar to 
these. But in the text the ratio of classical usage is somewhat greater. 

As regards the paragraphs in 7, they exhibit a curious correspondence 
with those in ¢ It may be roughly stated that five out of every six 
breaks in the narrative in ¢ are also found in # A minute examination 
of the punctuation and paragraphs in the MSS a and 4 might disclose 
an early dividing up of the text common to all the earliest Old Latin 
MSS; but unfortunately the materials for such a study are not yet 
available. 

The Argument to St Luke's Gospel. 

Immediately after the Capitula of St Luke’s Gospel there occurs in 
our MS a remarkable Prologue or Argument. 

This Argument in an amended state has been printed by Bianchini 
in his Zvangeliarium Quadruplex, and reprinted by Migne (Pafrol. 
Lat. xii p. 499). A somewhat fuller, and (so it appears) later, form of 
the Argument is found in the Spanish codices C and T of the Vulgate, 
and may be seen in Wordsworth and White’s S¢ Zuke p. 271. Had 
Bianchini been acquainted with either of these codices he would not 
have been obliged to have had recourse to conjecture in amending 
the text of 7. 

The style and the matter of the Argument bear a certain resemblance 
to that of the Muratori Fragment, and both probably came from a Greek 
original. Hence in the Prologue we find the form /ucas instead of the 
form /ucanus which is found everywhere else. 

With the statement: ‘itaque perquam necessariam statim in principio 
sumpsit ab iohannis na{ti]vitate,’ may be compared that of the Frag- 
ment : ‘et idem prout assequi potuit ita ut (MS et) ab (MS ad) nativitate 
iohannis incipe[re ]t dicere.’ 

The reading docotia of our MS is opposed by the reading dytinia 
inC T. But doeotia has the weighty support of Jerome (De vir. illus. 
c. 7), who states that St Luke composed his book ‘in the countries of 
Achaia and Boeotia’. Tischendorf also quotes the subscription to 
St Luke’s Gospel in the cursive MS 293 at Paris as eypady ev ry arrixy 
ts Bowraas. And a further confirmation of the testimony of # is 
afforded by the reading found in the Codex Amiatinus (Prolog. in 
£ov.) boeti, which can only point to doeotiae or doeotie. 

The Prologue has every evidence of being composed in very early 
times. THe style is as awkward and involved, and the writing almost 
as faulty, as that of the Muratori Fragment. That it occurs embedded 

* For prophetavimus Bianchini conjectured propheta ultimus; but CT read 
prophata unus, which was no doubt the reading of the archetype of #- 
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in our MS, of which it is no component part (compare the spelling 
of /ucas, mattheum, spo), is an important witness to the antiquity of the 
strata in which it occurs. No such Argument is found before either 
St John or St Mark (the beginning of St Matt. is wanting). Belsheim. 
notices the Argument and calls it ‘prologus perantiquus’, but quotes 
only five lines from it with one false reading antiochenus for anthiocensis. 


Sections, Chapters, Subscriptions. 


There is no notation in the margin of the Ammonian sections and 
Eusebian canons. In this the MS resembles ¢. Another curious point 
of resemblance with ¢ is that although ¢ has no general numbering of 
chapters, one number (Ixxviiii) is actually found embedded in that part 
of the text of St Luke xxiv to which the same number is affixed in f- 
Tischendorf who edited ¢ exclaims in surprise: ‘In quem locum quo 
casu iste numerus irrepserit difficile dixeris. Neque enim capitulorum 
aut canonorum numeri de quibus cogitare possis, ullo modo con- 
veniunt.’ The mystery is solved if we admit that the archetype of ¢ had 
a numbering of its chapters agreeing with that of 7, and the DPGQ 
aur ¢ group to which reference has already been made. The same 
numeration is found in the Irish MS . 

The headings of the pages are of the simplest description. On the 
left-hand page is written ewangelium sec or euangelium. On the right- 
hand page is written matieum, iohannem (or ioadhem (once) or toad- 
nem (twice)), lucanum, marcum (or sec marcum). Of the first four 
leaves of the Gospel of St John, three lack the name of the Evangelist. 

The subscriptions at the end of each Gospel are thus worded : 

(1) EVANGEL | sEcUNDU | MATHET | EXP INC | EUANGELIU | SECUN- 
DU | 1OhANNEM. 

(2) EUANGELIT | SEC IOhANNE | EXPL INC | EUANGELIUM | SECUN- 
DUM | LUCANUM | AMEN. 

(3) EXPL EVA | GELIUM SEC | LUCANUM | INCP CAPITULA | EUAN- 
GELI | SECUNDUM | MARCUM. 

(4) EXPLICIT | EUANGELIUM | SECUNDUM | MARCUM. 

The occurrence of the form matheum in the subscription instead 
of the form matteum, which occurs at the head of each leaf in the 
Gospel, is not perhaps without its significance. It may be that these 
subscriptions were not found in our scribe’s archetype, but were added 
by him from some other MS, possibly the MS from which he obtained 
the Capitula. 

Correctors of the MS. 

The MS was examined by two if not more uncial correctors who were 
little more than a century removed in point of time from the scribe. 
The first of these correctors (probably the diorthota) made a few 
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corrections in a beautiful uncial hand very like that of the scribe him- 
self. An example of the work of this corrector appears in St Luke xviii 
31. The first hand wrote de before prophetas. The corrector drew a 
fine line across the d from right to left, wrote # above and added 7, 
thus changing de into ger. The ink he used was of a slightly darker 
shade of yellow than that of the scribe himself. Again, in St Luke ix 3, 
the first hand wrote Zefram, but discovering his mistake drew a line 
through the 4 The corrector, however, with more zeal than discretion 
restored fetram*, Examples of the work of the second uncial corrector 
may be seen in St Luke vii 13 and xiv 14, where the letter m is added, 
but somewhat above the line of writing, to misericordia and resurrectione, 
thus, misericordia™, resurrectione™. His corrections are confined to St 
Luke. This second uncial corrector I suspect to be the inserter of the 
twenty stops on p. 140. The ink he used resembles that of the first 
hand, but its tint of yellow is slightly paler and exactly the tint of ts, 

In addition to these two correctors, who did little to deface the beauty 
of the MS, at least three other hands have left their impress on the 
Codex. The two earliest of these both used Vulgate MSS, to the 
standard of which they sought to bring the Old Latin text of our MS; 
and therein they had a difficult task. They both write in minuscules, 
but they differ from each other both in handwriting and in the shade 
of the ink employed. The earlier of the two belongs to the eighth or 
ninth century, and the more recent to the twelfth century. Examples 
to the writing of the earlier of the two may be seen in the marginal note 
of St Matt. xiii 50: Jn 4d. it sup apocalyp. odituri(sic) ubi tezubel meritricé 
dic. ponenda in lecti cit eis g' cit ea fornicantur. (Cf. Rev. ii. 22.] Again, 
on the opposite side of the same leaf, against the Parable of the Pearl, 
the same hand added: Jn 4d. secd apocalyps. odituri ubi ait g° vicerit 
dabo illi calculi candidum. His third and last devotional note is in 
the margin against St Matt. xxv 15: Jn Uid. apoc audituri ubi ait dabo 
unicuig; vestrum secim opera vestra. The same hand inserted in the 
Capitula of St Luke (at the end of xliii): e¢ de jicu quae fructum non 
rettulit et de cophinum stercoris. This corrector, so it seems, in St Matt. 
xxv 43 corrected venimus ad te, the mistake of the original scribe, by 
writing above it: om venistis ad me, and two verses later corrected 
minis into mini™s. He also added guem quueris (sic) after guid ploras 
in St John xx 13. The ink of this scribe had a violet infusion. 

But the most active by far of all the correctors was the second Vulgate 
hand. He has left scarcely a column of the MS in the first three 
Gospels untouched. He deftly changed many an é¢ into ae, by adding 
a tail to the ¢, and in every way did what he could to make the MS 


1 It is not without significance that ¢ has here the same blunder and reads petram 
uncorrected, 
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resemble the Vulgate text of the twelfth century. A sample of his 
writing is seen on the margin of St John iii 32, where he substitutes 
hoc testatur for testimonium perhibet. It is easily distinguished by the 
colour of its ink as well as by the shape of its letters. The same 
scribe busied himself in inserting semicolons, and in making efforts 
to shew (where the continuous writing seemed to require it) the proper 
division of the text into separate words. He treated the original 
writing with but scant respect, and in some cases he wellnigh extin- 
guished it by writing over it his corrections. All his many and laborious 
corrections have been ignored. The only corrections admitted have 
been those of the two uncial correctors, except that in a very few cases 
—one of which has been just referred to (St Matt. xxv 43)—a needed 
correction inserted by the first Vulgate corrector has been retained 
with a note stating to whom the correction is due. It is remarkable 
that neither of the two Vulgate correctors touched St Mark. 

The last corrector of the MS uses a black modern ink, and corrects 
in imitative uncials. Some of his corrections are inept in the extreme. 
He defaces with black ink the letters he wishes away. To him, we 
must admit, falls the honour of correcting in St Luke xi 18 the egregious 
blunder of the first hand which escaped all the other correctors, viz. 
si et sanatas sanatam eicit. He is not so happy, however, when in 
St Luke ix 24 he suspects something wrong in the words auferte ab 
illo mna, and so inserts the word decem before mna! Other examples 
of this good man’s officiousness are seen in St Mark viii 7, where he 
corrects paucus into paocus (instead of paucos); and in St John xi 11 
where he inks over the letters 7 in true modern schoolboy fashion 
and makes dormit out of dormivit. 

The work of the earlier correctors of the MS shews no acquaintance 
with the Latin idiom or even with the rudiments of the Latin language. 
The insertion of punctuation in the middle of a word, the blundering 
attempts to correct obvious errors, the failure even to detect the most 
palpable mistakes of the first hand—all bear witness to the MS having 
lain for centuries in the keeping of men who knew little or nothing of 
the Latin tongue. Not until we come to the twelfth-century corrector 
do we find any intelligence brought to bear on the MS—and even 
then not of a high order. 


Internal Evidence as to date. 


Whilst # has features common to all old MSS of the Latin Gospels, 
it has also some noteworthy peculiarities. One of these (shared by @) is 
the occurrence of the forms dms, dmi, dmo, dme alongside of the usual 
forms dns, dni, dno, dne. The form dms instead of dns has been 
noted as occurring in the St Gall MS # of the fifth century, and has 
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been spoken of by von Arx, the librarian of St Gall, as ‘a characteristic 
sign of MSS of the third or fourth century’. It would have been more 
correct to have said ‘up to and including the fifth century ’. 

The following table will shew the relative occurrence of both forms 
in the text of 





St Matthew St John St Luke Totals. 


ee a 16 aI 
dmi 5 I 8 14 
2 2 5 10 
dmo ° 5 8 
eee a 3 7 
dms 18 24 52 
17 27 18 63 
dme 


7 7 
22 30 33 42 «44 101 














20 
94 











Hence it appears that dms is the general form and not dns, whilst 
dne, on the contrary, is found three times out of four. In the Capitula 
of St Luke dms occurs 9/to. The accusative is always dom. IndI 
have noticed the interesting fact that dom is the form used in St Luke 
and St John ; dmn (dum) that used in St Mark and St Matthew. 

A second peculiarity in the orthography of the MS is the repre- 
sentation of -m¢ by a line over the preceding letter, viz., erd = erant; 
indigé = indigent; eri = erunt; veneri =venerint. This abbreviation 
occurs forty-nine times in St Luke, twenty-seven times in St Mark, nine 
times in St John, and only twice in St Matthew (the first ten chapters 
of which are lost). It is not found in the Capitula of St John, but 
occurs once in the Capitula of St Luke, and four times in the Capitula 
of St Mark. Thus the abbreviation occurs in the Codex ninety-two 
times in all. 

A third and interesting feature in the orthography of our MS is the 
use of the form -i#se/, itsent for -isset, -issent. The occurrence of this 
ancient form of inflection has escaped the notice of all who have 
in times past commented on the Codex. Yet it appears no fewer 
than twelve times; once in what remains of St Matthew, four times in 
St John, three times in St Luke, and four times in St Mark, as the 
following list will indicate : 

St Matt. xiv 19 et cum iussitset. 
St John vii 9 haec cum dixitset. 
xiii r cum dilexitset. 
xiii 2 cum diabolus iam misitset. 
xiii 26 et cum intinxitset. 
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St Luke vii 24 et cum discessitsent. 
ix 42 et cum adcessitset. 
xx 20 et cum recessitsent. 
St Mark vi 14 quod iohannis baptista surrexitset. 
vi 25 cumque introitset. 
xiv 45 et cum adcessitset. 
xv 39 quod sic clamans emisitset. 


I have noted the same form once in Codex 4 in St Mark v 4. 
et compedes confregitset. 


Bianchini punctuates confregit: set. It is not found in any other 
Latin MS, nor am I aware that any one has up till now called attention 
to its existence. 

Belsheim notices this peculiarity of our MS only once, viz. in St Luke 
xx 20, where the reading is 

Et cum recessitsé 
summiserunt qui. 
This with more daring than ingenuity he resolves as follows : 
Et cum recessit sensum miserunt qui. 

But summiserunt is plainly the reading of f with aci/g. 

The occurrence of such an ancient form so many times in the text of 
fis a strong argument for the antiquity of the text that contains it. 


Affinities with Old French. 


There is ample evidence that the original Old Latin Version was of 
popular rather than classical origin. It is the Aingua rustica spoken in 
the Roman colonies and by the common people in Rome itself that 
has given birth both to the Romance languages and to the Old Latin 
Version. The classical idiom of Cicero was no more the language of 
the Roman legionaries than was the language of Dr Johnson that of the 
generality of the citizens of London. This being the case we should 
expect to find the same phonetic corruptions and the same levelling 
of grammatical distinctions both in Old French and in the earliest 
copies of the Old Latin Version. For it is well known that the Latin 
text of the N. T. underwent during the first four or five centuries a 
gradual process of refinement and of adaptation to classical usage. 

Berger has already called attention to the form iscindamus in ff in 
St John xix 24. The form #seridis occurs in the Capitula of St Mark ; 
and pispicas in the Capitula of St Luke. With these forms we may 
compare ispiciens in 5 (St Mark vi 41) and ispumans (St Mark ix 19). 

The form ad scandalis (St Matt. xviii 7) in #/ A F and the best Vulgate 
MSS, and aé seridis (St Mark xii 38) in 7 daiKGM VX *Z, are 
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survivals ot the 4ngua rustica in which were found iscandalum and 
iscribere, the parents of the Old French esc/andre and escrire. In the text 
of G (Paris Bib. Nat. 11553) I noticed in i St John eseribo (ii 1) and 
escimus (iii 4). In the Fleury Palimpsest are found iscribo, iscimus, 
esecutt, eseducere and istare, and in F I have seen istamus, ispirans 
and iscientia’. : 

Another feature of our MS that here calls for notice is the use of 
respondes* for respondens chiefly in the phrase respondens dixit. In 
St Matthew vespondes is found 15/37. In St Luke it occurs 7/23, 
whilst in St Mark respondens is found twenty-four times and respondes 
only once*. In St John the phrase respondens dixit is replaced by 
respondit et dixit (e replaces respondit et dixit by respondens dixit in 
St Matt. 15/22, and in St Luke 11/22). 

That vespondes was misread by the scribe for respondens is unlikely 
when we notice that dicens although occurring more frequently than 
respondens is in every case spelt correctly. Moreover there is found 
langues, ascendes, inclinas, convocas, significas, magnificas, manducas, 
seminatis (= seminantis); and with these may be compared expectas 
and praegnas in ¢ and praegnatibus in F vg**, There is good reason 
to believe that these are all correct ancient forms which were replaced 
by the regular endings in later MSS. 

Another peculiarity of # which belonged to the vulgar speech is the 


phonetic insertion of d between two vowels in the phrase guo audito. 

Quo audito is found only once (St Luke vii 9), whilst guo-d-audito 
occurs six times: St Matt. xiv 13, St Luke xviii 22, xx 16, St Mark vi 16, 
vi 29, xi 18, In St Luke xviii 22 4 agrees with f and reads guo-d-audito, 
but in this instance only. In 4 this old form has virtually disappeared ; 
but it is preserved 5/6 in f- ; 


Phonetic Changes from Classic Forms. 


The following phonetic changes are found both in # and the Old 
French : 

(2) Dropping of medial 4: adpreendere, geenna, ioannes, O. Fr. pren- 
dre, jean. 

(4) Of initial A: abere, abitent, oram, etc. O. Fr. avere = avoir. 

(c) Change of r to 7: pelegre, pelegrinans. O. Fr. pelerin. 

1 Escimus occurs for scimus in the Fragment of Exegesis of the Third Century— 
Journat or THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, January, 1904. 

® The Latin suffix -ensis was pronounced -esis in O. Fr. Hence pays is from 
Low Latin pagensis, marquis from marchensis, bourgeois from burgensis, &c. 
demostrat in ff no doubt represented the vulgar pronunciation. 

* It is worthy of note that in St Mark xiv 62 respondes and pers. sing. is altered 
to vespondens, and that the only surviving respondes is an addition peculiar to the- 
text of 7, ; 
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(d) ¢ becomes d in O. Fr., imperatorem gives emperador. Hence 
densaurus as well as tensaurus. 

(e) # interchanges with ¢: sitim gives soif. Hence d/astemia and 
blastemabant. 

(/) s becomes x: duos gives deux. Hence vos, extimo (= F)', 
superunsit. 

(g) medial zs becomes 7. In fare found ewangeliio and gaiophylacio 
(=). Zelosus gives jaloux. 

(4) Hard ¢ changes to ch: chana, chapharnaum. 

(7) 00 becomes 0: cooperire becomes coperire, whence couvrir. ff 
has coperire. 

(7) Medial » becomes # or d and vice versa. #f has dissitsio, con- 
stritgat, mercetnarius, vedundari, quondam(= quoddam), pitna, antendo, 
ioadnes. In the Chanson de Roland there occurs anpres (=apres) 
from ad and pressum. 

(2) Dropping of initial a: postolis. Cf. donc from O. Fr. adonc. 

(7) oe is softened into e. In ff ceperunt = coeperunt. 

{m) Dropping of final m: septe (= d), dece. Cf. sept and dix. 

(n) -dc- for -ce-: sudcendo, sudcido. -cc- in this way becomes soft ¢. 

(0) ¢ final falls out after s, #, and 7: posguam, es (= est), erun, vul. 
Hence Lat. fost becomes in O. Fr. puis. Also e is found for e¢. 

(?) Dropping of medial 7: diviis, calcum. ff has the old form Arade. 

(g) Insertion of parasitic x: “throstrotrus, adpropriat. propiam 
which occurs twice in f and also in 4% +s is I believe the true spelling 
of proprius, which is derived from prope by the insertion of a parasitic 
second y. The presence of one ¢ incites to the insertion of another. 

The place of the aspirate in such words as scarioht, eprhem, sepul- 
crhum, tosehp, osehc, may perhaps be due to the aspirate being in 
early times expressed by a mark placed above the letter to be aspirated 
as in Greek. This misplacement of the aspirate is a striking peculiarity 
of ff. 

Grammatical Variations from Classic Usage. 

Cases of Nouns. There is an utter disregard of the distinction 
between the ablative and accusative cases after prepositions. Such 
forms as intrare in regno (thrice), cum moysen (= 1%), docere in syna- 
gogam, de potestatem (= t), post resurrectione (= G) are frequent. 

We find also in die festum, in ficulneam hac (= 1%), serviens nocte 
ac diem, propter tua loquellam, ex hoc panem, inplebatur sapientiam 
ef gratia. Such forms as these point to the levelling of oblique cases 
in Low Latin, whereby the ablative was confused with the accusative *. 

* Ranke calls it an error for existimo, 

* Compare videt duos angelis, St John xx 12 ; «bi apostolus dicit, St Luke Capitula; 
dimittere populum unum vinctum, St Matt. xxvii 15. 
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The Genders of Nouns. Neuter plurals in O. Fr. were treated as 
fem. singular. Hence foliam gave (da) feuille. In ff we find foliam, 
retiam, civarias, horream, szizaniae, tributam, aromatam, mannam. 
There also occur farascevem and marem. Lapis is fem.; faenum, 


linum, sal, altare, and ous are masculine. Corpus is masc. in St John 
xx 12. 





Declension of Nouns. There is a confusion that tends to reduce all 
declensions to the first and second. Hence also we find vaso, fructo, 
moto, spirito, tho, fici, cornum, ossum. Noctu (=i) and patruum are 
also found ( fratruum is found in a 6 St Matt. xxv 40). 

The acc. plur. of masc. nouns and adjectives of the second declension 
ends in -ws more frequently than in -os: ocudus, porcus, paucus, pisci- 
culus, meus, medicus, discipulus, serous, illus, multus, filius. 

The nom. plur. of masc. and fem. nouns of the third declension ends 
as a rule in -és. Hence we have frincipis (princifes is found only 
thrice), militis, daemonis, famis, valetudinis, calicis, possetsionis, doct- 
bilis, divitis, hominis, virginis, salutationis (=7) 1/4, voluntatis (but 
always sorores and gentes). 

Some participles form their nom. plur. in -és for -es : videntis, habentis, 
euntis, ascendentis. 

The nom. sing. of substantives (or adjectives) of the third declension 
frequently ends in -is for -es and vice versa: famis, panes vivus, heris, 
herodis, tohannis, austeres. The gen. sing. often forms -es for -¢s: 
principes, sermones, purgationes. 

The gen. plur. of Janis is both panum and panium. The nom. plur. 
of angelus is angelus in St Luke ii 15. The neuter sing. of 7//e is lum 
and tut. 

Forms of Adjectives. Austeris = austerus ; infirmis (St Matt.) =infir- 
mus [F has sinceres = sinceri|. Minimissimo is found as a double 
superlative. 

Prepositions used unclassically. A mark of f that calls for special 
notice is the instrumental use of de. The Codex has 

de digito scribebat, St John viii 8. 

extergere de linteo (= 4d¢/), St John xiii 5. 

tange eam de manibus tuis (= @7), St Mark v 23. 

percutiebant eum de arundine (= c), St Mark xv 109. 

que scripta sunt de prophetas, St Luke xviii 31. 

This use of de = avec is common enough in the Chanson de Roland. 
Roland says to his sword: ‘Mult larges teres de vus avrai cunquises,’ 
l. 2352. Its occurrence in cdi ff seems to connect these MSS at least 
with Western Europe if not with Gaul. 

Use of habere as an auxiliary. The auxiliary use of habere—the 


precursor of the forms found to-day in the Romance languages—is 
VOL. VIL. I 
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another peculiarity of f and d. In St Mark xiv 27 for the Vulgate 
scandalizabimini ff d read scandalizari hadetis, which is in strict con- 
formity with that O. Fr. usage, whence the Modern Fr. verb endings 
are derived (e. g. parlerai is from par/are and (f)adeo). 

Use of qui for quis. This use noted by Tischendorf as occurring 
in ¢ is also found in f; but the classic usage is the more common. 

Quicum is sometimes used in ff for guicumgue. 

The curious ad alis alium (for ad alterutrum) found in aéx. is not 
found in f- 

Confusion of Active Verbs and Deponents. ff uses acusarentur for 
accusarent, vocarentur for vocarent, and consensus erat (St Luke xxiii 51) 
for comsenserat. 

Syntax of Verbs. Misereor governs both the gen. and the dat. ; 
miserere mihi and miserere mei are both found in St Luke ; Aerhideo has 
a double acc. in St John v 37 and viii 18; moceo governs an acc. 
(St Mark xvi 16); egeo takes an acc. 

The second and third persons sing. pres. indic. of the verb sum are 
confused; but es for est is more frequent than es¢ for es. Offers, 
adferet*, auferet are found for offer, adfert, aufert. |F has offeret for 
offert.| Evint = erunt. 

Some verbs of the 3rd conj. in -éo make infinitive in -ive: interficire, 
diripire (recevoir and concevoir are from recipire and concipire, not from 
recipére and concipére) ; fugierunt = fugerunt ; processierant (= 6G). 

Verbs in -eo form their imperf. indic. in -ebam: abiebant. Their 
future is in -iam or -ibo: transiet or transibit. 

Reduplicated perfects of the 3rd conj. formed with ¢ for 7 are cre- 
dedi, tradedi (= F), tetegi, perdedi. Prando has for its perf. prandidt. 
So prendidi for prendi in St John xxi 10 is found in 4 and ag*"*”. 

2nd pers. sing., imp. and plup. subj., ends in some cases in -és for 
-¢S: Stiris, petissis. So also perspiciis (= perspicies). 

Respondite, dicibant, manate, vexebantur are also noteworthy. 

In verbs compounded with the preposition ad the preposition more 
often than not remains unresolved : adcipio, adpareo, adcesso, adcuso. 

The preposition after compound verbs is not repeated: incidit latrones. 

Von is used for ne in imperatives, and also for zonne in interrogatives. 


Spelling. 

The spelling found in f—or rather the absence of all uniformity of 
spelling—is an important witness in determining the age and history 
of the text. In no other ancient MS is there found such an unfixed- 
ness in the spelling. The process of levelling all variant spellings began 


* Scrivener needlessly suspects adferent in d of being a clerical error (Besae 
Codex Cantab. p. xiii), Similarly Ranke classes offeret in F as a blunder. 
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before Augustine, and was part of that ‘emending’ of ancient MSS to 
which he refers. Thus old spellings such as xegua, cottidie, tritticum, 
eclesia, and nubs found in ff and old Latin MSS were silently changed 
into meguam, cotidie, triticum, ecclesia, and nudes, whilst words like 
chana and chapharnaum and phascha were reduced from their vulgar 
form to the form they assume in the original Greek.4 

The scribe of f writes de/ubium in one verse and diluvium in the 
next ; cesar in one line and caesar in the next; Areses in one verse and 
praeses in the following verse ; auséeris and in the next verse austeres ; 
grabatum in one verse, gravatum* in the next. These variants make 
the task of editing the MS one that requires constant watchfulness. 

In St Luke xx he writes phascha (v. 1), pascha (vv. 7, 8, 13, 15), Pasca 
(v. 9), phasca (v. 11). 

In St Matt. xxi occur ossanna, ossana, and osanna. The form in 
St John xii 13 is osanna; in St Mark xi 10 ossanna. 

Johannes occurs together with zohannis, ioannes, ioadnis, ioadnes. 

Herodes is written herodes, herodis, and erodes. 

Iscariotes is scarioth or scarioht (8/11). 

Praesepium is presipium (3/4) and presepium. 

Propheta is profeta, propheta, prophetha, and prophaeta. 

Denarius is dinarius (12/14) and denarius. 

Mattheus is matteus, mhatteus |cf. mhattata\, mattheus, matheus. 

Pharisaeus is pharisaeus, phariseus, parisaeus, and pariseus. 

Gazophylacium is gazophilacium, gaiophilacium, gaiofilacium, gazophy- 
Zacium, and saiophylacium. 

Philippus is philippus, pilippus, and filippus. 

Grabattum is grabatum (2/10), gravatum (5/10), grabattum (3/10). 

Elisabet is elisabet, elisabeth, and elisabeht. 

Lsaias is esias and eseias. 

Barabbas is barabas (8/11) and daraddas. 

Hypocrita is hyprocita (ten times), hyprocyta (once), hyprocrita (twice), 
and once hyprocritys for hypocritis. Hypocrisis is spelled hyprocrisis 
in GR in St Luke xii 1 (ff defic.), which is probably an imperfect cor- 
rection of Ayprocisis just as grabrie/ in e is a correction of gradiel in f. 

There are some exceptions to this variety : 

Levi is always Zevvi. So also /evvita. 

Magdalene is always magdalenae (except St Matt. xxvii 61 magdelenae). 

Jtacism. The following are the commonest examples : 

(1) dand p: plasphemia, piscipus. 

(2) vand 6: vivit = dibit, benit, vonum, civum, serbe, bidimus. 

(3) oand «: dus =e, spungia, hoc = huc. 


1 In b e and d the spelling grabattum (= vg) is fixed, and in a it is only once 
varied (grabbatum), 


12 
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(4) ae, e', @: itenere, terri motus, cecus, ve, adcepit (= adcipit), 
dimittae, hec. 

(5) y and 7: praeshiterium = e, hyprocritys, therosolomys. 

(6) x and s: vos = vox, extimo = aestimo. 

(7) dand ¢: reliquid, densaurus. 

(8) mand 2: finbriam, recunbo. 

Palacographical miscopyings. The most striking and frequent of the 
scribe’s errors is the confusion of m and ¢. Sunt occurs at least half 
a dozen times for swm ; and even verbunt for verbum. On the contrary, 
eum is found for eunt, sitium for sitiunt, and faciam for faciant. The 
confusion no doubt arose from faulty resolution of the 4eo/a that in the 
archetype signified both m and z¢. It is an important fact that not one 
in twenty of our scribe’s errors are corrected, and he himself erased 
nothing that he had once written. 

(a) A syllable is lost: constitum, tristia, phasma, exclaverunt, bedicens, 
aiffatus, existibunt—none of which is corrected. 

or a syllable is reduplicated: mamanus, superaveraverunt, guemquem, 
uniuniversum. 

or (8) a terminal letter does duty twice (Haplography): quintingit, 
dextramanum, domuilli, multin, quaerant, nuncepistis, gquiadpropiavit. 

or (y) letters and syllables are changed round (Metathesis): servientes 
(= esurientes), arbitetrur, xestus, lacamapthani, eas (= aes), sanatas 
(= satanas), eridacare. 

The letters m and x are omitted: ude, capharnau. 

m is confused with s: sponsusm, locusm, tespestas. 

¢ is confused with s, m and nt: dicit = dicis, tunicat, ceperut. 

Omission of 7, and insertion of 7: gua = guia, and guia = gua (e has 
the same confusion). 

Omission of s, and insertion of s: es = ez, vestris = vestri. 

Omission of 7, insertion of 7: fetum, paate, lithrostrotrus, tronitrut. 

There is one instance of the use ‘of x for 2, resciunt = nesciunt; and 
one of m for us, guadram. 

Blunders of mere carelessness such as the following are distinct from 
those given above : 

(2) Qui non honorificat patrem non honorificat filium qui misit illum 
(St John v 23). 

(4) per os sanctorum prophetaverunt. 

(c) rabbi barabam (d as rabbi thabita). 

(d@) aepulabatur cottidie splendebat. 


So foterant is found for propter, nin for non, nemo for me non, quoniam 
for vobis, intellege for in lege, propterea for prope. 


* Forms in e constantly replace those in ae: quero is more frequent than guaero, 
and precipio than praecipio. Caecus and cecus are about equally distributed. 
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The number of mere blunders, however, in # is remarkably small. 
Their character vouches for the fact that f has undergone but little 
emendation. The faithfulness of its text is due not a little to the total 
ignorance of Latin on the part of its scribe. 

Homoeoteleuton. The small number of errors of Homoeoteleuton in 
ff raises a presumption that fis not far removed from the archetype. 
In an area remote from learning there should be a rough proportion 
between the number of copyings and the number of errors of this kind. 

The following list? of these errors shews how accurate was the work 
of the scribe of # (especially in St Mark), even if all of them be attributed 
to him: 

(1) St Matt. xi 21, quia si in tyro et Sidonae factae [essent virtutes 
quae factae] sunt. 

(2) xii 37, unusquisque enim ex verbis suis [iustificabitur aut ex verbis 
suis] condemnavitur. 

(3) xviii 17, quod si non audierit [eos dic ecclesiae si autem ecclesiam 
non audierit] tibi sicut ethnicus. 

(4) xxii 11, et vidit ibi hominem non vest|itum vestjem nuptialem. 

(5) xxv 21, et fidelis [quia super pauca fuisti fidelis] super multa. 

(6) St John iv 5, cognovit ergo pater quia [illa hora erat in qua] dixit ei 
ihs. 

(7) vi 19, vigin[ta quin }q. 

(8) viii 55, ego autem cognovi eum [et si dixero quia non novi eum] 
ero similis. 

(9) xi 2, 3, frater lazarus infirmabatur [miserunt ergo . . . infirmatur] 
audivit. 

(10) xii 24, mortuum fuerit [ipsum solum manet si autem mortuum 
fuerit]}. 

(11) xiv 21, ille est qui diligit me [qui autem diligit me] diligetur 
(f=). 

(12) St Luke i 41, ut audivit salutationem mariae elisabeht [exultavit 
infans . . . elisabeht] et exclamavit. 

(13) vii 26, quid existis videre prophetam [utique dico ... prophetam | 
hic est. 

(14) xii 47, 48, vapulabit [multas qui autem non cognovit . . . vapu- 
labit] paucas. 

(15) St Mark xiii 30, non transiet generatio haec[donec ]omnia ista fiant. 

It is probable that a few of the above occurred in the exemplar from 
which f# was copied. 

It is also quite possible that Nos. 2, 3, and 11 may not be errors at 
all, but may represent the ancient Old Latin Text. In the case of No. 3 


1 The list is not quite complete. Other errors occur St Matt. xx 28; xxiv 23 ; 
St Luke xviii 27. 
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it is hard to see how words so important should have been omitted not 
only by #, but by the diorthota and uncial correctors of the MS. They 
were not inserted in the MS until the twelfth century. 


The Archetype. 

Errors of the Archetype. A small number of the errors in fare of 
a character to warrant the belief that they were taken from the arche- 
type, and are not due to the scribe himself. Such errors are quite 
distinct from the errors made by an ignorant scribe, who could write xin, 
verbunt, and ponec. The following appear to belong to the same class 

(1) in teiuniis for in ianuis. 

(2) nos tenuerunt for nocte venerunt. 
(3) én viam erat for invaserat. 

(4) pelegrinantibus for praegnantibus. 
(5) innocente for in occidente. 

(6) cunior (St Luke xv) for senior. 
(7) silvae for siloam. 

(8) mada (St Luke xif) for dona. 

These readings were, in the main, the outcome of a brain familiar 
(but non-conversant) with the Latin tongue, and were beyond the power 
of invention possessed by the scribe of #7 

It is probable also that in his archetype the scribe found Ayproctta 
and Ayfprocisis, and possibly servientes for esurientes and sicut for secus. 

Length of line. The lines in the archetype of # were a little shorter 
than in their surviving copy. 

In St John vi 17 # reads Et cum ascendisse in | navem venieba. 

The archetype was 

Et cum ascendissé 
in navem venieba. 

In St Mark xir Et cum adpropinqua 
was miscopied from Et cum adpropinqua. 

In St Mark xiii 6 the words dropped out formed a line, viz. 

multi enim venient. 

Capitals. The fact that the scribe of # sometimes begins a column 
without a capital letter, raises the presumption that the columns were 
not begun (or not always begun) with a capital in the archetype. 

Punctuation. The punctuation by the scribe is often misplaced. In 
many instances his division of the text shews no knowledge of the 
Latin. Once he wrongly indents five lines in St John as though they 
formed a quotation from the Old Testament. 

If the inept punctuation be subtracted from the whole, the fewness 
of the remaining marks of punctuation leads to the belief that the 
archetype had little, if any, punctuation in the proper sense of the term. 
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The marks were employed to mark off short words and numerals rather 
than to note the end of a phrase or sentence; whilst sometimes they 
appear to have been purely ornamental. 


Palacographical Evidence as to the Date of the MS. 


In f the beautiful rounded uncials of the scribe must strike even 
a casual observer. On first seeing the MS in 1899 I was much 
impressed by the apparent antiquity of the writing as compared with 
such MSS as I had hitherto examined, including Codex Bezae (d) and 
the Brescian Gospels (f). The writing of # has, in fact, more resem- 
blance to that of 2 than to any other Old Latin MS. Both are written 
on untinted vellum in natural ink. Compared with the MSS & and /' 
and 2, which are all attributed to the fifth century, a and f have a good 
claim to be ranked at least a century earlier; whilst a, f, 4, 4, and x 
appear to be all earlier than the silver MSS 4, 7, ¢, and #. 

On examining the letter D we notice that in a and # the finishing 
line is bent rather more to the left from the vertical than in 4 and 2. 
It is true that this is not a proof of great antiquity, as the same shape 
of D continues till the eighth or ninth century; but, on the other 
hand, straight-backed D’s are a later departure, and in Codex Bezae 
the back of the D is quite vertical, as it is in most later MSS which 
approach the cursive formation *. 

In the case of the letter E the letter is crossed high and with an 
extremely thin line in @ and ff, and with an almost equally fine line and 
nearly as high in 2. In a and f the horizontal stroke sometimes 
passes through the back of the letter. In 4 and 4, on the contrary, 
the letter is crossed in the middle, and with a much thicker and more 
pronounced stroke. In other respects the E of & is unique in its oval 
rather than circular formation and the thinness of its back stroke. 

With respect to the letter T the greatest possible affinity exists 
between a and f, in both of which codices I and T are much alike. 
Hence in f Belsheim edited izfra for in ira, and Bianchini scariothi 
for scarioht. Tischendorf has remarked that the same similarity exists 
in ¢. But in 4 and &, as well as in 4, the letters are clearly differentiated 
and the cross of the T is quite pronounced as in later MSS. 

The letters G and C in @ and # are but slightly differentiated ; and 
an intent gaze is needed to discriminate the two in some places, so fine 
is the distinguishing downward stroke. In 4°, m, 4, and 4 the finishing 


* Luse 4 throughout to signify Le Palimpseste de Fleury—not Codex Claromontanus 
of the Gospels. 

* The formation of the D in S Hilary de Trinstate (Pal. Soc. 2nd series, 
Plate 10), attributed to the sixth century, is quite peculiar, the finishing stroke 
being a thin tail nearly at right angles to the vertical. 

3 The publication of a facsimile leaf of b in Monumenta Palaeog. Sacra (Torino : 
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stroke is shorter and thicker and more pronounced. G in #4 and d might 
have been penned by the same scribe. 

Again the bow of the P in a and # is remarkably small, and is formed 
by a stroke more vertical than horizontal. In 4 and 4 the stroke takes 
a more horizontal direction. 

The letter B has a small upper loop in a and ff, and is almost a replica 
of the B in the Bobbio Cicero Palimpsest at Turin, which is assigned to 
the third or fourth century. 

In F the horizontal strokes are extremely short and unobtrusive in 
a and f; and in this letter too there is a striking resemblance between 
ff and the Bobbio Palimpsest. In 4, on the other hand, the horizontal 
strokes are pronounced, and the back of the F is even curled at its 
extremity. 

The old scribes wrote the letter O with two crescent-shaped strokes, 
which met, or more often zearly met, in a thin, scarcely visible line at 
the two points of contact ; and the letter has thus in a and fan oval 
rather than a circular appearance. In 4 and ing the O is almost an 
exact circle with an uniform thickness of its circumference ; and in #, &, 
and 4 the circumference is also continuous, though of varying thickness. 

The letter S in a and f is more graceful and less rotund than in d or 
m, and approaches nearer to the S in the Bobbio Palimpsest. S in & 
and d@ sometimes dominates the other letters as does F in e. 

Finally, in a and # the letter A has a quite plain line as its back 
stroke, while the loop is short. In 4, 4, , and 4 the back stroke of the 
A is slightly hooked and undulatory, and the loop of the letter is longer 
than in a and f Ancient scribes wrote the loop of the A first. I 
noticed this in an A begun in / and then cancelled. 

Mr Warner of the British Museum has pointed out to me that there 
is a resemblance between f/f and the Paris Livy (Pad. Soc., First Series, 
Plate 32). If, as is probable, they must be assigned to the same 
century palaeographical considerations would place ff at the beginning 
of that century, and the Latin text of Livy towards the end. 

The result of the comparison of the penmanship of f# with that of 
other ancient Latin MSS has convinced the present writer that #* must 
rank with a in point of antiquity. It is earlier than 4 or , and 
decidedly earlier than 4. In 4 and #, and more pronouncedly in 4, the 
oval formation found in the Bobbio Cicero Palimpsest at Turin, and pre- 
served in ff, has given way to the bold rounded letters of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. In é the letters are almost circular. It is true that 
in & the oval form survives, but the heavily-crossed T and E and the 
frequent punctuation of 4, together with other considerations, such as 


Fratelli Bocca, 1899) reveals the fact that the work of Bianchini leaves much to be 
desired. 
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the confusion of S and F, and R and N, make it probable that & should 
be assigned at the earliest to the second half of the fifth century. 

Since writing the above the writer has seen in Vienna the two MSS 
eand i. The initials in e are, as a rule, much larger than in Tischen- 
dorf’s facsimile. They overshadow three lines of writing, and they have 
ornamental knobs. 

T and E are more pronouncedly crossed than in a and f, and E is 
not crossed as high. 

The tail of Q is not quite straight, but slightly bent to the left. 

The abbreviation mark over dne and xps is short as in 4°¢ts, and covers 
only one letter, whilst in a and fa thin longer line is drawn over the 
whole word. The stroke at the end of a line that stands for m is hooked 
at both ends (autew), and placed rather after the letter, as in 7, than 
above it, as in a and f. 

The second loop of M and the loop of H curve inwards and depart 
from the openness of a and f- 

The letter F dominates the other letters, which is a feature of the 
later uncial writing, viz. the writing superposed in /cts, 

The loop of A is exceptionally long in ¢; in @ and f it is short. 
L is pronouncedly angled at the foot, and is hooked at the top. 

Punctuation is exceedingly frequent. There are at least twenty points 
in e for every point in f°; and these are all by the first hand, for in ¢, as 
in 7, no second hand has touched the text. 

A careful comparative study of the palaeography of 4, 7, f, and e 
points to the conclusion that e should be assigned to the latter part 

of the sixth century*. Tischendorf thought e might belong to the fourth 
or fifth or sixth century. The practice of writing in gold and silver on 
purple vellum appears to have begun in the sixth century and to have 
died out in the eighth. Silver ink had not the durability of other ink. 

One cannot tabulate all the impressions that are received from a MS 
and that lead to the belief that it is earlier or later than another. The 
great simplicity of the letters in #, the absence of all knobs or orna- 
mental points, the smad//ness and plainness of the capitals, the straight- 
ness and thinness of lines marking abbreviations, the extreme rarity of 
punctuation—all these contribute to the conviction that # belongs to 
a more remote antiquity than does e, and that it surpasses in age all 
other Old Latin MSS with the exception of a. 

E. S. BUCHANAN. 

1 Other considerations support this later date fore. One is the frequent use in 

e of apud side by side with aput. Both aput and apud are found in Codex 


Fuldensis. Apud, however, never appears to the best of my belief in either a or 77. 
é also reads the later form gennesaret (= vg) in S Luke ; / invariably gennesar. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE LITANY OF SAINTS IN THE STOWE MISSAL, 


IpEAs in regard to the first attestations and early history of what 
is designated in the official books of the Roman Church ‘the 
Litanies’, but commonly called ‘The Litany of the Saints’, seem 
vague and indefinite. The use of such a series of invocations of 
saints by name was, for instance, in an article I read not long ago, 
assumed to exist in Gaul in the sixth century; and this assumption 
was used as an instrument in the criticism of the Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum. In the last number (iv 1) of the Oviens christianus 
Dr Baumstark has printed (text and translation, pp. 116-119) a ‘ Syrian- 
Melchite Litany of All the Saints’, with a lengthy preliminary dissertation 
(pp. 98-116, 120). The subject is now therefore on the order of the 
day. Moreover, what must be the definitive edition of the Stowe Missa/ 
is in preparation ; and doubtless discussion of some points of detail had 
better precede, than follow on, that publication. But the starting-point 
of an enquiry such as I have indicated is, so far as I can see, precisely 
the litany which stands at the beginning of the normal mass in that 
missal. It has then seemed to me opportune, without waiting for 
further informations, or more light, to lay before those interested in the 
subject what I have been able to gather in regard to the early history 
of the ‘ Litany of the Saints’ in the West, with which Dr Baumstark 
and his former colleague, Dr Schermann, have not concerned them- 
selves. Such a paper will serve to bring the discussion of this rather 
obscure matter into some definite form ; and I propose to restrict my 
remarks, as much as I can, to what is textual, documentary, and, so 
far, positive. 

Before examining the features of the litany of Stowe, it will be proper 
to remark on its position and surroundings. This litany appears as an 
item of what is now called the ‘ Praeparatio Sacerdotis’, viz. the series 
of non-liturgical prayers which form the priest’s personal preparation for 
saying mass. In the earliest Western books this ‘Praeparatio’ is 
rudimentary, being represented by a single prayer entitled ‘ Apologia 
Sacerdotis’. In his edition of the Book of Cerne (pp. xxv-xxvi), Dom 
Kuypers has pointed out that the most ancient examples of the 
‘ Apologia’ represent more than one type of religious mind and feeling. 
The form given in the Boddio Missal‘ shews yet a different type of such 
mind, though textually it is related to the two ‘ Apologiae’ adduced 
by Dom Kuypers. This is the stage of developement at the close of the 
seventh century. The ‘praeparatio’ which the Stowe Missal offers 


1 Mabillon Mus, Ital. i 375 ; Muratori Liturg. Rom. ii 934. 
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(before the interpolations were made by Moelcaich), is something quite 
different both in form and substance. It is thus composed: (1) a short 
prayer embodying penitential supplications evidently inspired by the 
litany ; (2) the litany of saints; (3) a prayer ‘ut pro peccatis meis 
possim intercedere, et adstantis populi peccatorum veniam promereri, ac 
pacificas singulorum hostias immolare ; me quoque tibi audaciter acce- 
dentem ne sinas perire’ &c.; (4) a brief ejaculatory prayer. Item 
(3) strikes, in the words quoted, a note that is absent from the 
‘Apologiae’ mentioned above. In these the idea of specifically 
priestly supplication does not transpire. But it is quite in the spirit 
of those prayers of Eastern liturgies which, beautiful and devout in 
themselves, repeat with a wearisome iteration the same idea—the 
unworthiness of the priest himself, the ‘tremendous’ nature of the 
sacrifice. The newly-found manuscript of ‘St James’, of the close of 
the seventh century or the earlier years of the eighth, shews that 
a developed ‘ Praeparatio Sacerdotis’ already existed by that date in 
Syria’. The precise position of the Stowe ‘ Praeparatio’ in the Western 
developement must be matter for consideration ; but to me it appears to 
represent the next stage immediately after the simple ‘ Apologia’ of the 
seventh century *. 

The exact text of the litany of saints, item 2, will be given later. 
But it will be convenient, for the understanding of what follows, to give 
a summary of it at once ; thus: 


Christe audi nos (three times)—Kyrie eleison—thirteen invoca- 
tions of saints—Omnes sancti orate pro nobis—Propitius esto 
parce nobis Domine—P. e. libera nos D.—Ab omni malo 
1,n. D.—Per crucem tuam |. n. D.—Peccatores te rogamus audi 


1 Oriens christianus iii 216. 

2 1 do not know how the case stands in the Sacramentary of Gellone. The 
Sacramentary of Angouléme, Paris B. N. Lat. 816, f. 70” has a single ‘ Apologia’ 
(printed by Martene, de ant. eccl. rit. lib. iv cap. 27 § 10) there called ‘ Accusatio 
Sacerdotis ante altare’; it emphasizes the ideas already found in the Stowe 
‘Praeparatio’ item (3) In Gerbert (Mon. vet. liturg. Alemann. i 297) this 
‘ Accusatio’ appears as if a collect of a ‘missa sacerdotis propria’. Abbot Cabrol 
has recently printed an article in the Revue Bened. (April 1905) to shew that the 
so-called Missa Fl. Illyrici is a production of Alcuin. But these difficulties occur to 
me : (1) the special ‘ proof’ on examination breaks down ; (2) fashions and tendencies 
in liturgy have a history of their own ; and in the time of Charlemagne the tendency 
in ruling circles was to simplify and clarify liturgy, liturgy books, and prayers ; the 
Missa Fi. Ill. is an extreme example of the opposite tendency ; (3) Alcuin’s character 
shews many deficiencies, but the want of common good sense was not one of them 
and from any point of view the Missa Fi. il. is a liturgical monstrosity. For 
reasons such as these I believe the judgement of the older liturgists (like Bona) 
who assigned this document to the tenth or eleventh century to be sound. It has 
some fifteen or twenty apologies, besides a fully-developed scheme of prayers 
for putting on vestments, &c. 
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nos—[? Fili Dei t. r. a. n.}—Ut pacem dones t. r. a. n.—Agne 
Dei qui tollis peccata mundi miserere nobis’. 


Here it is necessary to distinguish two elements: the general 
‘framework’, and the names of the saints invoked. Each element 
must be considered separately. I take the names first. The invo- 
cations of this Stowe litany of saints are: Mary, Peter, Paul, Andrew, 
James, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James, Thaddaeus, Matthias, 
Mark, Luke. Inspection of the four lists of Apostles in the New 
Testament shews that this list, imperfect as it is, agrees in order with 
that of Matthew (x 2-4) only*. The order in the diptychs of the Stowe 
Missal is: John Baptist and Virgin Mary, Peter, Paul, Andrew, James, 
John, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James, Simon, Thad- 
daeus, Matthias, Mark, Luke. This is the order of Matthew except 
that in the diptychs Simon (the Canaanite) comes before, not after, 
Thaddaeus. After Matthias, Mark, Luke come Stephen and other 
martyrs. The litany then so far as it goes agrees with the diptychs ; 
and it is not too much to suppose that when drawing it up the compiler 
had before him the diptychs and adopted their order. 

But the two Stowe documents do not stand alone. The order of 
names of Apostles and Evangelists in the litany of MS Reg. 2 A xx’, 
a manuscript of the eighth century, is the same as that in the diptychs, 
except that Barnabas is inserted before Mark and Luke. Not merely 
so; but this litany adopts the order ‘John, Mary’, of the diptychs, 
and the case is both in diptychs and litanies, so far as I can find, 
unique. Moreover, after thus taking its order of invocations up to 
this point from the Stowe diptychs, the litany of 2 A xx proceeds to 
subjoin after Stephen the whole twelve names of martyrs appended to the 
quite different list of Apostles in the canon of the Roman mass‘. 

The question arises which is the borrower? Did the English docu- 
ment borrow the order of Apostles and Evangelists from Ireland, or 
Ireland from England. Several prayers and other documents, English 
and Irish, of a date presumably earlier than the ninth century, shew 
enumerations of the apostles. A list of such enumerations with some few 
others is given in the appended note A at the end of this paper (p. 135). 
From this list it appears that the order in the Roman canon occurs only 

? See M°Carthy ‘On the Stowe Missal’, Zvansactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxvii pp. 192-195 and 267 (on fol. 13°). 

? The order of Luke vi 14-16 is as Matthew’s, except that it has ‘Matthew, 


Thomas’ instead of ‘Thomas, Matthew’, and ‘ Simon, Iudas Iacobi’ instead of 
* Thaddaeus, Simon’. 


® fol. 26* (Book of Cerne pp. 211-212). 

* This use of the Roman canon probably explains the insertion in 2 A xx of 
Barnabas, For Barnabas see Duchesne, in Mélanges G. B. de Rossi (Rome, 1892) 
pp. 40-71. 
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in prayers in Cerne, not in 2 A xx or Irish books; whilst of the New 
Testament lists, that of Matthew only is followed except in the case 
of the diptychs of the Mozarabic mass and those of the Church of Arles 
which both adopt the list of Acts i 13. But it is in Irish or English- 
Irish documents that the Matthew list is found. Unless, therefore, 
further evidence can be adduced to throw a new light on the case, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the presence of the Matthew list is to 
be taken as a probable indication of Irish influence’. 

If there be relationship (doubtless but indirect) between the in- 
vocations in the litanies of the Sfowe ‘ Praeparatio’ and 2 A xx, much 
closer is the relationship in the ‘framework’. In fact the ‘framework’ 
of the two is identical. But we must not stop here. A Greek litany 
appearing on the last leaf (f. 200) of the so-called ‘ Athelstan Psalter’, 
Cotton MS Galba A xviii *, has to be taken into account. This manu- 
script contains on the same leaf the Greek text of the Old Roman 
Creed, whereof the Latin is found in the Laudian MS of the Acts 
and (with slight changes) in MS Reg. 2 A xx also. In what I have 
now to say it will be well to ignore the discussions on the Creed, but 
proper to observe in passing that through the documents common to 
Galba A xviii in Greek and 2 A xx in Latin, viz. the Old Roman Creed 
and the litany, we come into touch with the earliest age of the English 
Church. Sir E. M. Thompson, who has described the Galba manu- 
script *, considers that the psalter was written abroad in the ninth 

1 I should feel disposed to add here as follows: ‘with the Stowe diptychs as 
a primary model. It would therefore follow that our litanies are of a later date 
than (say) about the year 650.’ But this would hardly be justified except at the 
expense of a special dissertation for which this is not the place. Mr F. E. Warren 
and Dr M°Carthy have, of course, only dealt with these diptychs as if in passing ; 
but neither, it seems to me, has really envisaged the particular ‘ difficulties’ which 
make them an interesting little problem from the modern point of view. I hope to 
deal with this in a separate paper by and by. 

2 In what follows I take no notice of the discussions on the Apostles’ Creed ; of 
set purpose. But it may be for persons engaged in that line of enquiry to consider 
whether, or how far, anything said in this paper may have a bearing on the 
questions that engage their attention ; e. g. the origin or ‘sources’ of the Enumera- 
tions of Apostles found in connexion with the Creed, the suggested date of the 


Galba litany in relation to the use (or disuse) of the Old Roman Creed in Rome 
itself, &c. 

3 Ancient Manuscripts at the British Museum, Part II Latin pp. 12-13. Katten- 
busch Afost. Symbol. i 66, following Heurtley, states that the attribution to 
Athelstan ‘has no sort of authority’, but is a mere conjecture of the possessor 
of the MS in the sixteenth century. But is there not good ground for giving 
credence to the ‘ Athelstan’ tradition? Dackombe was a Winchester man, and 
from entries of his name in MSS at the B. M. (Anc. Manuser. p. 62) it appears 
that at the dissolution he acquired several MSS belonging to Winchester Cathedral ; 
he chose (it may be said in passing) valuable ones. A leaf of Galba A xviii, that 
has disappeared since the seventeenth century, had five lines in verse commemo- 
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century and that the additions (ff. 1-21, 120, 178-200) were made in 
England in the tenth. At the bottom of f. 199> is the title ‘Hic 
incipiunt Grecorum laetanie’, the litany occupies f. 200%; on 200 is 
first the Our Father with the title ‘ Hic incipit Pater noster in lingua 
Grecorum’ ; then the Apostles’ Creed with the heading ‘ Credo Gr.’ ; 
lastly, with the heading ‘Scs scs scs’ the ‘Sanctus’, also in Greek but 
breaking off imperfect with the word ‘doxis’. The next leaf which 
gave the continuation is now missing. The Greek litany at f. 200% 
shews a ‘ framework’ identical with that of the two Latin litanies that 
have been under consideration. The Galba manuscript, however, does 
not stand alone. The Cotton MS Titus D. xviii f. 12> after giving the 
conclusion of a piece begun on f. 12%, has on the eighth line a title : 
*Ymnus Grecorum ante canonem’ and thereon follows the ‘ Sanctus’ 
in Greek and complete. Then: ‘ Incipit letania Grecorum’ and the 
first eleven suffrages of the Galba litany occupying the rest of the page ; 
f. 13 is blank. From the orthography it may be gathered that this is 
not a copy made from the Galba leaf’. I do not give a print of the 
manuscripts here; it would serve no useful purpose; and doubtless 
a convenient opportunity may soon occur (may I say in the forthcoming 
edition of the Stowe Missa/, for instance). But it is necessary in this 
place to give in parallel columns the full texts, Greek and Latin, of the 


‘ framework’ of the litanies, with so many of the invocations as they 
have in common. The Greek is obtained from the Galba and Titus 
MSS just mentioned. The Latin from 2 A xx, the Litany in Stowe, 
and a third copy from a Fulda MS printed by G, Wicel in 1555. The 
words in brackets complete from Stowe and Wicel the cues which are 
found in 2 A xx. 


rating a gift by Stigand to some church of a rich cross (sbid. p. 12); from the 
Winchester annals (a.p. 1072) it appears that Stigand gave such a cross to 
Winchester Cathedral. From several extant MSS it also appears that Athelstan, 
in giving books to churches, liked to have record entered in them of such gift; 
for instance: Cotton MS B v, gift to Bath; Otho B ix, gift to Durham; MS Reg. 
1 A xviii, and the MacDurnain gospels at Lambeth, gifts to Christ Church, 
Canterbury. Is it not probable, in all these circumstances, that Dackombe’s note 
*Psalterium Regis Ethelstani’ is simply based on an inscription of this kind 
recording a gift of the Psalter in question by Athelstan to Winchester Cathedral? 
This may throw some light on the source or origin of the Greek pieces in Galba 
A xviii f. 200, 

1 Dom N. Birt has kindly copied the Greek pieces for me and supplied requisite 
details. The MS seems of about the twelfth century. As regards orthography, 
Galba reads, for instance: ‘ Aie Gabriel euxe yperimon’, ‘ Pantas yaies euxaste 
yperimon’, ‘fise ymas cyrie’; Titus reads: ‘Agie Gabriel euche yper imon’, 
‘ Panta agies euchaste yper ymon’, ‘ phise ymas Kyrrie’. 
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GRECORUM LAETANIE. 


Galba A xviii f. 200% 
Titus A xviii f. 12>} 


Xpioré, émdxovooy jpiv 

“Ayse Mexanad, edgar iép nyaor 

“Aye Tapp, elée Swip tur 
Aye ‘Paana, eda trép npav 


‘Ayia Mapia, edgar imép jar 
“Aye [lérpe, edéat trép quay 
“Aye Havre, edgar irep quay 
Tlavres of dytor, eEacde imép jpav 


“EXeos yivou kai deioa: jyas xvpre 
Eneos yivou kat AUrpwcat uds Kipte 
Amd mavros Kakov A’Tpwaat Ipuas Kipte 


Ata Tov cravpod gov Aitpwca jpuas 
upte 

“Apapr@doi oe mapaxadouper, émaKxou- 
gov jpiy 

“Iva eipnyny Seons, ce mapaxadodper, 
émaKovooy Hpiy 

“Yue rod Oeod, we mapaxadoiper, éma- 
Kovgoy mpiv 

‘O duos rod Geod 6 alpwy tiv duap- 
tiav™ rov Kéopov, éAénooy nas 
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LAETANIA. 


MS Reg. 2 A xx f. 26 (B&. of Cerne 
pp. 211-212); Stowe litany, BP. 192, 
267; Fulda litany in Wicel 
sig. P. 

+ Christe, audi nos [thrice in S. W.]* 

* Scé Michahel, ora? 

* Sce Gabrihel, ora? 

* Sce Raphael, ora? 

* Sce Iohannes, ora * 

+ Sta Maria, ora [pro nobis W.] 

+ Sce Petre, ora [pro nobis Wy 

+ Sce Paule, ora ad nobis W.]* 

+ a. sancti orate [pro nobis 


xercit, 


t Propitius esto par[ce nobis Do- 
mine S. W. 

+ Propitius esto liber[a nos Domine 
S. W 


+ Ab omni malo liber[a nos Domine 
Ss. W 


+ Per crucem tuam liber[a nos Do- 
mine S. W.] 

+ Peccatores te rog[amus audi nos 
Ss. W 


+ Ut pacem dones te rog[amus audi 
nos S. W. 
+ * Filius Dei te rogfamus audi nos. 
Moelcaich] ° 
+ Agnus ® Dei qui tollis peccata mundi 
miserere nobis °. 


After consideration I have been unable to find any real grounds or 
valid arguments to support a conjecture that the Latin is the original 


* = invocations not in the Litany of the S/owe ‘ Praeparatio’ (= S.). 
+ = invocations of which the text is given by Wicel (Exercitamenta syncerae 


pietatis . . 


- per Georgium Vuicelium seniorem edita, 1555, sig. P) (= W.) 


t The invocations found in Titus D xviii end with Awd mayros xaxod. In this MS 
the invocation ‘Ayia Mapia comes before that of Michael. 


1 Followed in Stowe by ‘ Kyrie eleison’; this is not in Wicel or in any of the 
other texts and is doubtless an addition by the writer of the Stowe litany. 

* These three suffrages are not in Stowe or Wicel. 

* This invocation in 2 A xx only; doubtless derived from the Stowe diptychs, 


see supra, p. 124. 


* Here follow in Stowe, Wicel, and 2A xx, further and differing invocations of 


saints for which see p. 130 infra. 


5 This suffrage, according to M°Carthy (p. 267), does not occur in the litany of 
Stowe as written by the original hand ; it is on Moelcaich’s rescript (p. 194) which 


inserts it before ‘ Ut pacem’ &c. 


‘ Fili’. 
* *Agne’, Stowe (p. 267) and Wicel. 


As it is found in the Greek, 2 Axx and Wicel, 
its absence from Stowe would be doubtless a mere omission. 


In W. and Moelcaich 


7 ‘tin amartias’ Galba A xviii. 


* 2 A xx adds ‘Christe audi nos’; Moelcaich, the same three times ; it is not 


noticed by Wicel, 
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and the Greek a translation, so far as England or Ireland is concerned. 
Such indications as I have been able to discern point in the opposite 
direction. I therefore assume that the Greek is the original. And, on 
this assumption, to the question: ‘Whence came this document into 
England ?’ the reply can be made with fair certainty: ‘ From Rome’. 
This conclusion is arrived at as follows. The first portion of the 
‘Sanctus’ of the mass is derived from Isaiah vi 3, which in the Old 
Latin and Vulgate reads ‘Lord God of hosts’; in the Hebrew and 
Septuagint, ‘Lord of hosts’. This latter form is adopted in all the 
Greek liturgies known to us, Sarapion, the Clementine, James, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Mark, Alexandrine Basil, Alexandrine Gregory ; whilst the 
reading ‘Lord God of Hosts’ is found only in Syriac James, and in 
the Nestorian, Armenian, Roman, and Mozarabic liturgies’. But the 
Greek ‘Sanctus’ in both the Galba and Titus manuscripts reads xipws 
5 Ocds SaBawh. As there is no ground for supposing that the four 
Greek pieces found in the Galba (or the two in the Titus) manuscript 
came into England one by one from different quarters, or otherwise than 
together, it seems but reasonable to conclude that as the ‘ Sanctus’ and 
the Creed came from Rome so did the litany also *. 

This conclusion seems to find confirmation in the text of the litany 
itself. To say nothing of the names Peter and Paul, two suffrages 
deserve particular attention: Aca tod cravpod cov and ‘O dyvis rod Geod. 
These are cults both of which are associated in Rome with the name of 
Pope Sergius (687-701). Sergius was a Syrian of the region of Antioch 
(and therefore Greek-speaking) though born at Palermo ; he came to 
Rome at a mature age and, as a skilled musician, was placed under the 
chief cantor ; five years later he was ordained priest, and seven years 
after that made pope. The account of him in the Lider Pontificalis 
shews that he had a natural bent towards all that concerns the church 


1 Also in Africa in the latter part of the fifth century. Victor Vitensis writes : 
*sicut in mysteriis ore nostro dicimus . . . sanctus sanctus sanctus Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth’ (de persec. Vandal. iii 23 ; in Petschenig’s edition ii 100). 

? It has been not infrequently stated that the church Office was said in Greek 
as well as in Latin in England towards the close of the seventh century. I do not 
know how the statement can be evidenced. Certainly there is nothing to warrant 
it in the elaborate exposition or argument printed in 1875 by Caspari (Ungedruckte 
Quellen iii 188-199) who really seems to rely at bottom on the Greek pieces in 
Galba A xviii as evidence for the fact, as subsequent writers seem, for their part, 
to have relied on Caspari. The statement is also repeatedly made (e. g. among the 
last by Kattenbusch Afost. Symbol. ii 858, in 1900) that the Greek creed of Galba 
was said in the hours, and ‘especially at Prime’. But it is to be observed that the 
Apostles’ Creed was not said in the Office in the seventh and eighth centuries ; and 
that the Greek pieces in Galba have nothing to do with the hours. It would appear 
therefore that the statement as to the recital of the Office in Greek in England is 
not warranted by evidence, and seems to be based ultimately on a misunderstanding. 
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services ritual and song. As is well known he ordered that at the time 
of the confraction in the mass (i. e. just before the communion) ‘ Agnus 
Dei qui tollis peccata mundi miserere nobis’ should be sung by the 
clergy and people. Some persons have thought that the ‘ Agnus’ was 
already before this date in use in the Roman mass and that Sergius 
only made some change in the mode or place of singing it; others, that 
he first introduced it. These contradictories can each be plausibly 
maintained, and neither can be shewn to be wrong. All that is of 
importance here, however, is certain, viz. that the first record of the use 
of the ‘ Agnus Dei’ in Rome occurs in the time of Sergius; and that if 
it had been indeed in use before, he gave to it an additional importance 
inasmuch as by his new arrangement he introduced into the Roman 
mass a (possible) element of what is called ‘eucharistic adoration’ in 
a way that should be popular and universal, public and unmistakeable. 
The originality of the action of Sergius in regard to the cult of the Cross 
in Rome is yet less open to doubt. Sergius, we are told’, found a case 
hitherto ‘ in angulo obscurissimo jacentem’ in the sacristy of St Peter’s, 
which, though of silver, was dirty and black from neglect and age. 
After prayer he broke the seal, and opening it found within a precious 
gemmed cross containing a relic of the True Cross. ‘Which from that 
day forward (says his contemporary biographer) is kissed and adored by 
all the Christian people in the Lateran basilica on the day of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross.’ This is the earliest notice of the public 
liturgical cult of the True Cross and the feast of the Exaltation in 
Rome, and there can, I think, be no doubt that Sergius was the real 
originator of such cult in Rome. 

We have at any rate these elements: on the one hand a litany in 
Greek coming to England from Rome with evidence in its invocations 
of the cults of the Cross and of our Lord as the Lamb of God; on the 
other, a pope Greek by race, whose speciality was church services and 
devotions, under whom the first mention is found of these cults in Rome. 
If we go a step further, sufficient traces are found of the relations of 
this pope with England; for instance: he consecrated St Willibrord 
(Nov. 21, 695); he was concerned in the accession of Berctwald to 
the See of Canterbury in some way special enough to call for record 
in the jejune contemporary biography ; he was in correspondence with 
Jarrow and Wearmouth. Any one of these occasions might have served 
to bring to England a litany, the text of which suggests Sergius ; there 
were doubtless many others of which we know nothing, and specula- 
tion as to the real one is useless. I am therefore content to have 
endeavoured to follow up the origins of the litany of invocations of 


1 Liber pontif., ed. Duchesne, i 374. 
VOL. VII. K 
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saints so far as, keeping under the guidance of the documents, is 
possible to me. 

But a few words must be given to the question of the probable age of 
our first English and Irish imitations of the Greek litany. (1) The writer 
of the saints’ litany in the Stowe ‘Praeparatio’ restricts himself to 
the Blessed Virgin, and some of the Apostles, with Matthias, Mark, 
Luke. (2) The invocations of the litany of 2 A xx begin with three arch- 
angels (as in the Greek); then come invocations of John the Baptist, 
the Blessed Virgin, Apostles and Evangelists in the order of the Stowe 
diptychs with the insertion of Barnabas, followed (after Stephen) by the 
first order of martyrs (in the ‘Communicantes’) of the Roman canon; 
then come twenty-eight invocations of martyrs, hermits, doctors, and 
confessors (ending with Benedict), lastly virgins; all of these well 
known in the earliest Western mass-books or calendars; but to the 
exclusion of all Irish names. (3) In Moelcaich’s revision of the original 
litany of Stowe, after Stephen, Martin, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, 
Hilary, Patrick, come invocations of nineteen Irish men, and five 
Irish women, saints. (4) The litany in Wicel’s Fulda manuscript after 
Luke has Barnabas, Stephen ; then twenty invocations of well-known 
martyrs, doctors, confessors (ending with Benedict); then Patrick, 
Secundinus, and twenty-three more names xostris temporibus igno- 
tissima of men and women, doubtless all Irish. This description 
suffices to shew the close relationship of the four documents, and 
the influences determining the differing selection of names in each 
case. The constant element is that derived from the Stowe diptychs, 
the Apostles and Evangelists. It is clear from the Council of Cloveshoe 
that litanies with a series of invocations of saints must have been wide- 
spread, or even in general use, in Southern England by the year 747. 
If we may accept (as after consideration I certainly do) Paul Ewald’s 
assignment of the Vita S. Gregorii antiquissima to the first quarter of 
the eighth century, it would appear that such litanies were in use in the 
North of England twenty or thirty years before the Cloveshoe decrees’. 
A developement must have taken place very soon after the arrival of 


1 ‘Iste enim sanctus utique per omnem terram tam sanctus habetur ut semper ab 
omnibus ubique sanctus Gregorius nominatur. Unde letaniis quibus Dominum pro 
nostris imploramus excessibus atque innumeris peccatis quibus eum offendimus 
sanctum Gregorium nobis in amminiculum vocamus, cum sanctis scilicet apostolis et 
martyribus’ (ed, Gasquet, Westminster, 1904, p. 45). This strikes me as if written 
in the quite early days of St Gregory’s (liturgical) cult. To the writer of this Life 
Augustine is counted in the same category as Mellitus and Justus ; ‘ venerandae 
memoriae viros’ is his term for all three of them (ibid. p. 15). St Boniface is, it is 
true, mentioned as ‘venerandae memoriae’ in the letter of archbishop Cuthbert of 
Canterbury to Lullus of Mentz (Haddan and Stubbs Councils iii 392), but the letter 
itself sufficiently qualifies the term in this case. 
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the Greek document in England. There could be nothing to appear 
surprising in this if we consider the prevailing tone and temper of the 
English or Irish religious mind at this period. 

The ejaculatory, litanic, asyndetic, type of prayer is peculiarly suited 
to the Irish genius. We have only to observe the prayers common 
among that people from the Lorica of St Patrick downwards. The 
publication of the Book of Cerne and of MS 2 A xx affords abundant, 
and genuine, material for study. But there is more. The Irish masters 
in the early days of England’s conversion were by nature attracted to 
solitude; they strove, were even able, to combine this inclination of 
theirs with the active duties of the apostolate; and many of their 
English disciples imbibed much of their spirit. We must not look 
to the ordinary life of Jarrow and Wearmouth in this matter; but 
the Life of St Guthlac by Felix gives a lively presentment of a type 
of spiritual life that was common in England so long as the influence 
of the Irish teachers lasted. But if men such as these lived in solitude, 
they still were not alone; their world was peopled by spirits, angels, 
good and bad, all either friends or foes, with whom they were in 
continual communion or conflict. Given too the particular stage 
of religious developement in Western Europe we are bound to believe 
that in the world thus peopled with spirits, the ancient martyrs and the 
hermits, who had suffered and had conquered in the fight were present 
too. In such a spiritual atmosphere as this nothing is more easy than 
to understand, once the impulse given, the developement and rapid 
spread of such a devotion as that which we call the litany of the saints. 
On the supposition that the Greek litany reached England in (say) the 
last decade of the seventh century, I think it is not unreasonable to 
expect that even a dozen years may have sufficed for the propagation 
of the new devotion at least among those that still gave the tone to the 
common religious public of the time. 

And here many questions suggest themselves—questions in which 
centres the real interest of the present enquiry: is the (Roman) Galba 
litany, so far as the invocations of saints are concerned, an abridgement 
of a litany already in use in Rome? is it Roman at all? is it a record 
of the introduction into Rome of an already existing Byzantine 
devotional practice’ which then found there further developement? 


* Dr Schermann (Rémische Quartalschrift 1903 p. 335) is disposed to assign one 
at least of the Greek litanies of saints printed by him with that from the ‘ Athelstan 
Psalter’, to the sixth or seventh century. His grounds for this opinion are the 
invocation of categories of saints only in addition to the angels; and the special 
predicates used of the B. V. These grounds do not seem strong. Such a set of 
invocations of categories of saints is found, e.g., at the beginning of the litany 
of saints in the ‘Pontifical of St Dunstan’ (Martene de ant. eccl. rit. lib. ii cap. 13 


K2 
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did Gaul borrow the litany of the saints from Rome, or was the 
litany of the saints propagated in Gaul and Germany under English 
and Irish influences? The answers to such questions will be largely 
determined by individual appreciations of the respective ‘ factors’ in 
the evolution of Western religion in its critical period, that is the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries. Besides this, no suggestion can, I think, 
be safely made until something has been done to clear up the obscurities 
of the earliest history in the Western Church of that form of prayer 
which we call a ‘litany’. Starting with the Stowe litany called by 
Moelcaich ‘Deprecatio Sancti Martini pro populo’, I propose to 
make such an attempt in two or three papers to which the present 
one may be considered a prelude. And such an enquiry seems the 
more necessary inasmuch as the litany of the Galba manuscript gives 
the actual ‘framework’ of the Litany of Saints that is found in the 
Roman liturgical books of the present day and bears there the name 
‘Litaniae’, ‘ Zhe Litanies’, simply. There would therefore seem to 
be no room for doubt that these latter trace their descent, in some way, 
from the former. How this was, ‘is a question that does not admit 
of a ready, or perhaps quite easy, answer. The task of necessary 
investigation is beyond my scope; but at least a few remarks on the 
subject of Carolingian developemerts seem called for here. 

Angilbert, friend, confidant, son-in-law, of Charlemagne, afterwards 
abbat and creator of the glories of St Riquier, drew up a ritual order 
for his monks, seemingly in the first two or three years of the ninth 
century. Some fragments survive’; and in them are found the 
following directions for the processions of the Rogation days. So 
soon as the brethren pass out of the monastery gates ‘let them begin 
to sing their psalms in alternate verses. Let the schola of the boys, 
and others who can, begin at once to sing the Apostles’ Creed ; then, 
after a short interval, the creed of Constantinople; then, the faith of 
St Athanasius; and lastly the Lord’s Prayer. After this, the general 
litany (/aetaniam generalem) which stands first in our book (guae 
prima in nostro continetur scripto). Then let the schola of boys sing 
the /audes, for the welfare of the whole of Christendom. When 


Ordo 4) and at the end of the special invocations of saints in a litany seemingly of 
the time of Lewis the Pious described by Wicel Exercitamenta, sig. O iij. 1 should 
have been disposed, as a matter of opinion, rather to connect the litanies which 
Dr Schermann prints with the Greek monastic revival in Lower Italy in the tenth 
century. 

' This was printed in the Downside Review, March 1895 (vol. xiv pp. 91-98) in 
ignorance of the fact that it was to be included in the appendix to M. Lot’s 
edition of Hariulfus which appeared at the same time. The copy in the Review 
was by an accident printed off without revision of proofs and contains several errors. 
The passage cited above is at p. 94. 
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all this is finished let the brethren cease their psalmody’ and sing 
the litanies (faciant Jaetanias) along with the boys; first the Gallic, 
secondly the Italian, and lastly the Roman (frimo Gallicam, secundo 
Ttalicam, novissime vero Romanam)’. Here are four (or, if we include 
the /audes, five) kinds of litanies mentioned. Rome, Italy, Gaul, and 
their ways, Angilbert knew perfectly well; no one better. I have no 
intention of even enquiring what all these litanies may have been, or 
what features may have distinguished one from the other. This must 
be done, if at all, by some one who undertakes to examine the history 
of the litany from the ninth to the thirteenth century and is in full 
possession of the manuscript evidence. But the ‘general litany’ would 
seem to have been one of Angilbert’s own composing, though doubtless 
following generally some model. Gerbert has printed from a Vienna 
manuscript of the tenth century a litany of saints with the title Zetania 
Gallica*; Muratori and Delisle, two with the title Zetania Romana’. 
What, if any, value attaches to these titles is doubtful. 

From Amalar‘ it appears that the use of litanies with invocations of 
saints was common in Gaul (say about 830) on Holy Saturday before 
the blessing of the font. The so-called Sacramentary of Gellone, 
written in ‘the second half of the eighth century’, in a baptismal office 
towards the end of the volume, gives such a litany®. It is short, 
containing but thirteen invocations of saints by name; but it otherwise 


recalls the ‘framework’ of the Galba litany and its congeners, con- 
sisting as it does of suffrages, 1, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16 of that litany 
(+a final Audi nos as in 2 A xx; cf. Moelcaich)—with the insertion of 
three petitions for fine weather between 14 and 15. This is the earliest 
text of a litany of saints in a Gallic manuscript that I know of. In the 


1 In regard to psalmody as the substance of the (popular) devotion of the Rogation 
processions see Downside Review, March 1900 (vol. xix pp. 47-49) ; cf. Missale Gothi- 
cum N° xlviii, Contestatio: ‘invictum hoc signum cum plebium cuneis praeferentes 
atque maiestatem tuam psallencii modulatione lautantes.?’ From Angilbert it 
appears that the psalmody still survived, but now as if a liturgical element, being 
confined to the monks; it was, from obvious causes, no longer popular; and as 
a ‘popular devotion’ litanies (in our common modern sense) took its place. With 
their short responses often repeated, they were sure in the long run to displace 
the more irregular and ‘difficult’ psalmody and come by and by to be so far 
regarded as proper to the Rogations as to have obliterated, as it were, the memory 
of the old practice ; of which, however, a trace still survives in the singing of 
psalm 69 (= 70) immediately after the ‘ Litany of the Saints’ on Rogation days. 

2 Gerbert Mon, vet. Liturg. Alemann. ii 90. 

® Delisle Mém. sur d'anc. Sacramentaires p. 363 (from a Senlis MS of about 886) ; 
Muratori Liturg. Rom. i 74 (from Ottobon. 313, a Paris MS ‘of the second half of 
the ninth cent.’ ; this litany, at ff. 109-110, is in another hand). 

* De eccl. offic. lib. i cap. 28. 

5 Martene de ant. eccl. rit. lib. i cap. 1 art. 18 ordo vi. 
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course of the ninth century and tenth, litanies come into common 
liturgical use, and are now found too in the order for the visitation 
of the sick, and among the prayers said for those at the point of death. 
It is, however, but slowly and gradually that in the manuscripts they 
obtain admission into the strictly liturgical offices of the body of the 
Sacramentary itself. 

The order of Apostles in the ninth and tenth centuries is commonly 
that of the Roman Canon ; or, very frequently, the order is not reducible 
either to it or to any of the lists in the New Testament. The influence 
of the order of Matthew (=of the Stowe diptychs) may still be traced, 
it would seem, in some cases’. This order is found, however, exactly 
in the Rogation litanies of the Manual Ambrosianum, a manuscript of 
the eleventh century; this seems to be the earliest Milanese attes- 
tation *, 

In concluding, in order to avoid misconception, so easy in dealing 
with things so vague and shadowy, I think it is well to add a few words 
by way of summing up the enquiry so far as it has yet gone. Subject 
to the production of further evidence or correction of oversights, I 
conceive of the case as follows. The Galba litany actually came to 
England from Rome about the last years of the seventh century, and 
was actually the starting-point for the English and Irish developements 
which have been reviewed. The Irish received this form of litany (that 
is the ‘ framework’) from the English. At first it was a private devotion 
of individuals, and by and by probably of communities. If it in any way 
came to form part of the ‘services’ of secular priests or monks, this was 
as yet but in an informal manner, and it was far from having acquired 
a strictly ‘liturgical’ character even (I conceive) at the date of the 
Council of Cloveshoe. I think that the English and Irish were the 
propagators of such litany of the saints in the eighth century in Gaul 
and Germany. The subject of the Roman liturgy in Rome and outside 
Rome in the seventh and eighth centuries is still involved in obscurities; 
with patience and increasing knowledge a good deal may be done to 

See the litany in the ‘ Pontifical of St Dunstan’ cited above p. 131 note 1 (but 
hardly that in the ‘ Pontifical of Egbert’ p. 27); in a Fleury MS in Martene, lib. iii 
cap. 15 ordoi; in an important Poitiers Pontifical ibid. lib. iv cap. 24; in an Anti- 
phonar described by Abbé Eugéne Muller in an article entitled ‘ Antiphonaire du 
Mont-Renaud’ in the Bulletin du Comité archéol. de Noyon (and separately Noyon, 
D. Andrieux, 1875, p. 21). All these are MSS of late ninth, or of the tenth, 


century. The order of the Roman Canon seems generally followed at this time 
in the litanies of the region Paris-Rheims. 

2 Manuale Ambrosianum ex cod. saec. xi ed. M. Magistretti (Milan, Hoepli, 1894), 
ii 247, 258 (and from a manuscript saec. xiii pp. 47, 129, 164). Some persons 
may perhaps be disposed to see here a trace of Milanese influence in Ireland ; 
I should rather think of the influence of the Irish in Milan. But possibly the 
resemblance has another cause altogether. 
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clear these away. Meantime an attitude of reserve is the only one 
that is reasonable, in regard to the question whether the litany of saints 
was also developed by Rome herself, or whether it was received into 
her liturgy already developed from the Franks. My own present 
propension is sufficiently indicated; but doubtless it is in great 
measure due to general appreciations of the liturgy of Rome in 
its permanent characteristics as compared with the liturgies of other 
peoples or churches. 

Lastly it may be well to revert to the fact already noticed that the 
litany of the Galba MS gives the actual framework of the Litany of 
the Saints found in the Roman liturgical books of the present day. This 
latter is an actual translation of the former so far as it extends, and the 
same order is preserved. Moreover, the Latin found in our Irish- 
English books, Stowe and 2 A xx, is verbally identical with the Latin 
of the present Roman books. It seems incredible that in rendering 
the Greek litany two independent translations should be so absolutely 
the same. This identity of the Stowe 2 A xx litany and the present 
Roman litany will appear further emphasized when the earliest history 
of the ‘ Litany’ in the West is considered. Here, however, I will so far 
anticipate what has to be said by being beforehand with an idea that 
may occur to some reader of this paper: is the Greek of Galba A xviii 
an abridgement of some already existing Latin litany? So far as I can 
see at present there is no ground or evidence whatever in support of 
such a notion ; rather the evidence runs quite counter to it. 


Note A (see p. 124 ante). 


The list in St Matthew is: 1 Peter, 2 Andrew, 3 James (Zebedaei), 4 John, 
5 Philip, 6 Bartholomew, 7 Thomas, 8 Matthew, 9 James (Alphaei), 10 Thaddaeus, 
11 Simon the Canaanite (St Luke’s see in note 2 p. 124 supra). 

The following enumerations seem derived from the Matthew order : 

I Stowe diptychs: 1, Paul, 2 to 9, 11, 10, Matthias Mark Luke (+Stephen). 
II Stowe litany: 1, Paul, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Matthias Mark Luke. III 2 4 xx 
litany : as 1 but Matthias Barnabas Mar. Lu. (+ Stephen). IV Cerne prayert (p. 81), 
and 2 A xx f, 18° (p. 208): as I but Matthias Barnabas. V S. Gall MS 1395 
(Warren Lit. and Rit. p. 180): 1, Paul, 2 to 8, 11, 9, 10, Matthias Mar. Lu. 
(+Stephen). VI Cerne pr. 71 (pp. 170-171): 1 to 9, 11, Matthias, 10 (‘Iudas’). 
VII 2 A xx f. 47° (p. 222): 1, Paul, 2 to 8, 10 (‘ Iudas Iacobi’), 11, Matthias Mar. 
Lu. (+Steph.) (9 is omitted). VIII Hymn attributed to Cummain the Tall (Ir. 
Lib. hymn., H. B. Soc., i 18-20, cf. ii 108): 1, Paul, 2 to 11, Matthias Mar. Lu. 
(+ Patrick Steph.), IX 24 xx ff. 40°-41* (p. 218) : 1 Paul, 2 to 11, Matthias. 

The following cannot be reduced to any New Testament list : 

X Cerne pr. 15 (pp. 104-105 ; and in De Gray Birch Ancient Manuser. p. 59) : 
1, Paul, 4, 2, ‘tres Iacobi’, 5, 6, 7, 8, Barn. Matthias. XI Cerne pr. 68 (pp. 
162-163), 1, ‘Iacobus iustus’, 2, 4, 3 (‘altus clarus Iacobus’), 8, 7, 5, 6, 10 (Iudas), 
11 (S Zelot.), Paul. XII Nomina apostolor. (Lib. hymn. i 159, ii 52, 222): 11, 
Matthias, 8, 6, 7, 10, 1, 2, 5, Paul, 4, 3, 9 (‘two Jameses’). XIII Harl. MS 7653 
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(Ant. of Bangor, H. B. Soc., ii 83: 1, Paul, 2, 3, 7, 4) 5) 6 9, 8, 11, 10, John 
Bapt. Mar. Lu. 

The order of the Roman Canon (= 1, Paul, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 5, 6, 8, 11, 10) is found 
in XIV Cerne pr. 30, repeated 69 (pp. 128-129, 164-165). XV Cerne pr. 48 
(p. 145); XVI Cerne pr. a9 (p. 127), also found substantially in Harl. MS 7653 
f. 4* (Ant. of Bang. ii 85) but with order of apostles changed to 1, Paul, 2, 3, 4, 7, 
6, 8, 5, 9, 11, 10. None of these has the additions Matthias, &c. 

The diptychs of (XVII) the Mozarabic mass give the order in Acts i 13 
(viz. 1, Paul, 4, 3, 2, 5) 7) 6, 8, 9, 11, 10 (‘Iudas”) with Matthias Mark Luke (ed, 
Lesley 225. 108-226. 4). XVIII The diptychs of the Church of Arles (Mabillon 
de Liturg. Gall. p. 44) give the same order with Matthias only added. At the 
beginning of the ‘Acta Thomae’ is a list of the apostles 1 to 9+11, 10 (but 
Simon is called ‘the Canaanite’, as in St Matthew, and Thaddaeus ‘Iudas Iacobi’ 
as in St Luke and Acts. Two other lists which might have been known in 
England and Ireland in the seventh century, that in the so-called Codex Fuldensis 
(Victor of Capua’s MS) ed. Ranke, p. 332, and that in Gerbert Mon. i 453-454, 
shew quite other orders. 

We have accordingly in authentic ‘diptychs’ three orders of apostles in use in 
the West: Irish, based on St Matthew; Mozarabic and Arles, based on Acts; 
Roman, not derived from Scripture. There is a gap: the Gallican is wanting ; 
for it would be a gratuitous assumption, and unsafe, to treat the Arles diptychs as 
evidence for Gaul; they must rather be taken with the Mozarabic, and viewed as 
representing Hispano-Gothic practice. There is still a chance of recovering a 
*Gallican’ order. M. Omont has found (see G. Schlumberger, L’ivoire Barberini, 
Mém,. et Doc. publiés par 1 Acad. des Inscr. Fondation Eugéne Piot vii 1900, 
p. 88 seqq.), at the back of that wonderful ivory now at the Louvre, church ‘ diptychs’ 
containing as many as 350 names coming down to the middle of the seventh century. 
Of course lists such as this must not be confused with those formal ecclesiastical 
documents of which the diptychs of Stowe and Arles are specimens ; it is rather an 
anticipation of the Liber vitae, the volume, of later times, and is akin to the lists in 
the Sacramentary MS Ottobon 313 printed by M. Delisle (Mem. p. 374 seqq.). But 
as it seems to embody episcopal lists from the fourth century, it is just possible 
that the long list of names may be headed by patriarchs, prophets, apostles and such 
like categories of ‘the well-pleasing’ that have gone before, and that these may be 
among the names still legible. The list as a whole is seemingly Austrasian, and so 
affords the possibility of recovering an enumeration of apostles in formal ecclesiastical 
use in one of the ‘ Gallican’ churches, 

Finally, the order of apostles in the diptychs of St James, in all the MSS now in 
print, is identical with that of the Stowe diptychs+ Matthias, Mark, Luke. I do not 
know how the case may stand in the recently discovered seventh- to eighth-century 
MS ; but those in ‘print’ seem to cover ground from Thessalonica to Sinai and 
Lower Italy to Jerusalem. At the last moment a friend tells me (what is well to 
be added here pro memoria) that Mr F. C. Burkitt has a note on the order of the 


apostles’ names in various documents, chiefly Syriac and Old Latin, in his Evangelion 
Da-Mepharreshe ii 270. 


Epmunp BIsHop. 
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SYMMETRICAL REPETITIONS IN LAMENTATIONS 
CHAPTERS I AND II. 


In my critical translation of the Book of Isaiah (Ze Livre d’Jsaie, 
which was the object of a very kindly notice in this JourNAL, April, 1905, 
pp. 463, 464) I endeavoured to separate the poems contained in chap- 
ters xl and onwards, by means of the sense and the symmetry of the 
strophes, Certain words are symmetrically repeated in such wise that 
they form a kind of concentric setting (inc/usion) for the whole poem, 
the repetitions occurring in the first and last strophe, in the second and 
second from the end, in the third and third from the end, and so on. 
No one will deny that an exact delimitation of these poems is very 
important, particularly with regard to the question of the Servant of 
Yahweh. 

It may be useful, therefore, to adduce some clear and incontestable 
examples of this concentric form in entire poems. The examples I bring 
forward will be incontestable, (1) if the poems are already on other 
grounds clearly delimited, (2) if the symmetrical repetition occurs so 
frequently and so regularly in a poem, that it cannot be set down to 
mere chance or to a simple figure of rhetoric. These two conditions 
seem to me to be realized in chapters i and ii of the Lamentations. 
Here we have alphabetical poems, and consequently we can determine 
with certainty the beginning, the regular sequence, and the end of each 
poem. 

In these two chapters, each of the sections marked by the letters 
of the alphabet forms one Massoretic verse and contains three metrical 
verses. The metrical verse is the 4inah verse (first clearly pointed out 
by Dr K. Budde). Each section repeats one or more words of the 
corresponding section. Thus, the repetitions occur in sections § and nN 
(Massoretic verses 1 and 22), 3 and w (2 and 21), 3 and “ (3 and 20), 
&c, The following list will make this clear :— 


CuHaptTer I. 


‘a4, in the first metrical verse. 
Mia, in the last metrical verse. 


ond... oma mb pe 
2K... DMD PR 


p’spn, in the ninth metrical verse. 
"¥, in the ninth from the end. 


2I. 


» 
gs“ @u 3% 





























ee 


See ee 
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4. ‘% 3n3, in the eleventh metrical verse. 
19. P ‘3D, in the eleventh from the end. 
(The word jm3 occurs nowhere else in this chapter.) 


5. mn vow ion... mn 
18. ¥ ‘sw wh... mm 


(The expression ‘v3 75m does not occur elsewhere in this chapter.) 


6.3 
175 fs 


7-9 and 14-16 are dealt with further on. 


Io > 75 
13. D WU" 


11.3 7M... MO 
12.5 ow WSN 


(The verb 37 is not found elsewhere in this chapter.) 


CuapTer II. 


YS OVS 7-7? DVD... I 
mm FN DY 16._ OY,,. TIN 


8. mn (px) na 
ox" 15D. (Goer) na (No special 
significance is to be attached 
.3 mbox to this repetition of n3, which 
. 1 mboxn = (The verb 5ax occurs in almost every sec- 
nowhere else in this chapter.) tion.) 


|) i. bd fin eee PN 
om wn NI 


nbina... ¥ n3 
js na ndins 


manna... \Oya.. . Jaw 
- > Aa . manna. . . Opoynns 
-y mm pnwna 


The seventh verse of chap. i needs correction: the words nvtono 52 
DIP ‘DD 1 We are regarded as a gloss by Budde, Liéhr, Dyserinck, 
Baethgen, Minocchi, Sievers, &c. Moreover, v. 7 does not correspond 
with v. 16, nor v. 9 with v. 14; but 7> does correspond with 14, espe- 
cially if we complete, with Budde, the first member of the last metrical 
verse in 14, according to a very good reading of the LXX, which 
requires only a change of vowels: év xepoiv pov ddvvas = "¥ "T3; read 


“7g 3 


TIN 
TIN 
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“¥ 'N'3, into the hands of the adversary. Between 9» and 16 the corre- 
spondence is very marked. Let us try a transposition :— 


[ J] may oo nde mor 72 mara one mdse Sy 16 
mnminy mst xd gb op my [ jy 
pds Tn rap "0p prn ‘3 
mb Drop 'N WE) WWD 
™y Me TP mR pnw 32 
Te denn 5 ye 13 "3 


(In vv. 8 and 15 no important repetition.) 


.. wa ANNOY o* ‘yer Sy pwr 14 
ree oo TP3 
Sy 72 moy dpa 7> way dy by unne 
nd sny pe ma Swan 
Dy me “¥] "Pa (1K *2N3 
mnawo dy pny pip daw xd 


The above transposition I give as probable for the following reasons : 
(1) it re-establishes perfectly the symmetry; (2) the gloss which now 
finds a place in v. 7 refers to v. 10 M*OND 53; it was probably inserted 
somewhere near, that is in the primitive ninth verse ; (3) 7* and 9» hang 
well together as regards the sense (nat and mst x); as also 7> and 
ro (7> DAY MRI, .. W PI, ro WW WD 1D). 

I have purposely refrained from giving the name of strophes to the 
sections indicated by the letters of the alphabet, because each strophe 
contains several sections. For instance, in chap. i the division into 
strophes is as follows: (1) as regards the sense:— 


. 1-3. Affliction of Sion. 

. 4-6. Its priests, virgins, children, princes. 

. 7-11. Triumph of its enemies. 

. 12-16, Sion makes an appeal to the compassion of passers-by. 
. 17-19. Sion remains unconsoled. 

. 20-22. Sion addresses Yahweh. 


In vv. 1-11 Sion is spoken of ; in vv. 12-22 Sion is speaking *. 


1 ¢ Verses 1-11 lament the sufferings which Jerusalem is now undergoing, while 
twice in the course of this portion (verses 9, 11) the city itself breaks out into 
a wail of distress, and thus leads up to the second division of the chapter, verses 
12-22, where the city itself is the speaker.’ A. W. Streane, ‘Jeremiah and 
Lamentations’ (The Cambridge Bible for Schools) p. 361. 


gee 
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(2) Symmetry of these strophes in the number of metrical verses :— 
9, 9 15, 15 9 9 
(3) Symmetry in repeated words :— 
mp7... mxyo xd at the end of strophe 1. 
HI... 8D Nd at the end of strophe 2. 


The expression Wb) 2'wn is repeated at the end of the strophes 3, 4, 
and 5 (vv. 11, 16, 19). In the last strophe notice the inclusion ‘25 
(vv. 20, 22); and in the third, the inc/usion mm mK (vv. 9°, 11), if the 
transposition be admitted. 

According to the symmetry, as well as according to the sense, the 
alphabetical order v. 16 y, v. 17 B in chap. i, and v. 16 B, v. 17 y in 


chap. ii seems to be right. In chap. ii (not in chap. i) the concatena- 
tion is worth attention :— 


2and3 apy’ 13 and 14 

3and4 wR 14 and 15 

4and5 34x93 rsand16 Ww... poy 
sand6 nnv 16and17 MK... Ty 
6and7 ‘wid 17and18 oY 

7and8 nin 18 and 19 nbd 


ov.tand2 ‘3% vv. 12 and i} 
? 


8andg 7m 19 and 20 phy 

gandi1o pus 2oand 2: 397 
roand 1x pwd 2tand 22 x OVS 
trand 12 ‘JY, yoy, nana 


These remarks, besides confirming the statements made with regard 
to Isa. xl ff, may perhaps throw some light on the origin of chapters i 
and ii of the Lamentations. 


ALBERT ConpDaAmi, S.J. 


NOTE ON THE WORD ™3), GEN. XLIX 7. 


How did this word come to mean ‘wrath’? The verb “3y first 
means ‘to pass over’, specially to pass over a river by a ford. Now, 
passing over a river by a ford, and passing over by a bridge, are very 
different modes of action. To pass by the bridge is to get across easily. 
To pass by the ford is often to push one’s way strenuously. And it is 
this latter sense, which, although inherent in the Hebrew stock "3y, has 
been largely lost sight of, chiefly no doubt owing to our Western habit 
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of viewing the matter from an easy bridge-crossing and, so to speak, 
map-using standpoint. 

The crossing of a ford can be watched from two points of view ; from 
the near bank, whence the traveller’s pushfulness and the current’s power 
and danger are noted ; and from the far bank, where the fact that he is 
over is the important point. So in the verb “2y and its derivatives, 
these two points of view are, sometimes together, sometimes the one 
more than the other, to be reckoned with. The instances in which the 
sense of ‘ passing over’ is most in evidence have been sufficiently treated 
in the dictionaries. It remains to consider some instances in which 
the sense of ‘ pushing through’ is predominant. See Isa. xliii 2, xlvii 2, 
Ezek. xlvii 5, and 2 Sam. xix 19 (where translate ‘and the convoy crossed 
the ford’—but see Driver on suggested emendation). 

The verb “3y then, while to the ‘ Hebrew’ a word in general use of 
‘passing over’, ‘travelling across’, was in a special sense connected 
with the imagery of the fording of a river. And, as the forder of many 
rivers remembers in especial those crossings which were most difficult, 
so this word, in certain connexions, came to carry with it the memory of 
the stress and peril of the crossing. And then, in no unnatural fashion, 
the word “3y was boldly transferred from the man at the ford to the 
river at the ford. See Isa. viii 7, 8 (here ‘pass through’ is certainly not 
strong or vivid enough: translate ‘and he shall sweep onward into 
Judah—he overwhelms and rushes onward—even to the neck shall he 
reach’), Nah. i 8, Ps. xlii 8 (cf. ver. 7 {17 pod), and Hab. iii 10 (translate 
‘they saw thee, they travailed, the mountains—a tempest of waters out- 
gushed’). 

The thought of the overwhelming turmoil of the river in spate, gaining 
in strength and fury as one watches it, commended itself to the poets of 
old time; see Job xiii 13 (‘irruat in me quidquid est calamitatis’, 
Gesen.), Ps. lxxiii 7 (R.V. text is the merest paraphrase; cf. our phrase 
‘letting the thoughts run riot’, and translate ‘the imaginations of their 
heart rush on’), Ps. Ixxxviii 17, Job xl 11 (‘the full floods of thine 
anger’), and Hos. v 10. 

When in contrast with 4%, M73 appears to mean the sustained and 
continued outbursts of fury as against the first explosion of anger, and 
to be of the two the stronger word. See Hos. xiii 11, Amos i 11, 
and Ps. Ixxviii 49. 

To sum up then, while no doubt we must be content to render m\3y 
by the English ‘wrath’, we shall do well to remember that it is a strong 
word with an interesting history ; and that the secret of its strength is its 
close connexion with the mind-picture of a terrible river in ever-growing 
flood, threatening destruction to any that may attempt its passage. 


H. W. SHEPPARD. 
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CHRONICLE 


PATRISTICA. 


Clemens Alexandrinus: Erster Band, Protrepticus und Paedagogus, 
herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenviter-Commission der kinigl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Von Dr Otto STAHLIN, 
Professor am k. Maxgymnasium in Miinchen ([griech.-christl. 
Schriftsteller, Band 12]. (Leipzig; 1905.) 

In the end of 1794 the learned Johannes von Miiller wrote to his 
brother telling him that he had just read the Paedagogus of Clement 
and advising him to do the same’. The advice is as good now as it 
was then, and it is a pleasure to meet with such a masterly edition 
as that of Dr Stahlin in which to read it. As is well known, the study 
of Clement has been much hampered in recent times by the unfortunate 
edition of Dindorf which the Clarendon Press published in 1869. That 
edition will be entirely superseded by the present, of which the first 
volume lies before us. Dr Stahlin has been known to be working on 
Clement for a considerable time, and the generous way in which he put 
his results at the disposal of Mr Barnard some years ago ought not to be 
forgotten by Englishmen. It is greatly to the profit of students of 
Clement that two such competent workers, who have been over the 
same ground, should compare their conclusions. The present edition 
of the Protrepticus and Paedagogus opens with an introduction in which 
the ancient ‘estimonia to Clement are collected, the manuscripts of all 
the works of Clement, as well as the MSS of extracts and the catenae, 
described, the editions enumerated and characterized, and modern 
translations indicated. The introduction, which fills eighty-three pages, 
deals with all these matters so minutely yet so clearly as to leave 
nothing to be desired. Many scholars are thanked for help given— 
Jackson, Weyman, Schwartz, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff among others— 
but especially Prof Joseph B. Mayor, whose critical notes on Clement 
in Philologus and The Classical Review ‘sind die wertvollsten Beitrige 
zur Textkritik unseres Autors, die seit der Ausgabe Sylburgs erschienen 
sind. Kein Herausgeber hat solche Miihe darauf verwendet, den vor- 


1 See Professor J. E. B. Mayor’s Juvenal vol. i p. xvi. 
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liegenden Text zu verstehen oder zu verbessern wie er’ (p. Ixxxii). On 
page Ixxiv the (Hort) Mayor edition of Stromateis VII is deservedly 
given the highest place as an introduction to the minute understanding 
of Clement. The manuscript tradition of the Profrepticus and Paeda- 
gogus is as follows: The archetype is Paris. graec. 451 (of date 914), 
a famous MS which once belonged to Arethas, Archbishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, the former owner of the Clarkianus of Plato. From it 
are descended Mutinensis III D. 7 (126) (saec. x or xi) and Laurentianus 
V 24 (s. xii), the latter of which contains the Paedagogus without the 
Protrepticus, Genuensis, Miss. Urb. 28, and Paris. Suppl. Graec. 254. 
Mutinensis, in its turn, has three existing descendants, Laurentianus 
eight, and Genuensis one. Of the four chief descendants of Paris. 
graec. 451 (P), which now lacks a considerable portion of the Paedagogus, 
the first and second are alone of consequence, because they alone were 
copied from P at a time when it was complete and had not been dis- 
figured by corrections of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The way 
to form the text, then, is to follow P where extant, and compare Laur. (F) 
and Mut. (M) where it is not. Of these two M is the more reliable ; 
F has occasionally, however, better readings than P or M, which must 
have been obtained from some outside source. The important manu- 
scripts, though three only in number, are good, and there is thus less 
necessity for emendation than in the case of the Stromateis, which depends 
entirely on one Florence MS which is very corrupt. Dr Stahlin’s text 
is provided with Sylburg’s and Potter’s pages in the margin, with very 
full sestimonia and references to quotations, as well as with critical notes, 
some fifty pages of Greek scholia on the two treatises, and indexes of 
passages quoted, proper names and interesting words. This volume is 
a great advance on all previous editions, and it is doubtful whether 
it will ever be improved. It can be confidently recommended to all 
classical scholars, theologians, and students of ancient manners and 
customs, who will look forward to the appearance of the remaining 
volumes. 


G. Mercati I Un Frammento delle Ipotiposi di Clemente Alessandrino. 
II Paralipomena Ambrosiana con alcuni appunti sulle Benedizioni 
del Cereo Pasquale (Studi e Testi 12). (Roma: Tipogr. Vatic.: 
1904.) 

Ir scholars had the offer of any single undiscovered ancient work 
bearing on the Canon of the New Testament, the Hyfotyposes of 
Clement would probably be first favourite. Though we do not despair 
of such good fortune, we must for the present be content with the 
fragments which have appeared. The latest has been discovered by 
Mgr Mercati on the margin of Codex Vaticanus graecus 354 (f. 30) 
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(=S of the Gospels), opposite Aerpds (Matt. viii 2), and is introduced 
by the words KAjpevros é rijs 5’ rév trorurécewv. It contains a legend 
on the healing of lepers by priests, and is in itself interesting enough, 
but its special importance arises from the fact that it contains a new 
testimonium for the Western text of the Gospels. The legend is to the 
effect that the priests were accustomed to cure lepers on fixed days by 
the power of God. On finding themselves unable to cure one of them 
after many attempts, they declared that the Messiah alone could cure 
him, and that he must wait for His coming. This cure the Saviour 
effected by the following command—drede xai Seifov ceavriv ois lepedow 
cis papripuov. The papripov is explained as evidence that the Messiah 
had really come, and that they must believe on Him, since the cure 
they prophesied had been effected by Him. This tradition is not 
known elsewhere in ancient literature, except for an implicit reference 
in St Ambrose’s homilies on Luke. The origin of it is uncertain, though 
no doubt it came from some written authority. The fragment calls it 
mapadoors. This gives Mgr Mercati a clue; he searches in the works 
of Clement for other examples of this expression, and finds in the 
Stromateis the phrases—xat MarOias & rais rapadéceot rapawov and 
Aéyovar 88 év rais rapaddéccot MarGiav tov drdcroXov . . . eipyxévar, and in 
the Hypotyposes héperar pevorv év rais rapaddccow, and finds that the 
term apddoors is used of apocryphal writings such as ‘The Acts of 
John’, and indicates the authority rather than the nature of the work 
referred to. To come to the question of the text. In the parallel 
passage of Luke (v 14) «is papriipuov airois instead of eis papripiov dpiv is 
read by the following authorities, D a 4 ¢ f7,/¢ Tert. Ambr. Marcion and 
the Lewis Syriac. It is evident that the reading is older than the middle 
of the second century. The present passage points to what was very 
likely the original form in both Matthew and Luke, «is papripiov simply. 
Mercati also prints three pages of interesting scholia from S. I must 
hurry over the remaining contents of this interesting volume. Under 
the title Paralipomena Ambrosiana we are presented with editions of two 
hymns of St Ambrose, one On the Excellence of the Number Three, the 
other on Easter, as well as an edition of a beautiful fragment—‘ de 
pudicitia et castitate’. The first hymn has appeared in editions of 
Alcuin and Hincmar, both of whom quote it entire. The second has 
not hitherto appeared in any edition of Ambrose, but is in the An#- 
phonary of Bangor. The fragment on chastity was rejected by the 
Benedictines, but may be genuine for all that. These three pieces are 
accompanied by notes and discussions shewing the brightness and 
learning which we expect from Mgr Mercati. 
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Cart Scumipt flotin’s Stellung zum Gnosticismus und kirchlichen 
Christentum: Cari Scumipt Fragment einer Schrift des Martyrer- 
Bischofs Petrus von Alexandrien: Otto STAHLIN Zur handschrift- 
lichen Uberlieferung des Clemens Alexandrinus. (Leipzig, 1901.) 

Tus part of Zexte und Untersuchungen (N. ¥. v 4) consists of the 
above-mentioned three works, of which the first occupies ninety pages, 
the second fifty, and the third eight. The first hardly falls within the 
scope of the series as indicated by the title Zex/e etc., but forms a proper 
appendix to the edition of the Codex Brucianus in the eighth volume 
of the previous section of the series. It consists of a study of Plotinus 
mpos Tovs ['vywortxovs, whom the author regards as an apologist of heathen- 
dom against Christianity, and against Gnosticism as closely connected 
with Christianity. I have neither space nor the necessary qualifications to 
criticize the author’s treatment, but a perusal of the essay has convinced 
me that it is a very careful piece of work which merits the attention of 
all students of the philosophy and the Church history and literature of the 
third century. The second part is a Coptic text, found by the editor 
on two leaves of a Paris vellum codex (Cod. Copt. 130°, fol. 123) of the 
tenth or eleventh century, which formerly belonged to the famous 

Schenoudi monastery. A German translation is provided for those who 

do not know Coptic. The work is a portion of a sermon, containing 

exhortations for the proper keeping of Sunday (xvpiaxy), curses on those 
who speak falsely of their neighbours, etc. The most interesting part 
is the following: ‘ Héret, auf dass ich erzahle euch, o du Rede liebendes 

Volk, eine merkwiirdige Begebenheit, die zugestossen ist mir, dem 

Petrus, dem Mitteilhaber der Leiden Christi (1 Pet. iv 13, v1). Ihr 

wisset, dass ich, als ich wahrend langer Zeit floh von Ort zu Ort aus 

Furcht vor Diocletian und seiner Verfolgung, die auf uns (liegt) noch 

jetzt—, dass ich gegangen bin nach dem Siiden Aegyptens, bis ich kam 

nach Oxyrynchos, d. i. Pemdje. Es nahmen mich auf die Kleriker 

u.s.w.... Later he mentions that a ragis of the BovAevrjprov came 

commanding him to elect a bishop in place of the deceased bishop of 

Oxyrhynchus . . . The whole fragment is full of interest, both for the 

method of election of bishops in Egypt and also for manners and 

customs. Schmidt rightly conjectures that the Peter intended is the 
martyr-bishop of Alexandria, and gives a detailed account of Diocletian’s 
persecution in Egypt, at the same time shewing the extreme importance 
of the fragment. Stahlin’s short paper consists of notes on four MSS 

of Clement (Monac. graec. 97, Paris. Suppl. graec. 270, 421, and 1000). 

He shews that the editio princeps (of Petrus Victorius) was based on 

Laur. v 24 (= F) for the Paedagogus and on Monac. graec. 97 for the 

Protrepticus, also that the latter MS is derived from M (Mutinensis) 

corrected. Of the three Paris MSS he enumerates the contents more 
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minutely than Harnack in the Adtchr. Literatur, and shews that they are 
worthless for the text :—a useful piece of work. 


Origenes’ Johanneskommentar, herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchen- 
viiter-Commission der kinigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Von Lic. Dr Erwin Preuschen in Darmstadt [Griech.- 
christl. Schriftsteller, Band 10, Werke des Origenes, Band 4]. 
(Leipzig, 1903.) 

Tue Berlin edition of Origen moves apace. Within five years the 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, the Against Celsus, On Prayer, Homilies on 
Jeremiah, Commentaries on Lamentations, Samuel, Kings, and now the 
Commentary on St John’s Gospel, have appeared. The Commentary on 
St John is the longest of Origen’s commentaries which we have in the 
original Greek, and it was critically edited by Mr A. E. Brooke in 1896 
(Cambridge: University Press). It seems rather a pity that some 
arrangement should not have been come to with the Cambridge Press 
for the re-issue of that edition with any modifications that might have 
been thought desirable in the interest of this new series. Mr Brooke’s 
handy edition costs about ten shillings less than Dr Preuschen’s, but 
the latter is in some respects an advance upon the former, e.g. it has 
an index of words extending to fifty-seven three-columned pages. 
The introduction is in two parts, one on the MSS, the other literary 
and historical. There are only eight MSS known, the oldest being 
of the thirteenth (?) century. So it is obvious at once that an 
editor’s task will be no sinecure. The eight MSS group themselves 
thus :—(Class I) Monacensis graecus 191 (saec. xiii) with Barberinus 
(now Vaticanus) gr. VI 14 (s. xv), Paris. gr. 455 (s. xvi), and Athous 
Vatopedinus 611 (s. xv)', which are descended from it; and (Class 
II) Venetus No. 43 (s. xiv) with its descendants Barberinus (now 
Vaticanus) gr. V 52 (s. xv), Matritensis O. 32 (s. xvi), and Bodleianus 
gr. Misc. 58 (s. xvii). ‘The problem is, then, to shew the relationship 
between M and V. Dr Preuschen, after Mr Brooke, proves that V is 
itself a copy of M, and that the undoubted improvements in V are due 
to the learning of some scholar, perhaps the scribe of that MS, who 
wrote in the year 1374. This scholar:altered some of the biblical 
quotations to the form which he approved; for example, 1 John i 5, 
which Origen read there as B does, he altered into the reading of 8 A. 
Dr Preuschen gives a most interesting classified collection of the 
mistakes in M, which is bound to be of use to editors of Greek texts 
in general (pp. xliv-Ivii), and then an account of the printed editions of 
the book from the editio princeps of Huet, bishop of Avranches, down 


? The last not certainly. Only one or two notes have been taken of it, and it 
was not among the MSS examined by Mr Lake in 1899. 
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to the edition of Mr Brooke, the value of whose work is everywhere 
acknowledged by him. A chapter on the cafenae follows; they are 
numerous, and some of the MSS are as old as the ninth century. 
The editor has taken the trouble to classify them, and gives two stem- 
mata codicum, which ought to be valuable in the interests of other 
authors also, such as Chrysostom. The literary and historical intro- 
duction is occupied with the following subjects—the occasion, date and 
place of the Commentary, the exegesis of Origen and its sources, the 
biblical texts of Origen, and Heracleon and his notes on St John’s Gospel. 
The Commentary was written at the instance of his ‘taskmaster’, the 
rich Ambrosius. It seems certain that this man, who provided Origen 
with secretaries and shorthand-writers, paid him for his work. The first 
five books were written and the sixth begun in Alexandria, before the 
quarrel with Demetrius drove Origen in flight to Caesarea in Palestine 
in the year 231. The rest of the work was written after 232. The 
date of composition of the first book was probably 218-219, and 
the second to the fifth were written at intervals during the next ten 
years. The work was never completed, and does not go beyond the 
thirteenth chapter of St John. Origen’s method is exhaustive, going 
minutely into the exact signification of each word, and marked a great 
advance on anything that had been done before his date. He does not 
conceal the differences between the various Gospel accounts, and does 
not attempt to reconcile them. He is careful of the grammatical and 
historical interpretation, and he visited some sites of the Gospels to arrive 
at certainty between opposing views. But withal he employs the tradi- 
tional allegorical method. The form of Origen’s citations from Scripture 
is such a large subject that it cannot be treated in the thirteen pages 
which Preuschen has devoted to it. Nevertheless, these pages are of 
great value. They contain, amongst others, the important principle: 
‘where Origen marks a citation as word for word, it is with few excep- 
tions accurately cited.’ Some light is also thrown on the method of 
Origen’s stenographers. To them quotations appear to have been left, 
and sometimes they have been neglectful (cf. p. Ixxxix). A special 
object of Origen’s Commentary was to quote and refute interpretations 
of the Gnostic Heracleon, and he has thus rescued an interesting monu- 
ment which would otherwise have perished. 

The text itself is the result of three collations of the Munich MS, 
which is very difficult to read. In spite of his care Dr Koetschau 
is not satisfied with the reports of its readings, and has published, under 
the title of Bettrige sur Text-Kritik von Origenes Johannescommentar 
(Zexte und Untersuchungen, N. F. xiii 2), a number of corrections as 
well as a number of interesting notes on the text, which will be valued 
as coming from so great an authority on Origen. Whether Preuschen 
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or Koetschau is right can be decided only by inspection of the MS, 
if at all. Readers of Preuschen are recommended to spend three 
shillings more on Koetschau. The apparatus of Preuschen is enriched 
by valuable notes from Wendland and Wilamowitz, and the book is 
highly to be recommended. There are misprints on pp. xxxii, cii, 455. 


Danie SERRUYS Anastasiana. 1. Antiquorum patrum doctrina de 
Verbi incarnatione; II. Les Signes critiques d’Origtne ; III. La 
Stichométrie de Ancien et du Nouveau Testament. (Extrait des 
Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire, publiés par Ecole frangaise 
de Rome, T. xxii. Rome, Cuggiani; 1902. 53 pp. and two 
photographs of MS leaves.) 


THE present work, as the title indicates, is in three parts, of which 
the first is the longest, and demands most of our attention. In 1823 
Angelo Mai published, in the seventh volume of his Scriptorum Veterum 
Nova Collectio, portions of a work to which he gave the Latin title 
quoted above. The work is, however, in Greek, was referred to repeat- 
edly while still in MS by Sirmond, Muratori, and other eminent patristic 
scholars, and is of considerable importance. Though it contains many 
patristic extracts and Monophysite fragments, it has not yet been pub- 
lished complete. The collection has been attributed to various authors, 
to Anastasius the priest (Sirmond, Hardouin, Muratori), to Anastasius 
of Sinai (Lequien), and to Sophronius of Jerusalem (Loofs). The last- 
named scholar has alone published a serious study of the work. M. Ser- 
ruys has been able to add to the three manuscripts already known a fourth 
which exceeds them in importance. Mai used the Vaticano-Columnensis 
(Vaticanus 2200, Columnensis 39) of the ninth century and the Vati- 
canus 1102 of the fifteenth century, but rather carelessly. The third 
MS, which was not used by Mai, has had a chequered history. Once 
the property of the Jesuit College of Clermont, where it was seen by 
Labbe, Sirmond, and others, it passed through the hands of Meerman, 
and now rests in the Bodleian (gr. misc. 184). M. Serruys states that 
it passed into the Bodleian through Sir Thomas Phillipps’s hands, like 
the Meerman collection now at Berlin. This is not so. It was bought 
at the Meerman sale in 1824 by Dr Gaisford for the Bodleian, where it 
has been ever since. The fourth and best manuscript belongs to Vatopedi 
(Athos), where it bears the number 507 (saec. xi-xii). From its special 
characteristics M. Serruys has been able to prove that the author of the 
Adyou rarépwv iyouv éxoyh xpyoewv 80 Sv tiv GAnv Tis drooroduKis éx- 
kAnoias Séfav cadas didacxdpeOa, as the Greek title has it, is Anastasius 
Sinaita, Patriarch of Antioch. We are furnished with many extracts of 
interest from the MSS, some published by Mai and now published much 
more correctly, while others appear for the first time in print. These ex- 
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tracts are indispensable to all students of this work, and we hope they may 
lead to a satisfactory edition of the whole. Amongst the writers quoted 
are Cyril (on Hebrews), Apollinaris, Severus, Ebion, Paul of Samosata, 
and Nestorius. | The second part of M. Serruys’ work has reference to 
the critical signs used by Origen in his Hexapf/a. To the testimony 
of Epiphanius and Isidore of Seville he adds a third from the thirty- 
second chapter of Anastasius’s book of extracts. This extract is in agree- 
ment with the known evidence as to the asterisk and obelus, and clears 
up the obscurity of our accounts of the lemniscus and hypolemniscus by 
the following definitions :—(1) 6 Arpvioxos dydoi ds pia cvlvyy dvo Tov 
Eppnvevtav tua twa. elrov i) évndAaypévus EOnxav 7d pytov ; (2) 6 trodAmyi- 
aoxos 8 Kat otros Sydoi eyxeipevos ds pia ovlvy) tov éEppnvevtav wapah- 
Aaypévws TH A€~w elev. In other words, both names indicate alterations 
made by a group of two translators; but while the former refers to 
alterations which affect the thought, the latter has to do only with those 
which affect the expression. Further, the alterations of the former class 
have been made either by the translators themselves personally, or have 
been got from manuscript sources. M. Serruys deserves to be con- 
gratulated on his discovery. The third part of the treatise contains 
a new stichometry from the Vatopedi codex. For purposes of com- 
parison the author has drawn on Mr C. H. Turner’s Freising Stichometry 
(see J. 7. S. ii(1901) p. 236 ff) and others, and printed a number of them 
in parallel columns. The list, which comprises all the books of Scripture, 
contains also some patristic works ; for example, ‘The Life of Antony ’. 
The numbers do not harmonize entirely with any known list, but there 
is a more serious difference in the order of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The major prophets, the minor prophets, and the books of 
Solomon, Esther, Tobit, and Judith are found in an unexpected order. 
For instance, the minor prophets come after the major. The significance 
of these facts may become clear later. 


Giovanni Mercati Un preteso Scritto di San Pietro, Vescovo @ Alessan- 
dria e martire, sulla Bestemmia e Filone istoriografo. (Estratto 
dalla Rivista Storico-Critica delle Scienze Teologiche, Anno I, Fasc. iii 
Roma (1905), pp. 21.) 

THE Religuiae Sacrae of the veteran President of Magdalen remains 

a standard work after half a century. What is now required is that 

scholars should revise it in the light of our vastly increased manuscript 

sources. Routh had often to depend on few manuscripts, and of these 
the collations made for him by friends were not always exact. One of 
the best examples of the modern advance on Routh is to be found in 

Mr Gregg’s restoration of Origen’s Commentary on Zphesians, published 

some years ago in this JouRNAL. Another is the above-named tractate, 
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one of the most recent contributions of the indefatigable Monsignor 
- Mercati to the study of early Church literature. A fragment on Blas- 
phemy, purporting to be by the martyr-bishop Peter of Alexandria, was 
first edited from some scho/ia on the margin of a Paris (Coisl. 268, saec. 
xiv) manuscript. Routh doubted the attribution, and his doubts are 
shared by Bardenhewer and Bonwetsch. A new complexion was put 
upon the question by the publication in 1891 of a new work of Anas- 
tasius of Sinai, entitled xepdAaa Siagopa Kai rdvy dpédArpa, from a Jeru- 
salem MS of the ninth century (Sabbaitic. 408). It was edited by 
Papadopulos Kerameus, a prolific scholar, and contains the Peter frag- 
ment. This little work of Anastasius is preserved in other MSS 
as well—Barocc. (saec. xi), Mosq. 416 (32) (saec. xiii), Angelic. 
graec. 52 (saec. xi), Iveron on Athos (saec. xvi), Barber. gr. 522 (V, 18) 
(saec. xi-xii), Vat. gr. 662 (saec. xiii). The Barberini MS gives the 
work without the author’s name; the others attribute it to Anastasius, 
but with various titles. Mercati describes the MSS and discusses the 
differences of title, and the character of the work. He then gives 
a revised text of the last part of the little treatise, containing the Peter 
fragment, with variants from the Jerusalem, Vatican, Coislin, and Ange- 
lican MSS. From this passage it appears that our fragment is quoted 
by Anastasius from a book of Philo the historian (®iAwv 6 ioropwypados), 
in which Peter was represented as speaking the words of the fragment 
to one of the fathers from Scetis, who was disputing with him. It is 
natural to suspect from the evidence now before us that the words are 
really apocryphal ; all the more as, in this speech, Peter himself quotes 
a certain servant of God and confessor Pafnutius, and another saint 
named Pambo. Having shewn the slender basis on which the fragment 
really rests, Mercati goes on to discuss the reference to Philo the his- 
torian. His conclusion is that the notice about Peter has no historical 
value. As Peter died in 311 and the historical Pambo about 373-374, 
it will readily be seen that the statements break down in chronology. 
Space will not allow us to follow Dr Mercati through the special dis- 
cussion of Philo and Anastasius, the former of whom is identified by 
a scholiast with the bishop of Carpasia (Cyprus), who died in 393 or 
394, or through his edition of a second portion of Anastasius, this time 
from the De Dignitate Sacerdotali, which contains a quotation from 
‘the ecclesiastical history of Philo the philosopher’. This short work 


is an example of the best kind of destructive criticism, full of learning 
and insight. 


Le Latin de saint Cyprien: par Yabbé L. Bayarp (Paris: Hachette. 
1902). The first sight of this substantial work of some four hundred 
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and fifty octavo pages raised the question of the reason for its existence. 
Professor E. W. Watson’s work, Zhe Style and Language of St. Cyprian, 
is perhaps the most perfect work of its kind, and little has been done 
since it was published (1896) to increase our knowledge of Cyprian’s 
latinity. But a little reflexion will shew that there is a raison d’étre for 
Dr Bayard’s work. Mr Watson’s study cannot be obtained separately, 
but only as a part of the fourth volume of the Oxford Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, which contains much matter of a diverse character. Pre- 
mising that I think Dr Bayard might have made a reference to Mr 
Watson’s work in the ‘Avant-propos’ as well as elsewhere (for example, 
p. xii, n. 3), seeing it was published three years before he himself began 
to work on Cyprian, I may go on to discuss the book itself. The 
preface, which contains acknowledgements to Goelzer, Martha, and 
a MS study of Cyprian by M. Noél Valois, is followed by a biblio- 
graphical index of works mainly connected with Latin syntax. The 
following improvements can be made :—the date of Hartel’s Cyprian is 
not ‘1871’, but ‘1868-1871’; Dombart’s, and not Ludwig’s, edition 
of Commodian should have been referred to; the date of Monceaux’s 
Tertullien et les origines is 1901, not 1902; the third edition of Neue’s 
Formentehre as far as published, and not the 1875 edition, should have 
been used; trouble would have been saved by using the collected 
articles of Paucker (A-L) and Benoist-Goelzer’s Dictionnaire instead of 
two separate articles: for ‘Woodam’ read ‘ Woodham’ (as on p. xxxv), 
and for ‘Rivingstons’ read ‘Rivingtons’. The bibliography, though 
good, is in some respects peculiar. In the introduction Dr Bayard dis- 
cusses amongst other matters the authenticity of the Quod Jdo/a, which he 
regards as genuine and as the earliest work of Cyprian, being a compilation 
from Tertullian Afo/. and Minucius Felix. There is a looseness about 
some of the remarks in this introduction, which is disappointing. ‘Saint 
Cyprien est un Africain’ (p. xiv): what does he mean by ‘Africain’? 
Is it ‘a native of Africa’ or ‘a Carthaginian Semite’ or ‘ an aboriginal ’? 
And how inexact is the following statement : ‘l’empereur Septime-Sévére 
le [i.e. Punic] parlait bien, au commencement du méme sitcle [as 
Cyprian], et saint Augustin un sitcle aprés.’ We have no evidence 
that Augustine spoke the language well, though it is true he once or 
twice quotes a Punic word in his writings. Other topics of the intro- 
duction, well treated, are the education and authenticity and date of the 
several writings of Cyprian. The book proper is divided into three 
parts—Phonétique, Sémantique, and Style. The first part is subdivided 
into four books—Orthographe et Prononciation, Dérivation, Composition, 
and Flexion; the second into two books—Vocabulaire and Syntaxe ; 
the third consists of an introduction, and two chapters on ‘ Les procédés 
décole’ and ‘La personnalité de l’écrivain’. The book ends with 
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‘Conclusions générales’. This method of subdivision is clear and 
good, and as the work is provided with a good index, it is easy to use. 
I think it premature to discuss the orthography and pronunciation of 
Cyprian’s Latin, because we have yet to receive exact reports of the 
orthography of the best MSS, and when we have received them 
it will be necessary to find out which, if any, represent the actual ortho- 
graphy of Cyprian. Many of Dr Bayard’s results may have to be 
discounted. For example, it seems certain that ingemesco (p. 3), /inia- 
menta, calciare (p. 4) are the correct spellings for all authors: sfivitualis is 
probably not older than the eleventh or twelfth century a.p.; it was hardly 
necessary to mention /entare, as temptare and temtare are the only good 
spellings ; on afluere (p. 13) reference should have been made to Nettle- 
ship’s classical article in Contributions to Latin Lexicography. On pp. 18 
and 21 the author begs the question as to the date of the Latin Irenaeus, 
apparently never having. heard of the view, held by Hort and others, 
that the translation was made in the fourth century. When discussing 
words in -undus he might have mentioned Livy’s fondness for such words. 
It would be easy to add parallel citations from other authors to those 
which the author has given, but space forbids. The ‘semantic’ part of 
the book is excellent and ought to be most useful to those beginning 
the study of the later Latin authors. In the discussion of the equi- 
valence of Aic and is (p. 132), account ought to have been taken of the 
forms /ii and Aiis in MSS. It is time some one told us whether 
these forms are wrong or right, whether they are for Az and Ais or for 
it and iis. Twenty-one pages are devoted to the prepositions, a part of 
the subject intentionally omitted by Mr Watson. The words remissa 
(plur.) and Satanas (p. 202) should have been mentioned : in the index 
S.V. vemissa correct 197 to 190. The syntactical part.is excellent. I 
should call special attention to the part dealing with guod, guia, and 
quoniam after verbs of statement. The portion on the personality of 
Cyprian is able and interesting. The proposed emendations in the text 
are based on a minute knowledge of the author’s style and merit atten- 


tion. Space forbids detailed reference to these and to misprints I have 
noticed. 


Die Cyprianische Briefsammlung ; Geschichte ihrer Entstehung und 
Uberiieferung: von HANS FREIHERR VON SODEN. (Leipzig: 1904.) 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome this part of Zexte und Untersuchungen. 
It is the work of a very young man, whose father and grandfather are 
living scholars of repute, and shews qualities from which we may expect 
further valuable contributions to theology in the future. The main 
purpose of the book is to examine all the MSS of Cyprian in exis- 
tence, with special reference to the order in which the epistles are given 
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by them, so as to discover the precise stages in the growth of the 
collection, the chronological order of the letters, and the authorities 
likely to be most valuable in the effort to arrive at their true text. The 
author has visited many libraries in connexion with the forthcoming 
Greek New Testament of his father, and has examined all Cyprianic MSS 
which came within his reach ; about others he has received reports from 
the never-failing courtesy of librarians. It is not too much to say that, 
next to the biblical MSS themselves, it is of importance that we should 
know accurately what Cyprianic MSS have to tell us, and this work of 
von Soden’s must form the basis of any future edition of Cyprian. (It 
is no disparagement to Hartel to say that the lapse of thirty-four years 
has shewn the necessity for a new edition.) The greater part of the 
book is taken up with the detailed classification of MSS according to 
their contents, and the disentanglement of various archetypes. The 
results cannot be described here. Further valuable features of the book 
are the collection of ancient ¢estimonia to Cyprian’s letters, a description 
of the contents of all the printed editions, notes on the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the 4ided/i, lists of MSS of the sfuria, mention of MSS not properly 
Cyprianic, which yet contain works of Cyprian, a list of manuscript trans- 
lations and commentaries on Cyprian’s works, a bibliography of Cyprian 
with 120 items (eight to the credit of Mr Turner), lists of the MSS of 
Cyprian arranged according to countries, etc., and three larger tables, in 
which the contents of MSS are made evident at a glance. A few notes 
may not be out of place: the Rylands MS (pp. 153 f, 250, etc.) is actually 
of the eighth century ; at least one of the Bodleian (Bodleyan, p. 250) 
MSS (Laud 105) is dated too low (p. 62); it is of interest that the 
Bodleian MS of Augustine De Baptismo contra Donatistas (Laud. 130, 
saec. x) often offers a text agreeing with the sententiae episcoporum as 
they are given by Cyprian against the Benedictine text of Augustine 
which Hartel quotes (p. 179 f); add to the MSS of the De singularitate 
clericorum known to Harnack and von Soden, Reims 369 (saec. ix) and 
374 (saec. x), both of which attribute it to Origen (p. 224); no. 26 of 
the bibliography should be struck out, as it has reference to Question 
102 of Ambrosiaster (p. 242); Smith made a catalogue only of the 
Caius College Library, not of all the Cambridge College Libraries, and 
its lack of dates will be remedied in the forthcoming scientific catalogue 
of Dr M. R. James (p. 250, n..1); for ‘Middlehill’ read ‘ Thirlestaine 
House’ (p. 250); there is, I believe, only one Manchester MS of 
Cyprian, the Rylands (formerly Crawford) MS (saec. viii), and Mr Guppy 
is not Lord Crawford’s librarian (p. 250); for ‘Auranches’ read ‘Av- 
ranches’ (pp. 251, 257). This work is indispensable to every serious 
student of Cyprian, and I would re-echo the author’s wish that its publi- 
cation may lead to the desirable and possible new edition of Cyprian, 
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where the readings of archetypes, as in Lindsay’s edition of Martial, and 
not those of individual MSS, shall be quoted. 


An Hippolytus Fragment and a Word on the ‘Tractatus Origenis’, by 
Dom E. C. Butter, O.S.B. (reprinted from Zeitschr. f. d. neutest. 
Wissenschaft TV (1903), pp. 79-87). 

Dom BuTLER has made several contributions to the question of the 
authorship of the so-called Zvactatus Origenis, which Mgr Batiffol 
published some years ago, the most considerable of them being the 
masterly article which appeared in the last number of this JOURNAL. 
I cannot help thinking that if half the time and trouble devoted to 
a discussion of this collection had been devoted to one of Origen’s 
genuine commentaries, it would have been better employed. It is 
strange how some scholars seem blind to literature already printed, 
while they rush eagerly to discuss the latest anecdoton. Dom Butler 
cannot be accused of this unhealthy excitement, and in my opinion has 
taken the correct view-of this collection, that it is a compilation of the 
fifth century. It recalls the discussion about a commentary on the 
Gospels which was confidently attributed to Theophilus of Antioch till 
a MS was discovered which proved it to be a compilation of the seventh 
century (see the interesting account by Dr Sanday in Studia Biblica 
vol. i). In the above-named paper Dom Butler examines Tractate XI 
in the most skilful manner. It is an allegorical treatment of the story 
of the spies sent to the Promised Land (Num. xiii 24), and is almost 
identical with a homily of Caesarius discovered by Dom Morin, the 
editor of the forthcoming Vienna edition of that writer. Dom Butler, 
with practical certainty, considers Hippolytus to have been the ultimate 
source from which both (as well as Maximus of Turin) drew this elabo- 
rate allegorical interpretation. In the same paper also he prints passages 
from Tract. III and Origen-Rufinus Hom. VII in Gen., which prove 
conclusively that the latter was a source of the former’. I cannot do 
better than quote Dom Butler’s opinion of the collection: ‘though the 
new Zractatus Origenis probably contain embedded in them morsels 
of interesting old material, still in their extant form they must be 
regarded as the handiwork of an unknown compiler or redactor, who 
probably made use of some remains of Origen and Hippolytus, and 
certainly pillaged freely the writings of Tertullian, Minucius Felix, 
Novatian, the de Bono Pudicitiae, Hilary, Rufinus, and probably others’ 
(amongst them Gaudentius of Brescia, as Morin has shewn). I think 
it probable that the compilation was made in Gaul. 


1 Cf J. T.S. vol. ii (Oct. 1900). 
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Die Theologie der neuentdechten Predigten Novatians; eine dogmen- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung, von HERMANN JORDAN, Lic. Theol. 
(Leipzig: Deichert. 1902.) 

Ir is unnecessary that much should be said here of this work, in view 
of the fact that Dom Butler in the last number of the JouRNAL has 
made known its characteristics at sufficient length. The author, a pupil 
of Haussleiter, can hardly be blamed for adopting the Weyman-Zahn- 
Haussleiter hypothesis that the Zractatus Origenis is a work of Novatian ; 
but believing as I do in Dom Butler’s view of the character of that com- 
pilation, it seems to me unfortunate that the author should have rushed 
into print so soon with a work of the above title. His aim is to expound 
the theology of Novatian from that author’s works (including the new 
Tractatus). In as far as his book deals with those works which all 
allow to be by Novatian, it lacks neither interest nor usefulness. The 
introduction of seventy pages, comprising an account of all that was 
written on the homilies up to the time of publication and an epitome of 
the contents of each homily, with an enumeration of sources, is of great 
service. The rest of the book (pp. 71-224), in which the theology is 
treated in detail, will be valuable to the student of the theology of the 
Latin Church. It is divided up into six chapters, with the following 
subjects—God, Christ, the Spirit, the Trinity, the Relation of the 
Homilies to the Fundamental Ideas of the Novatian Schism, and the 
Parallels with Earlier Christian Literature, etc. This part of the work 
must have cost great trouble, for it is carried out with thoroughness. 
It is only occasionally that the author is uncritical, as, for example, when 
he ejects as interpolations those passages in which zmgenifus (unborn) 
occurs, because Novatian in the admitted works uses only the other 
word ingenitus (inborn) (pp. 54 ff, 77). The fifth and sixth chapters 
are, as might be expected, the weakest. The sixth contains an interest- 
ing list of parallels between the homilies and (the Latin) Origen’s 
homilies on Genesis, etc., Hippolytus, and others. An excursus gives 
a list of those scripture passages quoted both by Novatian and by the 
homilies. Jordan (p. 12) is sure that the biblical citations prove 


identity of authorship; Ammundsen is sure they do not. This very: 


important question must be left to others (see the above paper of 
Dom Butler, p. 87 note, whose examination of a number of texts leads 
him to agree with Ammundsen). A new edition of the homilies, with 
the sources indicated, would be a benefit. 

A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


Church Quarterly Review, July 1905 (Vol. lx, No. 120: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). George Ridding, first Bishop of Southwell—The 
Approach to Modern England—Church of Ireland Finance—The 
Christian Society: III The earliest Christian Community—‘ Memorials 
of Edward Burne-Jones’—The Church in Newfoundland— Henry 
Parry Liddon—The Fourth Gospel: II The internal evidence—Short 
Notices—Index of Articles to vols. i-lix (continued). 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1905 (Vol. iii, No. 4: Williams & Nor- 
gate). C. G. MonTerioreE Impressions of Christianity from the points 
of view of the non-Christian religions: I The synoptic Gospels and 
the Jewish consciousness—G. M. Trevetyan Should Agnostics be 
miserable ?—J. Morratt Mr Meredith on Religion—A. C. M’GirFrERT 
The God of Spinoza as interpreted by Herder—J. A. Hutton Is the 
Age of Faith returning ?—J. M°Case Sir Oliver Lodge on Haeckel— 
H. WALKER The Birth of a Soul—T. S. R6rpam What was the lost 
end of Mark’s Gospel?—B. UssHEer The teaching of the Christian 
Religion in public schools: a plea for reform—Discussions—Reviews 
—Bibliography of recent literature. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review, July 1905 (Vol. xvii, No. 68: Mac- 
millan & Co.). R.GotrHem Some Hebrew MSS in Cairo (with two 
Sacsimiles)—D. Puitipson The Rabbinical conferences 1844-1846— 
G. Marco.ioutH Gleanings from the Yemenite Liturgy—H. Hirscu- 
FELD The Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (10th 
art.\—J. H. A. Harr Philo of Alexandria—I. FrizpLAENDER The 
Arabic original of the Report of R. Nathan Hababli—M. N. ApLeR 
The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (continued)—S. A. Cook Notes 
on Old Testament History—Critical Notices—Bibliography of Hebraica 
and Judaica. 


The Expositor, July 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 67: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). G. A. Smirn Isaiah’s Jerusalem—W. O. E. OrsTerLEY The 
study of the synoptic Gospels exemplified by Matthew v 21, 22— 
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A. R. Eacar The greater sin: a note on St John xix 11:—F. W. Lewis 
The suffering of God—J. Cuapman The original contents of Codex 
Bezae—B. WHITEFOORD New Testament teaching on lawlessness— 
G. Jackson The ethics of speech in the teaching of St Paul—J. Mor- 
FaTT Literary illustrations of the Book of Daniel. 


August 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 68). W. M. Ramsay The 
worship of the Virgin Mary at Ephesus—G. MILuican The eschatology 
of 2 Thessalonians ii 12—J. CHAPMAN The earliest New Testament— 
W. H. Bennett The Life of Christ according to St Mark—M. Kaurr- 
MANN Is the New Testament teaching optimistic? ——-W. M. F. Perriz 
The census of the Israelites—A. Carr The meaning of ‘ Hatred’ in 
the New Testament. 


September 1g05 (Sixth Series, No. 69). J. RENDEL Harris 
‘Spoken by Jeremy the prophet ’—J. H. BERNARD Authority and In- 
fallibility—G. Jackson Asceticism true and false in the ethical teaching 
of St Paul—W. M. Ramsay Iconium—G. A. SmirH Sennacherib and 
Jerusalem—C. A. Scotr ‘The sufferings of Christ’ 1 Peter i 11— 
W. M. F. Petrie Note on ‘the census of the Israelites.’ 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, July 1905 (Vol. ix, No. 3: 
Chicago University Press). E. K6nic The latest phase of the con- 
troversy over Babylon and the Bible—C. H. Haskins The sources 
for the history of the Papal Penitentiary—B. W. Bacon Jesus’ Voice 
from heaven—I. W. Ritey The rise of Deism in Yale College— 
E. J. GoopsPeep The original conclusion of the Gospel of Mark— 
A. S. CarMAN Philo’s doctrine of the Divine Father and the Virgin 
Mother—Es. NestLeE The Septuagint rendering of Gen. iv 1—Es. 
NESTLE Chrysostom on the life of John the Apostle—Recent Theo- 
logical Literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1905 (Vol. iii, No. 3: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). J. D. Davis The nineteenth Psalm 
in the criticism of the nineteenth century—E. D. WaRrFIELD John 
Knox, reformer of a kingdom—J. A. Ketso The code of Hammurabi 
and the Book of the Covenant—T. W. Hunt The elements of Shake- 
speare’s genius—R. D. Witson Royal Titles in Antiquity: an essay in 
criticism (5th art..—T. F. ForHerincHam ‘The doctrine of Baptism 
(1st art.}—J. S. Dennis Education as a national asset of Japan. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, July 1905 (Vol. xxii, No. 3: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). G. Morin Fragments inédits et jusqu’A présent uniques 
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d’antiphonaire gallican—J. CHapMaN Le témoignage de Jean le 
Presbytre au sujet de S. Marc et de S. Luc—U. BERizreE Les chapitres 
généraux de l’ordre de Saint-Benoit. Notes supplémentaires—RENE 
ANCcEL La question de Sienne et la politique du Cardinal Carlo Carafa 
(jin) —H. Lectercg Mélanges d’épigraphie chrétienne—U, BERLIERE 
Bulletin @histoire bénédictine—Bibliographie. 


Revue Biblique, July 1905 (Nouvelle série, 2 année, No. 3: Paris, 
V. Lecoffre). WEHRLE De la nature du dogme—Cug Le mariage 4 
Babylone—Scueit Documents archaiques en écriture proto-¢lamite— 
Mélanges: L. DELAPORTE Fragments thébains du Nouveau Testament ; 
A. Van Hoonacker Un nom grec ("AAH3) dans le livre de Jonas 
(II 7); J. Ptanéts Noms des plantes recueillies en Arabie Pétrée et 
dans le pays de Moab; J. Dissarp Les migrations et les vicissitudes 
de la tribu des ‘Amer—R. Savicnac Découverte d’une statue 4 Ascalon ; 
M. Aset Fouilles anglaises de Gézer—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, July-August 1905 
(Vol. x, No. 4: Paris, 74, Boulevard Saint-Germain). A. Loisy Le 
Pardon divin—C. Cocuin Recherches sur Stefano Colonna; 1° 
article—J. Lasourt Le patriarche Timothée et les Nestoriens sous 
les Abbasides—P, Lrjyay Ancienne philologie chrétienne, Ouvrages 
généraux et ouvrages d’ensemble: (5) Avant Nicée; (6) L’Eglise nes- 
torienne d’Orient ; (7) Aprés Nicée—J. Da.zert Littérature religieuse 
moderne. 


Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 3: Louvain, 
40, Rue de Namur). L. Satter Les sources de l’ "Epavwrys de 
Théodoret (suite, a suivre)—M. Vars La Papauté et VEglise franque 
& ’époque de Grégoire le Grand (590-604) (@ suivre)—J.-M. VipAL 
Notice sur les ceuvres du pape Benoit XII—L. WiLLaErT Négociations 
politico-religeuses entre l’Angleterre et les Pays-Bas catholiques (1598- 
1635) (suite, d suivre)—Comptes rendus—J.-P. Kirscu Le R. P. Denifle, 
O. P. (1844-1905): Notice biographique et bibliographique—Chronique 
—Bibliographie. 

Revue de POrient Chrétien, April 1905 (Vol. x, No. 2: Paris, 
A. Picard et fils). F. Nau Dans quelle mesure les Jacobites sont-ils 
monophysites ?—-Fr. TOURNEBIZE Histoire politique et religieuse de 
lArménie (suite)—D. PLacipE DE MEESTER Le dogme de l’Immaculée 
Conception et la doctrine de VE glise grecque ( jfin)—F. Nav Les con- 
structions palestiniennes dues 4 sainte Héléne, d’aprés une rédaction 
du x¢ sitcle, source de Nicéphore Calliste, viii 29, 30, 52—P. Grrarp 
Sivas, huit sitcles d’histoire (suite}—A. MALLON Documents de source 
copte sur la sainte Vierge—F. Nau Traduction des lettres xii et xiii 
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de Jacques d’Edesse (exégtse biblique)}—Mélanges: F. Nau Carion 
et Zacharie, moines de Scété (commencement du iv? sitcle)—Biblio- 
graphie, 

Analecta Bollandiana, July 1905 (Vol. xxiv, fasc. 3: Brussels, 
14, Rue des Ursulines). H. Quentin Passio S. Dioscori—A. PoNCELET 
La date de la féte des SS. Félix et Regula—P. Peeters Historia 
S. Abramii ex apographo arabico—E. Hocrepez Lettre de Pierre 
Ranzano au pape Pie II sur le martyre du B. Antoine de Rivoli— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—A. PoNncELET Catalogus 
codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum 
praeterquam Vaticanae: I. Codices archivi capituli Sancti Petri in 
Vaticano, pp. 17-48; II. Codices archivi capituli Sancti Iohannis in 
Laterano, pp. 49-64. 

(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, August 1905 (Vol. xv, No. 4: 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr). O. ScHEeet Die Tauflehre in der modernen 
positiven, lutherischen Dogmatik. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, July 1905 (Vol. xlviii, 
N. F. xiii, No. 3: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). F. MarcKLENBURG 
Uber die Auffassung der Berufsthitigkeit des Ebed-Jahwe nach den 


Ebed-Jahwestiicken 42. 1-7, 49. 1-9.—A. HILGENFELD Die neuesten 
Logia-Funde von Oxyrhynchus—F. Gérres Das Judentum im west- 
gotischen Spanien von Kénig Sisebut bis Roderich (612-711)— 
J. DRAsEKE Psellos und seine Anklageschrift gegen den Patriarchen 
Michael Kerullarios (Zweiter Artikel)—-W. WeBEerR Die Unsterblichkeit 
der Weisheit Salomo’s—A. HILGENFELD Eine dreiste Falschung in 
alter Zeit und deren neueste Verteidigung—Anzeige: R. RocHoLt, 
Bessarion, 1904 ; J. DRASEKE—Ein Vorschlag zu Act. xiii 38, 39, A. H. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, August 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 3: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
W. Wacner Uber 3QZEIN und seine Derivata im Neuen Testament— 
H. Gesuarpt Die an die Heiden gerichtete Missionsrede der Apostel 
und das Johannesevangelium—F. C. ConyBEaRE The Authorship of 
the Contra Marcellum—C. CLEMEN Beitrage zum _ geschichtlichen 
Verstandnis der Johannesbriefe. Miszellen: Neue Peschittahand- 
schriften ; I. von E. Ter-Minassiantz; II. von R. WAGNER. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, July 1905 (1905, No. 4: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Kigser Das Jeremiabuch im Lichte der neuesten 
Kritik—Go.tav Die urspriingliche Gestalt des Kolosserbriefs—D1etTzE 
Die Briefe des Ignatius und das Johannesevangelium—VeErRzic Akten 
zur Reformationsgeschichte in Coburg—E. CLEMEN Die Einheit- 
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lichkeit des 1. Petrusbriefes—O. CLemen Nachtrag zu dem Briefe 
Melanchthons an Johann Cellarius S. 401 ff—Ecxe Die theologische 
Schule Albrecht Ritschls und die evangelische Kirche der Gegenwart ; 
rez. von O. Kirn—Groskopr Das Christenleben ; rez. von E. Kautzsch— 
FROHNMEYER und Benzincer Bilderatlas zur Bibelkunde; rez. von 
E. Kautzsch. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, July 1905 (Vol. xxvi, No. 2: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). D1setrus Poimandres—Onr Die Ovationstheorie iiber 
die Kaiserkrénung Karls des Grossen—VeEck Die Abschaffung des 
Seniorats in der bremischen Kirche—Manitius Ein Fragment aus 
einem Matthauskommentar—NestLEe Die Auffindung der Arche Noi 
durch Jakob von Nisibis—Ciemen Beitrige zur Lutherforschung— 
Nachrichten—Bibliographie (1. Januar bis 1. Mai 1905). 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, July 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 7: Erlangen and 
Leipzig, A. Deichert). LL. Inmets Blicke in die neuere dogmatische 
Arbeit III— Meuse. War die vorjahwistische Religion Israels Ahnen- 
kultus ?—D. NésceEn Eine kleine paulinische Studie itiber Rémer xiv 17, 
18—D. Rocuoit Gegen den Strom. 


August 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 8). A. KLOSTERMANN Beitrage zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs—G. WOHLENBERG Die religions- 
geschichtliche Methode und ihre Anwendung auf die neutestamentliche 


Forschung—Von ScHwartz Hat die Mission Einzelbekehrung oder 
Volkschristianisierung ins Auge zu fassen ? 


September 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 9). A. KLOSTERMANN Beitrage 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs—P. WaPpLeR Die Theologie 
Hofmanns in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Schellings positiver Philosophie— 
K. Scumipr Zur Lehre von der christlichen Vollkommenheit. 





